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TO LORD LYTTON, 


My pean Epwann, 


Tam ides of thia work, which I dedicate to you in 
testimony of the affection and friendship which have 
always united us, was conceived many years ago. I 
wished to give some general idea of modern history, from 
the period of the French Revolution of 1789 down to our 
own times, in s series of personal sketches, In these 
sketches I was disposed to select types of particular 
characters, thinking that in this way it is easier to paint 
with force and clearness both an individual and an epoch. 
The outlines of Talleyrand, Oobbett, and others, were 
then imperfectly traced; and Canning and Mackintosh 
have been little altered. 

The manuscript, however, was laid aside amidst the 
Isbours of an active professional career, and only thought 
of since complete leisure created the wish for some em- 
ployment. It was then that I resumed my task. 

I need not sey that the portraits I give here are but a 
few of those I commenced, but the constant change of 
residence, rendered necessary by the state of health in 
which I left Constantinople, interfered with the comple- 


DEDICATION. 
tion of my design, and added to the defects whieh, under 
any cireumstancos, would have been found in the follow- 
ing pages. 

T regret that the character of Sir Robert Peel, which I 
intended to place side by side with that of Mr. Canning, 
would havo swollen these volumes to too great a size; it 
ia reserved, therefore, for a futnre occasion. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
H. L, Bonwe, 


18, Row Rovarn, Pass, 
cd, 10, 1867. 


PREFACE TO THIS NEW EDITION. 


‘Tux sale which this work has had in ita original form has 
induced my publisher to recommend a cheaper and more 
popular one; and I myself gladly seizo the opportunity 
of correcting some of the errors in print and expression 
which, though gradually diminished in precoding editions, 
left even the last edition imperfect. An author with 
ordinary modesty must always bo conscious of many 
defects in his own work. I am so in mino. Still I 
venture to say that the portmits I have drawn have, upon 
the whole, been thought truthful and impartial ; and though 
I have been often reminded of the difficulty which Sir 
Walter Raleigh, when writing the History of the World, 
experienced in ascertaining the real particulars of a tumult 
that took place under his windows—almost every anoc1~*- 
one hears on the beet authority being certain to find 
contradiction in some of its perticulars—I have not 
refrained from quoting those anecdotes which came to me 
from good euthority ar the general report of the period ; 
since 8 story which brings into relief the reputed character 
of the person it is applied to, and which, to use the Italian 
proverb, ought to be true if it is not s0, is far from being 
indifferent to history. 
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In conclusion, I cannot but express my thanks, not only 
to publio, but to private and previously unknown critics, 
‘whose remarks have slweys received a willing and grateful 
attention, and to whose suggestions I am gnoatly in- 
debted. 


‘To the four sketches to be found in this voluine will be 
added, if Providence favours my intention, s few more 
equally illustrative of personal character and publio events. 
Many of these are nearly ready for press ; but I have laid 
them by until the memoir of Lord Palmerston, on which 
Tam now occupied, and which will mainly consist of his 
own MB., is completed. 
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TALLEYRAND, 
THE POLITIC MAN, . 


— 


Parr I. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 0 ‘THE 
EXPOSITION OF THE STATE OF THE NATION. 


op Difereat trpes of men M6 de ellorrand the polite men.—Corecta of 
iteent '. 
in ery, wn alr Hn a epi 
the aiaving up of a igs of ane Conroe ln nw of danger Poel 
n 
Knowledges Propositions relatie to eburct property:—Dietait with the 
Char. paty— polarity with the Amentiy — Chant to draw up ite 
to the nation —Project about uniformity of weighte and mesures, 


poring shear eager hen fiona ocorgg on 
in affaira ; it 
Ot a i is 
and whose existence exercises e0 important an influence 
erdsary dagen iniligenon obey, mt ieigmett; br 
i , intelli energy, and j 5 bat 
these qualities are found blended in differant degrees in 
tho different classes or types of men who, as soldiers, 
sovereigns, or stateamen, command the destiny of their 
times, 

in whom superior intelligence, , and judg- 
Bek i arg tom ol an pe 
the loftiest steops of ambition, and establish themselves 
permanently on the heights to which have safely 
ascended. Such men usually pursue some fixed plen or 
Ly B 
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what ia best at the moment. the greatent 
Peano hacer oy en y 


changeful circumstances, 
ied Sen Dug the i icoee and en 
in mm Dy a 
youre which procoded the’ fall of tho Stuarts, there Ms 
geen in Ei Tend a remarkable statesman of the character 
Thave jut tno dong and & com] might not not 
inappropriately be drawn betwean plausil 


Bet al singh then ge sored rosie of ox 
pediancy many qualities in common—the tem 
wit, the knowledge, y Xe scutenees which Tistinguished the 
one equally ieee the other—nevertheless the 


venture to doubt whether his character pn 
s Baek, fo fated 


pe F 
is this altogethér rising Ih 80 , brilliant, 
and varied, we must 2 Sag Giverny of impor 
sions succeeding and i each othes not a few 
who admired captivating companion, and reverenced 
the skilful minister o ign affairs, were ignorant thet 
the celebrated wit and ae i tit hed eshte 
legion and fnanoe, “Mi aie in 
tion and finance. Spruit cos 
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t “It is @ temble advantage to have done nothing; but 
must not abuse it.” = ela 
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madame, 
Gane laquelle ext bien plus isd Davoir des fommes que 
The saying, 80 the r, Was considered charming, 
and being to Louis XY., was rewarded by that 
monarch wit the henefloe desired. - The AbbS de Péi- 


intention to the ish, received from the French 
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The evening ies of Madame de Bri and of 
Madame da the little of Geoffrin, 
the dinners of Baron Holbech Helvetins, the musical 
movepioaa cE, tae, Apbs iceale eat the bevekiasts of 

Recker, were only gpecimens of the sort of 
assemblies which existed amongst different classes, and 
throughout every street and corner of Paris and Versailles, 

all orders mingled with suitable deference towards 
each other. But beneath this brilliant show of actual 
gaisty and apparent unity there ley brooding a spirit of 
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VL 
T have dwelt at some length upon the characteristice-— 


“Of thoee gay times of elegance and case, 
‘Whon Picevare learnt ac fally to please : 
‘When wits and courtisrs the same resoris, 
Sen al wits ft x comets: 
woman, perfect siren art, 
Subdued the mind, and trified with the heart ; 
‘When Wisdom’s lights in faues fantastic abone, 
And Taste had principles, and Virtue nane: 
‘Whea schools disdained the morals understood, 
‘And sooptin bouated of some bette good: 
‘When all was Fairyland which mat the view, 
No truth antheorized, and no trae” 
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excluded 


guilds were 
introduction of order into the 
system of public accounts: 
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time, and occupied, at two or three periods, one of the 
most nent positions in his country. 

«Phi “says BM. Leclos, “having found it easy 
to become a hero, fancies it will be as easy to become & 
statesman. ee tilled tee 
great i i conceptions. 

himself that he wes the suthor of the revolution 
m America; he is arranging himself so as to become one 
of the principel actors in a revolution in France, 

“He mistakes notoriety for glory, an event for a 
success, a sword for a monument, compliment for im- 
mortality. He does not like the court, because he is 
not at his ease in it; nor the world, because there he ig 
confounded with the many; nor women, becanse they 
injore the reputation of a man, while they do not add to 
hus position. But he is fond of clubs, becsuse he there 
cea tea Lay otis 

examine 8 uj ; 
eoraze if listens and admires, " " 
« Philardte will be faithful to whatever phe | 


without being able to sasign, even to an 
reasons for being so. He no seourate i of 
constitutional authority, but the ‘liberty’ has a 


charm for him, because it ronses an ambition which he 
scarcely knows what to do with. Such is Philartte, He 
merits attention, because, after all, he is better than moat 
of his rivals. That the world has been more favourable 


done a it deal in it, considering the poverty of his 
ability ; ond have been grateful to him, rather on 
account of what he seemed desirous to be, than on account 
of what he was. Besides, his exterior is modest, and 
only s few know that the heart of the man is not mirrored 
on the surface, 

* He will never be much more than we see him, for he 
has little gening, little nerve, little voios, little art, and is 
greedy of small successes,” 

Buch was the it which was drawn of Lafayette; 
We now come to of M. de Talleyrand. . 

“ Amdne has charming manners, which embellish virtue. 
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Jodet 

has in all that which is the character- 

inte thee e degree of hich the intelligence 
i Be wi 

can vather realise, and which there is, 


“Ambne has against him his ing countenance and 
ee mee Poort whom these advant 
displesse, and who are A man Wi 
happens to unite pape! gma birth with the 
essential qualities of the mind. 

“But what are wo really to from Améne in the 


Te 
members that 8 national assembly only contains citizens.” 
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vol. 
Few who read the above aketch will deny to the author 
Inn fo emo Me lod of hme ome fo 
to descril 5 at time seems to 
pen of the novelist than 
to that of the historian. Let us picture to ourselves a 
man of about -five, and somewhat older: 
his countenance of a long or 5 bis, exes bine, with an 
expreesion at once variab! usual; 
i ae ee at 7 bak 
nof of ilb-nature; his nose slightly turned up, te, 
and remarkable for a constant play in the aay ie 
nostrils. “He dressed,” says one of bis many ly 


ea pint ed 
tiavity. he tow Bip iad eae 


yation. He not, however, settled the coachmaker’s 
tho avd bt inpatient rededarn daterunod thon preva 
ci iy 
ing himself overy day at the Bisbop of Autun’s dour, af the 
oRrmeal aon i d saw, without recog- 
for » M. - 
nising, a well-dressed es fedivdoa? git hw bat in bee hoc, 
Sod toting veg low cals omel tie of his coach, 
“ Et qui des vous, mon ami?” he said at leat. “ Je suis 
soles corrosion, Hasaetgasee:. “ Aly! vous ées mon car- 
voules-vous, mon carrossier ?” “Je veux 
dire payé, i Ge einaour said the coachmeker, humbly. 
“ Ah! vous des mon sarrowier, vous vowles dire paye ef 
vous acres payd, mon carrosster.” “ Ei quand, 
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reg fol poly bebe 
anticipations é which in the pomy 
foulat a * swopt, on the let of May, throug 
city of Versailles. : ; 
Rill, there wea even st that moment visible the 
and symbol of the approaching crisis ; for dark behind 
waving plumes and violet robes of the great dignitaries of 
Churelt and State, moved on the black in sable cloak 
garb, of the Commons, or tiars-état, body which 
as , been nathing, bat which had just been told by 
of its most illustrious members,t that it oughd to be 


ing. 
panory of, he mighty, revelatioe which at this 
moment was commencing, is sostirring amongst us,— 
the breath of the tempest which then strack down tower 
and temple, is still eo frequently fancied to be rustling 
about our own dwellings,—that when the mind even now 
wandera back, around and about this time, it is always 
with a certain interest and curiosity, and we pause ones 
again to muse, even though we have often before meditated, 
‘upon that memorable event which a new chapter in 
history of the world. Aud the more we reflect, the 
* “And who are you, my friend” “Iam your coschmsker, 
my lord.” “Ab! you are my coachmaker; and what do yon want, 
my coschmaker 7° “I want to be paid, my lori” “Ah! you are 
my coachtaaker, and you want to be paid; you shall be paid, 
my ogohmaker.” * And when, my lord” “ You are very inqui- 
mi 
t Bieyts, in a celebrated pamphlet published at this period. 


and 
had, 
one 


does it appear leas astonishing that a monarch with 
arbitrary sway, that a magistracy with. extraordinary ivi- 
each ishing to retain their authority, ve 
fantarily in another power, long slumbering in an 
almost forgotten eonsiitution and which, whan roused into 
activity, was 20 immediately omnipotent over perliament 
and king. a 
‘The ontline of Louis XVI's reign is easily, h Ido 
not remember where it is briefly, and clearly . At 
ita commencament, the influence of new opinions was con~ 
fined to the library and drawing-room, The modern 
notions of constitutional liberty and political economy 
Tat of fis ont, badass bes poche by ms poe, 
men o! worl not men in power, 


seriously into the public mind. of these, ministers 
would have to make the reforms that were most 
necessary with the aid of 


ueen. ited the influence of an old favourite. M. de 
Galonne, a plausible, clover, but jal gentleman, 
was the first minister of any im chosen by the 
influence 


ernment mnst bear some 
to each other. trembled at suddenly re- 
lncing old charges; new taxes were the only alternative ; 
and yot it was almost impossible to such texea 
from the lower and middle classes, if clergy and 
nobility, who conjointly possessed about two-thirds of the 
soil, were exempted from all contributions to the public 
wants. The minister, nevertheless, shrank from ii 
the privileged classes of their immunities, without some 
enteric foe Denar He called together, there- 
fore, consideral ges, or “ notables,” ag 
new measures and new imposts, some of the former of 


“they could say what 
at they ootld nob do ft 
was the business of the sovereign; but his edicts, 
in order to ire regularly the force of Jaw, had to be 
i | Sab he pegged gl and it is easy to 
lerstand a of regitration became, 
under partir carat the power of roa The 
influence of that rtak agioteral‘corpers corporation, called the 
“* Pasliament of Faria indeed, acquired, since it had 
heen foun neceamry tet sue’ Looe XLV.» wil by 
the senction of its outhority,a more clear and positive 
character than at former periods. This judicial court, or 
legislative jaeembly, hed thas become a constituent part 
also become—as all political assem- 
blies, however composed, which have not others for their 
rele, wall ee the repeeentntare ot popes opinion: 
It bad geen, with a certain of jealousy, the convo- 
cation, however temporarily, of another chamber (for such 
he emery ot nueaiaee malate, called), "sat wae, 
moreover, as belonging to the aristocracy, not very weil 
to the surrender of aristocratical privileges. it 

, therefore, to register the new taxes proposed to 
it: thus thwarting the consent of the notables, avoiding, 
for a time, the imposts with which its own class was 
threatened, and acquiring, nevertheless, some increase of 
popularity with the who are usually disposed to 
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Teaist all taxation, were with invectivea 
against the extrava; ee coats wie taen the 
Tesigtance of the secompanied, 

‘The government ‘cajled and throataned the pasliament, 


recalled recalled i, again quarrelled with it, attempted to suppress 


* irienace Teoks famine eppeared at hand, 
backsey ane xsi; hore "eas no conatituled 
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aut with sufficient or sufficient confidence 
in iteelf to act decisively. People looked out for some 
new authority: they found it in an ant form, “The 


i 
tf 
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: one portion 
ase it participated in the views of the court, and the 
other because it particy in those of the parliament. 
In the meantime, tl ‘unfortunate Archbishop, who 
tried every plan for filling the coffers of the court 
without the aid of the great council now called together, 
Seca aod Aomocog fo Wa sical retaaa jae 
summoned : ing to invari i 
of restoring to OS ‘caheenan, who’ has ince 
his i losing office, M. Necker was again 
at the of the finances and presented to the 
public as the most influential organ of the crown. 


x 

It will be apparent, from what I have said, that the 
court ex] ptt yai tiny eseeneargia tig 

against t liament, whilst i + expected to 
fod in. the’ Btates General an ly against the court. 

a a notables, the 
ity, or t, and 

at bal al : 





sanction some just and 

the institutions that were 
digappearing, and the ideas that had come into vogue. It 
‘wag necessary to calm the apprehensions of those who hed 
anything to lose, to fix the views of those who thought 
the something to gain, and to come at once to # 
80) it with the various classes—here agitated by fear, 
there by expectation. But however evident the necassi 


efforts at angen ver ; and thus the 
tevolntion onwards, its tide swelling, and ita 
rapidity being increased by the blunders of those who had 
the greatect interest ire to arrest it, The fortune 
of M. de Talleyrand was embarked upon that great stream, 
of which few could trace the source, and none foresaw the 
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25 
determined whether the three orders were to sit and vote 
together, or whether each order was to sit and vote apart ; 

after M. Necker's firat regulation it was clear that, in 
one case, the one tS the Commons would predominate 
over all opposition; and that, in the other, it would be 
subordinate to the two rival orders. A struggle then 
‘ahnlly canon 


fi 


xIL 

‘The members of the “ tiers-dtat,” who, os helen 
tho threo bodies forming the Btatee General, hed been left 
in posseesion of the chamber where all the orders had been 
fret collected to mest the sovereign an accident much in 
hopin rndigyr angie Hea gras Serre forma area 

join them there. ‘The hesitated ; the noblea 
erie Daya and weeks avey, and the minister, 
secing his original error, would willing! have remedied it 


now that which he Baht original have 
Bo pat leh nie vote on 


finance, and separately on ail other questions. 
This iden was ht forward late; but, even thus late, 


ut it is at great moments like these thet a great man 
suddenl, and whilet the crowd i# disousing 
what ia to be done, does it. Such a man was the 
Comte de Mirabeau; and on the 15th of June, this 
Fratton whose audacity was often prudence, 
the Abbé Sieyts (whose authority was 
tt fink lime Great with the Amostly to bring the subject 
under called on the tiers-<tat, sll coated 
and deliberating, to constitute themselves at once, 
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tatives of the French ” They did so in reality, 
though not in words, ing themselves duly elected, 
su taking wha tthe 2 The Bets Aseom!) . The 
t thought to i ings by simply 
Sailing up the chamber where ict n hitherto met, but 
80 paltry a device was insufficient to arreat the resolutions 
of men whose minds were now prepared for important 
events. Encouraging each other, the Commons rushed 
unhesitatingly to a tennis-court, and in that spot. 
i iy destaed’.to, witowes 90) soleumt 8. eeremany, 
swore, with but one dissentient voice, to stand by 
other till France had « constitution. After euch an oath, 
the alternative was clearly between the old monarchy, with 
ali its abuses, and a new constitution, whatever ita 
dangers On this ground, two orders in the State stood 
hoetilely confronted. But another order remained, whose 
—_ is such 8 j ctare was peterpan Lad ari 
‘was lergy,—whi respected if not venerated,— 
wealthy, connected by various links with each of 
ety, iatly looked up to by that great and 
aluggish mass of quiet men who always stand long waver- 
ing between extremes—had been endeavouring to 
home compromise between the privileged classes and their 
opponents, bat had as yet taken no prominent part with 
either. The moment wes come st which it could no 
longer hesitate. 
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he was doing what was best for himself, he separated 
from the rest of his family (who were the 
devoted to the Comte d’Artois and Marie-Antoinette), 
laboured with unwearied energy to enlist the body he 
belonged to on the popular side. 

To succeed in this o he had the talents and advan- 
tages most essential. His natural courtesy flattered the 
3 his various i ts captivated his more 
Jeamed brethren ; his tinh corer She set ct isha 

ioctl digutone ant ly, & majorit 
Sige agian pa epee eri a 
the Third Estate, on the 22nd of June, in the Church of 
Saint-Louis. 

From that moment the question hitherto doubtful was 

determined; for at no time have the clergy and the 
commons stood side by side without being victorions. It 
was in vain, therefore, that even eo early as the day 
following, the descendant of Louis XIV., in all the pomp 
espa, atin fo prs of ie rye 
te bad that day summoned to assemble—denounced 


z 


i 


B 


Ht 


tiers-état resisted ; the King ted—retracted,- 
sad shonin that ented oe oa tee perro 
on the 27th of June, the States-General, soecfrth 
desi, Wal bythe tide’ which bad bess alveady annted 
by the Commons (the National Assembly), held their 
Naa al 


Th ct hl sh ia cle gl a 
revolution in progress. Each ity had received = sort 
of mandate ar instruction from those who named him at 
the moment of his election. Such instructions or man- 
dates, which had been given at s time when could 
ly anticipate the state of things which hed since 
ar seemed to limit, the action of a deputy 
ipl pe ich fd pal sci 
attention of his constituents. 
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been. alread: We find his name, 
oe olin 
men? whom the ratorag ed when surrounded 





pad ene eee eee on ii 
easy, even after their cause was triumphant, for political 
own an own 
iicel segeicalem one whom ey iare vane 
Buch was the case now. 

XV 


In the exultation of the moment all moderete notions 


Thumanité, odo redlea i wort es hoounea pls heureux."¢ 
On the 4th of Augast, Pig memorable with one party,” 
observes M. Mi Bartholomew of 9, 
and with the ws tho 5 St. Bartholomew of abuses,"—- 


* Evéque d'Autun, archévéquo de Bordeaux, Lelly, Clermont 
PaO aaals were theo tected od by & pete 
jar souls were thea im! a philanthropy, 
which indpoed ua to seek passionately the Tenae of being aseal 6 
humanity, and of rendermg the omd:tion of man more bappy.” 


preserving or they would never have tnced. 
and polished society honourably vateaa he 
defects, was sanctioned by his yote; and the “rights of 
man,” the acknowledgment of which did 20 little to secure 
ie, pepe oe le oe citinen, wens] prnciaumed mie 
wo it he suggested. 

It is difficult to conceive how so cool and sagacions a 
statesman could bave imagined that an old society was to 
be well governed by entirely new laws, or that practical 
liberty could be founded on & declaration of abstract prin- 
ciples. A sane mind, however, does not always escape an 
epidemic folly ; any more than a sound body escapes an 
epidemic disease. Moreover, in times when to cevanro 
‘unnecessary changes is to pass for being the patron, and 
often in reality to be the supporter, of inveterate abuses, 
no one carries out, or can hope to carry out, precisely his 
own ideas. , Meniees an, oamees: He carat ieee 
one is 39; oj resistance 
aoc? poten «pokey; Sey: Te eect 
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those who do not feel, to feign, passion; and a wise 
man may excuse his partici in an absord enthusiasm 
observing it was ‘means to vanquish still more 


al prejudices 
Still, if M. de Talleyrand was at this moment an ex- 
reformer, he at least did not exhibit one 


juent characteristic of ited reformers, 
herd occupied in ishing some prvi hwn 
of futare ion, aa to despise the present sheolute 


necessities. He saw from the first that, if the new or- 
ganization of the State was really to be effected, it could 
nly bo so. ly re-eateblishing confidence in ite resoarase, 

thet a national would bo a social dissolu- 
tion. When, therefore, M. Necker (on the 25th of August) 

ited to the Assembly a memoir on the situation of 
The finances, eaking for = of eighty millions of francs, 
the Bishop of Aufun supported this loan without heaite- 
tion ; demonstrating the i i the 


‘when the loan thus granted was found t to 
satisfy the obligations of the State, he again aided the 
minister in obtaming from the Arsembly a tax of twent 
five per cent, on the income of every individual thi - 
out A greater national sacrifice has rarely been 
made in a moment of national distress, and has never 
+ been made for s more honourable object. It is impossible, 
indeed, not to feel an interest in the exertions of men 
animated, amidst all their errors, by 80 noble a spirit, snd not 
to regret that with aspirations so elevated, abilities 50 
distinguished, they should have failed so deplorably in their 
efforts to unite liberty with order—vigour with moderation. 
But Providence seems to have ibed as an almost 
universal rule that everything which is to have a long 
ee starring hr Sac oe s ciaating sesuel 
must expect that, in times of revolution, contending parties 
will constantly be hurried into collisions contrary to their 
reason, and fatal to their interests, but inevitably sug- 
gested by their anger or suspicions.. Hence the wisest 
intentions are at the mercy of the most foolish incidenta. 
Such an incident now occurred. 
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A military festival at Versailles, which the royal famil 
i ‘ly attended, and in which it perhapy idly de- 
ighted to excite » profitless enthusiasm amongst its goards 
and adherents, alarmed the multitude at Paris, already 
irritated .by an increasing scarcity of food, and dreading 
an appeal to the army on the part of the sovereign, aa the 
dreaded an a] to the people on the part of 
popular leaders. men of the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, and the women of the market-place, ei im- 
Pelled by their own in wants and indefinite = 
or guided (sa it was then—I belisve falsely—reported) 
betas laden of Weeler Sede wee oom 


i 


men, but he did not now imitate their conduct: on the 
contrary, it was precisely at the moment when they 
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separated themselves from the Revolution, that he brought 
forward s motion which connected hin’ jrovonaly sath 
it. 





tion of taxes was precarious and difficult, Some new 


fn rey bes ly resigned their tithes, which at 
first had only boen declared ba 
given up their plate. When M. de Juisné, Archbishop 


XVI 
M. Pozzo di Borgo, a man in no wise inferior to M. de 
though somewhat jealous of him, once said to 
me, “ Cet homme s'est fait en se rangeant toujours 
mai ie Beta et en ak ceux qui avaient le plus 
fai. 
ihe, peepesaity “which Posen at Bes somewhat 
bitterly but not inaccurately described, and which perhaps 
° phi has made bimeolf ing himself 
ty the aide of tho litte, and aiding thoae wl rors ecreg rode 
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perception of his own interests whit the perean 
whom I designate as “politic” life almost like 
Was 68] visible in the + in- 

No one can doubt that, at the moment when 


F 
E 
EE 
i 
E 
i 


bankruptoy, the ecclesiastical property wat pretty sure, & 
little sooner or a Tittle latar, to be appropriated to the 
public exigencies. Such an iation, nevertheless, was 
not without difficulties ; what the laity most wanted 
ese 6 cumshots of position and considera! ean in moll 
sanction a plan for surrendering the property of the c! ‘ 
The opinions ex] by aman of go high a rank am 

the nobility and the clergy es the Bishop of Autun, were 
feels of considerable importance, and fikely to give him 
4 opinions bein, ig Popular an important position, wi i 
was almost certain (M. Neckar’s infinence being already un- 
dermined) to lend—should a new ministry be formed on the 
liberal side—to office. Mirabeau, in fact, in a note written 
in October, which proposes a new ministerial combination, 


af the royal council without a tment, and gives the 
post of minister of finance to the ‘shop of Autun, saying, 
* His motion on the has won him that place.”* 
The argument with which the Bishop introduced the 
motion here alluded to has been so often repeated since 
the period to which I am referring, and has so influenced 
the condition of the clergy throughout a great portion of 
«La motion du clereé li x conguis cette pace"—Corrdpond- 
ance de Mindynn ef te Comte dela 
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is, that the nation, an unlimited power 
over all the bodies within its bosom, —not the 


ight to destroy the whole body of the clergy, because that 
ie remuivel for the serie’ of region but the pnt 
to sny particular aggregations of such body when- 


ever they are either icial or simply useless; and if 
the State possesses thia right over the existence of preju- 
dicial or uselees aggregations of the clergy, it evidently 


ospesnes a similar right over the property of such aggre- 


a Tt appeara to mo aloo clear that as the nation is bound 
to see that the porpose for which foundations or endow- 


confiscate their property- sh it is just to suppress 
Denar which te no longest fr the object. for 
which such benefices were |—is it just to confiscate 
or reduee the revenue of those dignitaries and members 
of the church, who are now actually living and performing 
the services which belong to their escred calling ? 

“For my own part, I confess the srgaments employed 
to eu; the cont inion 9] to me to admit of 
error anewor I tall pubs voy sple anawor 
to the Assembly. 

“However the possession of & property may be - 


vidual right is that for his honest subsistence: 
remainder has to be applied to the relief of the poor, 
or fo the maintenance of of worship. If then the 
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su 
their necessary 

alstence; that it may also profit by all benefices to which 
no duties are a! and assure to itself the reversion of 
all such benefices as may hereafter fall into that condition; 
and lastly, that it may reduce all extra t salaries Dow 
js the if it take to itaelf Ay ths bigness 
from the decent maintenance of the lergy-~ 


fo whch ie Sate gre a legitimately 
wi tate may, in opinion, legiti 
appropriate the whole of the atl ), OD 
assuring to the clergy therefrom what de ai 
for their decent support.” . 
xk 

‘Thus M. de contended :— 
ek, hist ia  mecabors ot Che clase eve nok like 

sero s their property 
pot for their own en} but the re 
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ifn bal mitted rasan il bry. 
cane rol 
In this state of the real nature of 


and an immense relief to the State. I ssy an immense 
relief to the State, since, according to the calculations 
which the Bishop of Autun submitted to the Assembly— 
ron Berge to have been made with considerstion— 


"To this ta ject I ahall by-and-by have to return. 


wi the pubho at that time enveloped in the mystery 
with which ij surrounds those subjecta which are 
detailed in and involve such vast interests as the 
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ome persons ware disposed to form one, inasmuch as that 
& currency which was forced was nothing more dr lees 
than an exhibition of the insolvency of the institution 
which it wes intended to —he turned to the general 
Sepia bigest ie comntiel fon son, cosy 
. is , 
Sn rally cance ome eid Sly 
by temporary resources the crisis whi ia inevitably 
arriving. the contrivances of wit and cunning are 
exhausted. For the future, honesty must replace genius, 
Side by side with the evidence of our calamities must ba 
placed the evidence of their remedy. All must be reduced 
to the simplicity of an account-book—drawn up by good 
sense, kept by good faith.” 

This speech obtained for ita author general encomiums : 
it was praised in the Fondoir of the fine lsdy, for the 
alogancé of its style; im the eountry house of the backer, 
for the soundness of ita views; even the Faubourg St. 
Germain acknowledged thst M. de Talleyrand, he 
seél‘vat (a rascal), was 8 stateaman, end that in 
iniquitous times a seelérat, a man of quality, and a states- 
man, might be useful to his country. Such universal 

larity did not last long. In the following month 

Pidnnary'31, 1790), the liberal bishop declared” himself 

in favour of conferring upon a Jew the rights of a French 

citizen. This opinion—considered by many as a double 
castes 





[ 
= 
E 
f 
: 
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making what is called “Ja case du dia one fare la 
eons de aque d'Autun.” re 

man’s tation, however, wi jes run hi 
is not unfroquent ade ty ul opeeuanlbs ad ies 
name of M. MTalleymand now rose ih the eountry and 
the Assembly just in proportion as it sank in the circles 
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Few persons had, in fact, rendered such imy it ner 
vices to the cause which he had espoused. To his en- 
desrours, at wo have soon, it was mainly owing that the 


jomed the commons in the of 8t, Louis, and 
thus constituted the Shorily afterwards, 
by contending against the imperative nature of thoee orders 


which the members of the States-General had received 
from their constituents, he had sided in no small degrep 
in ing the National Assembly from the instructions 
which otherwise have. its progress. Elected 
8 mamber of the committeo, appointed to prepare the new 
constitution which was to be to France, his labours 
had been amongst the moat ‘ble of that body, and the 
future rights of Frenchmen had been proclaimed in the 
words which he had suggested as most a inte, 
Evineing on all questions of fioance that Inewledge of 
Principles hich produces, clearness of statement, he had 
ably assisted M. Necker in the measures by which that 
otal Het moet fo reese le credit and raise 
the revenue ; and, finally, he had delivered up the wealth 
mo poms his own order, as a sacrifice (such, at least, 
was hi ion) to the public weal. 


of the 
Assembly was, indeed, so considerable, that it was thought 
that no one could be better qualified to explain and defend 


France. It has long since been forgotten amongst the 
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xxL 
mamoir or manifesto, to which I have been alluding, 
the abolition of privileges, the reform of the 
apenas of & representative ae abo 
. @ new 
ie oFetection, Toten pond on I ture 
ith of February, in the National Assembly, 
ht of the mass mace author waa arsed 
+ assemb! & majorit; three 
seventy-five Cale one hundred 
, although the Abbé Sieyés—no mean rival— 
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y of Sciences in Paris and the Royal Society in 
London should be appointed to fix on some natural 
for measure and weight, which should be slike applical 
to England and France. “Chacune des deux nations,” 
he added, * formeratt sur cette mesure ses ¢talons, qu'elle 
conserveratt aves le plus grand soin, da telle sorte que si, 
au bout de plusieurs sie les, on sapercevait, de quelque 
variation dans Tannée sidérale, les dalons pussent servir 
@ Pévaluer, & par la a lier ce point émportant du systeme 
du monde a une grande é cule do TAssemblbe 
Nationale, Peut-itre méme permis de voir dans ca 
concours de deux nations interrogeant ensemble la nature, 

* The presidency was for fifteen days; but the connideration 
in which ‘this diglity was Yield may be cotzmated by the fact that 
‘Mirabean, nnotwittatending ‘Tas utmost efforts, was unable to obtain 
it until the subsequent year. 


i 
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i te at ie a eae 
once 80 ages Sipe 
Tejoice at an example of 
wl \—himself no Jess a stateaman than 8 philo- 


the atc of sf enenee sd 

Re dots Genk ore 
poblio affairs, they carry thereunto @ spirit more 
vite dean Ga Oat ck wnat Be ve 


ore ee ee ee 

es rere es the bale of the 
were ew powers 

Scar pee are 


the count d_ communes, 
peal Ar ont; the rapier of th tribunals 
of justice was decreed. No one entirely approved of the 
constitution thus to be created, but there waa an almost 
‘universal satisfaction at its being eo nearly completed. 


sodas a Ars two rates Beall by be pegs form Hen 

which it onght to preserve greatest care, 60 

if a the ea of sve contarnyeny vavain in th sider year 

sloutd be perceived, the standards might serve to ascertain its 
extent, and in this way to connect this important point in the 
tern of the universe with a mighty epoch, such as that of the 

National Assert. Fechapa, even wo may bo pernitied to Sxowe 

‘in this co-operation of two nations, together interrogatir 

obtain from hor an important sola, tbe pial o of pal 

union brought about by the intervention of 
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Pant IL 


FROM THE FESTIVAL OF THE 14TH OF JULY TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


Blewea the Muncant of France at fostival of the 16th of Jaly.—Incrasiag 
flowncinl distren.—M, de Talleyrand's views —Cisil constitution of the clergy. 
—M. Talley duct —Lefuses archbishopric of Patis.—Letter to 





ke 

‘with M, de Tallevrund who attends his death-bel.—Drobabilities ax to 
having initiated M1. de Talleyranl into plots of court,-Leaves M. de Talley- 
rand hia futeuled prech ou the Jaw of aucoesion, which rerulated the present, 
state of the liw ax Fiance, and which M, de Talleyrand red in the Natlonal 
Amembly.—M. de Talleysaud sunpended trom hu eybcopal funetlons, and 


quits the Chuich_—The King’s ‘light—Conduct and ewe of M. de Talley- 
rand.—Wishes to aid the King—-Foolsh conduct of court party,—Fatal 
decree of National Amembly, foriidding the re-election uf tts noembera.—MK. de 
Tolleyrand’s rojo of educatwa,—Avwembly clows the 13th of September, 
1701,—M, de Tilleyran goes to Englund, January 1792, 





‘We are arrivod at the festival of the 14th of July, held to 
celebrate the destraction of the Lastille, and to do honour 
to the new government which had risen on its : let 
‘us pouso for @ moment on that day of joy ! 

An immense aud magnificent amphitheatre is erected 
on the Chump de Mara: there the hereditary sovereign of 
France, und the temporary president of an elected assembly 
—the joint symbols of two ideus and of two epochs—are 
reated on two equal thrones, resplendent with the arms 
which the nation has taken from its ancient kings; 
and there ix the infant prince, on whom en erulting 
people look kindly as the inheritor of his father’s engage- 
ments, and who is to perpetuate the race of Saint Louis: 
and there is that queen, “decoreting and cheering the 
sphere she moves in, glittering like the morning star, foll 
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of life, and splendour, and joy ;" and there that royal 
maiden, beauteons with the of the palace, bleased 
‘with the virtues of the cloister—a princess, a rain! 
atined to be a martyr! And there 1s the vain 
Lafayette, leaning on his citizen sword: and there 
terrible Mirabean—his long hair streaming to the 
and there that well-known and still memorable Assembly, 
turely proud of its vaunted work, which, alas! like 
‘we are assisting at, is to be the mere pageant 
of a day. And. behold, in yonder baleony, the moat 
gracafal and splendid court in Enrope, for such even at 
open sein you conical banda teasing tei epee 
open space, yon ing their respective 
‘banners, and ing every portion of that great 
family which at this moment is rejoicing over the triumph 
it has achieved. On a eudden the sky—the light of which 
mingles so well with the joy of mon, but which had 
hitherto bean dark und snllen—on a suddon the eky clears 
up, and the sun blends his pomp with that of this noble 
ceremony! And now, robed in hia pontifical yurments, 
and standing on an altar througed by throo lan 
iests, in long white robes and tricoloured ginlles. the 
i of Autun bleases the great stundard, the oriflamme 
of France, no longer the enrign of war, but the sign and 
token uf peace Letween the jmst and the fature—between 
the old recollections and the new espirations of the French 


peonle, 

‘Who, that had been present that day in Paris, cond 
have teclieved that thuse who wept tenderly with the 
children of Bearne, at the foot of the statue of Henry IV., 
would #0 soon langh horribly round the scaffold of his 
descendant? thet the gay mmu'titude, wandering in the 
Champs Elysves, amidst garlinds of light, and breathing 
sounds of gentle happiness aud affection, would so soon be 
the ferocions inob, masssereing in the prisons, murdering 


in the public streets, dancing round the ine dripping 
with innocent blood? that the ch, the court, tho 
deputies, every popular and image of this yngust 


‘incely 
pageant, the very forms of igion with which it was 
consecrated, would in two or thrce brief years be svoffingly 
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and wealth of his profession ? 
Le 
From the 14th of July, 1789, to the 14th of July, 
1790, the aeenea which were com in this, which 


well and chine 1790, M. tig hah 
‘unnotioed, al is wi 
bat a year before he ny ee em amidst 
pera About the same time, Hicbest begat 't0 
suspected ; and the shouts of “Vive Lafayette!” 
to een mgs gots ch bes Kedeyoned by the 
also if became 
pore eet the sale of the church pentys which, 


manage mags have. 7 order to the 
Fneaces, waa lifsly, on contrary, to render the national 
bankruptey more complete. 

In order to Eeccoday thet T dhoald orate rapidip 
Talleyrand, it is necessary that explain rapidly 
how this calamity occurred. The Assembly, desiring to 
secure the irrevocsbility of its deerees by 88 BOOR, 
as possible of the vast estate which it had was to 
be sold, and desiring also to increase its financial resources 
without delay, Tooked out for some means by which this 
double end could be accomplished. After two or three 


. ie. llarité de M. do Lafayette ‘qui s'était dlevée i haut 

éeliner de og jour Ta (14 July) + un mois pi tard 
forrone "ta boy Latayetto? aux cris de ‘ Vive 
Entayettet "(Conte de la March) 


(tl 
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projects, for a moment taken up and then abandoned, the 
idea finally adopted was that of issning State notes, repre- 
senting @ certain value of national , sud giving 
them a forced currency, 60 that r would have an 
immediate value independent of that w they acquired 
ag the representatives of property. 
onl tiny bd ts edrning for olny pape ma, 
vantage over ordinary paper money, 
that ited i ive 
sais ead a Ge tok toe ot br tested con 
frones took place at @ time when some substitute was 
really required for Hho soit tach every one, from alarm 
and want of confidence, had then begun to hoard, its 
effects were rather beneficial than the reverse. The 
Assembly instantly thought it had an inexhaustible fund 
at ita diaposal 5 Li Oot sed pak angry 
Fania oilbeoy tre sates ok erst and it became 
evident that this moe of meoting the current wants of the 
eal Pedal gr spatial rape aael spon igen 
ina manner not in an 
wey ella Sr by fas eoaaeel eal or business of the 
community, altering the value of money in all the 
transactions of life. M. at once foresaw the 
evils to which this system would naturally lead; and 
saying, “Je serais inconsolable st de la rigueur de nos 
deorels tur le clergé i ne résultait pas le fut de la chose 
demonstrated, with a clearness 


publique, ted, and 
eT tat the eet Ge which the Assembly had 
must inevitably cause the total dise; noe of 
bollion, an enormous rise in provicions, a daily iation 
of 8tate paper and of | ae ae State paper representing 
land), 8 zapid variation , a. impossibility of 
all regular commerce. 


But men in desperate times disregard ultimate results. 
The Assembly wanted funds at the moment: forced 
assignats created those funds; and when Mirabeav 

* “J should be inconsolable if the severity of our decrees a4 to 
the should not produce as its result the salvation of the 
State."—Seo Appendiz. 
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particular prinai; every portion of government 
Pigalle daivedl fom that people On the contrary, 
the mobility given tos government by any system that 
introduces into it the popular passions and variations of 


jon, requires some element of fixity and 
stability to give to its Sacmagph sR 
to its action. But the National Assambly—like those 
invalids who, having found a remedy for their disease, 
fancy that if a little of such remedy does some ry 
aed meee #2 mine: mone saa aecel em the their 
with one exception, upon same 
Jwaia; and aa their chamber was elective, their municipali- 
tics cloctive—so their judges were to be elective, and thei: 
clergy and bishops elective alo. 
lore commenced the first serious schism in the nation, 
for that which had hitherto existed had bean between the 
sation sade ear. im said that the clergy, and 
more especi i x not willi al 
Poy ogee orf irgionpems 
consider theirs, is loss, however, furnished them with 
but a worldly cause of feud; it neither affected their con- 
aciences, nor the consciences of their flocks. But the new 
regulations, whatever their intrinsic merits, entirely 
chan the existing condition of the Homan elrureh, and 
at the root of its discipline, These regulations, 
juently, were denounced by the Pope, and could not 
tele ly accepted by the more zealoua of the priest- 
In auch circumstances it would have been far wiser to 
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spiritual condition of the “untouched. 
became iogrt ive up beneficea, 
an coe 
new 
y who might otherwise icles 
ity to the Revolution ; and at the 
time to the’ Bovolution fast thet pessouting 

i ty wh which “Tridel he fanaa, Bork Such a 
poh Berar divided Beal into two classee—one 
Paget he i tn, in great UY 
iim, government its 

it ite 


dl irk hat the repodh of the by ite servility. 
A Catholic clergy disowned by the was useless to 


EE 
RE 


s 


EH 
i 


HE 


those rt Catholic 3 no clergy at all was 
wanted for those who no religion whatsoever. 
‘The course which M. de observed in this business 


fede ee mot at which it was 
iin on Cag pi ah a Conali~ 


tation of the Cler; to the lith of July. The 
dleokges 22 aoa Eowted a delay, with tho intention of 
Ber "to Home, the law did not finally pass the 


Bore tll the 27th of Novezaber, 
iod_ was between the 


Sorrign a th Pope co the Eo and he 
sophers and the church reformers—for both took a part in 
ive Eaguel ‘Yor «bishop, stil looking to oocle- 
it was for & to 

itis dpe al ely dingronbl fr dos 
in @ statesman 
aspiring to popular See ey separate himself from the 
Tae Reoll of the Sontet also, was for a while 
Bing of Aen fo xp ty tno yp ar be 
ufan to expres ite merite, 

it. Bat whe th Amen bh had pronounced ite 

and that decree received the formal 

though reluctant assent of the King, the case was different. 
A law had been passed, and the question was, 
not whether it was a law, but whether, a lew, 
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it was to be obeyed. A battle had been fought, 


guestion wae, nob whether the. victont i 
whether it was better to join with 
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cso jwstified this fi 
department, and ultimately undertook to 


ijoying & 
iblic duties, might deprive any members of the clergy of 
Fach alary if they would not submit to the laws of the 
ferment eae and employed them ; he neverthe- 
contended, iy and consistently and st all times 


us dispossessed would have a ri 


fices left without income or loyment ; a principle at 
feet cocepbol aa jst, but coms ooo as 7 
for there is no compromise between parties when one ix 
conscientiously disposed to resist what it deems an act of 
injustice, and the other resolutely determined to crush what 
it deems a selfish opposition. 
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Iv. 

Amidst the varions vacancies which were occasioned by 
the refaml of the high dignitaries of the chureh to take the 
cath whish the Constitution now exacted from them, was 
that of the archbishopric of Paris; and as it was known 
that M. de Tale could be elected for this post if he 


cases, exaggerated 

M. de Talleyrand was, up to the last hour of his life, 
almost indifferent to praise, but singularly enough (consi- 
dering his long and yaried career), exquisitely sensitive to 
censure; and his susceptibility on this occasion so far got 
the better of his caution, as to induce him fo write and 
Fotlieh a lett in the Monde, of Ronis, Fotzanry 6, 


Letter of M. de Talleyrand to the editors of the 
“Gai respecting his candidature for the Yous 
Qj ar, 


ry: 
“Smee the existence of the National Assembly, I may 
have sppesces inet derent (2 Pe innaremle calumnies in 
which + parties have indulged themselves at my 
Never have I made, nor ever shall I make, to 
my calumnistors the sacrifice of one single opinion or one 
single action which seems to me beneficial to the common- 
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of the department of Paris. ‘a free state, the le of 
which have repossessed themselves of the right of slection 
—4. ¢, the true exercise of their sovereignty—I deem that 
to declare openly the Post to which we aspire, is to invite 


Pep ty eg hes 
int () ourselves in 
this way to the obeorrations of thei and give even 
the prejudiced and the hostile the opportunity to do their 
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carry into the tomb all the remaining wisdom and 
moderation of the ; and, as he himself sadly and 
proud: ell remaining fragments of that 


trigue, indigence, and adventure, up to the of 
tiettely the Votes of his own Cot satan ad of toe 
unwise and absurd severity of his father, whose two 


glance that an era was now approaching, suited to his 
‘a which tas haughty but exible 
character was likely to force or insinuate its way: his 
whole soul, therefore, was bent upon being one of that 
assembly, which he from the first predicted would soon 
bay mors the destinies of his iain iia 
‘tain expenses were necessary to obtain this object, and, 
as usual, Mirabeau had not @ farthing. The means which 
he adopted for procuring the money he required were the 
least creditable he have devised. published a 
ware eaters eee 
@ work ft i rivate, i 
the mison with which he dey ts in * 
government was indignant ; a prosect: 
tion was instituted against him the Parliament of 
* A defence has been set np for Mirabean, vis., that the work, 
though written by him, was published without his knowledge by & 
‘bookseller's wife, his mistress. But besides the utter improbability 
of this story, there is the fact that Mirabeau remained until his 
death on the best terms with the person who would thus have 
betrayed a most sacred trust and marited his bitterest contempt and 


ition. 
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Paris; M. de Montmorin, and others, by whom he hed 


i ly been patronised, tld him ly they wished to 
uaintance. 

i eta these disgraceful difficulties Mirabean 

scram! He denied that the work was published by 


his suthority, 
Rejected their sittings by the nobility af Provence, 
who decreed that, ha’ no fiefs of his own, and being 
manly tomiat elk ku kao aks In inl coat 
sit among the nobles, he became the succesaful candidate 
of the Hers-tat for Aix; and st the meeting of the States- 
General stood before the which had socused, and 
ny ch Pa iated him, s daring and 

Br ag 

sat, a 
he was not #0 either by i maori bee 

His views for France were limited to the ing ita 
representative government ; and his views for 


gor tame heh Seaeenty lead ambitious men under 
auch & government to adopt opposition as a road wer. 
“ Tribun par a cll ax only wd of hi by yea 
= 7” © aristocrat par got.” Ho aimed at obtain- 


his cng cotton, ed being minister of 
the orown under tla t constitution. 

M. de Tolleyrand had the same wish, and probably the 
game ambition. These two statesmen, therefore, would 


natorally, at the meeting of the have 
as two private friends who bt the 

game on es mattera, But the ibhication “The 

Secret of the Court of Berlin,” offensive to the 


wre Gan pail col Tegel UL de Talleyrand, 
wise i to 
at whose intercession Mi had been employed, and 
to inci indeed, Mirabeau’s correspondence had been 
ly addressed. This circumstance had, therefore, 

Frac tomtom oll imi antirsacy. bevmeen: these 
‘personages who were shout to exercize so great an 
influence over approsching events. It is difficult, how- 
ever, for two men to act a prominent part on the same 
* See Les Considerations aur la Révolution, by Madame de Steél. 
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side for any length of time in s popular assembly, and 


sere ben eaieet sar without relay into an 

soguaimtance, or anew Yo what extent 

Old relations between sod M., de Talleyrand 
pod Tenewed, it i difintt to sey bat that on the 
2st of October, 1789, they together with 
eome degree of intimacy is i from a letter of 
Mirabean to the Comte hl Marck, in which letter 


Had this ministry been formed, it is 

the history of France during the next si ears would 

Sg le soees si by Oe hay 
mos laeagure 

was that Qorember 9, 1789) which prevented any of its 

reaps being minister during its continuance, and 


perempery like Mirabeau and Talleyrand, were hoping 
to erect constitutional t, and to have the 
direction ‘of it, were incalealatle, ‘Tho persons at that 
wil meen opin palin ee 
wil te ions; great ents, it ambition. 
‘men been piscad the ‘bead of affairs they 
might be have ontroied theos and jeauidehed s prusmas 
at once and safe. Bat this new regulation pre- 
vented who were powerful as representatives of the 
People, trom using their influence in supporting the 
het Paseions = se violont nd tha : desperate, 
were eir positions 
to seek for ‘by means hostile & the constitntion 
which dilated their 
Tt had this eftct apo irabean; and his sentiments 
becoming known to the court, sort of alliance established 
iteelf between them in the of 1790 ;—an alliance 
entered into too late (sines most of the great questions on 
* See Appendér, 
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which Mirshean’s influence might have been usefal were 
already Gecided) and most absurdly aa sbeurdly carriod on; poeta 

opened to Mirabean if 
eng pened ts at first, and for 8 time, exacted 
that the compact he had entered into with the great orator 
for the defence of his throne should be kept altogether 
secret, even from his own ministere* 

Mirabean was to advise the King in secret, to hel) him 
indirectly in public; but he was A to_haye the 
countenance, and he was to be thwarted and opposed 
oe & ich both to this it 

error Ww] arrangement com- 
sais wes tas malt of Use Sestig oud teveoftns charac 
of the one, who never did any wholly and sincerely, 
and of the over-bold and it of 
other, who never doubted that whatever he attempted 
raust succeed, and who now essily persuaded himeelf that 
having vanquished the difficulty of opening a communica- 
ton mi car be shoud om omy vn that of 
govaming it irabesu to serve the 

Php betes iy do #0 evident, he 

Giot u unnaturally perhaps) felt con ty ad 
‘would be ti i, and his talents ort 

But it is clear that the King thought of 
dangerous enemy, and not of gaining a a 
Thus be went on supplying Mirabean’s wants, receiving 
Mirabesu’s reports, attending little to Mirabean’s counsels, 
until matters got so baal as cree, Bi. Seremokaton 
Louis XVI. was vanquished ad (this was about the end of 
1790), bon which tho ie time, wie hel bee enter- 

a wi daring orator 
advised, dt which tho King bad Seven up io th $oss, 
rejected nor yet sanctioned. 

This plan consisted in withdrawing the King from Paris; 
surrounding him with ‘zoope sill fathfal, and by the aid 

* When M. Meroy, the Austrian ambassador, and for a time 
the intermediate agent between the court and Mirabean, left 
M. de Montmorin, the minister of foreign affairs, was, without the 
knowledge of his colleacues, admitted into the secret of the court’a 


engacements, end euthorised to correspond with Mirabeau concerning 
their execution. 
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of 8 zew assembly, for which public opinion was to be 
|, reforming the ‘on the point of 
ing compltads constitation which, while i pretended 
to be monarchical, not only prevented the monarch from 
Practically exerosing any power without the expres 


assembly, but established, as its 
manor Lacie Arg was merely the 


executor of that assem! A wealpn cake an addi- 
tion which, at first sight, may seem of small im 
but which, as it was calculated daily to influence the apirit 
of men’s actions, could not but have an immense effect on 
the daily working of their institutions. Nor was this all. 
i Mie week tas eae er aa, coon that 
ot the moment—the result of and 
pee rgiectaler poetry apes 
resson. nts 
seeeiDg ng any wolity.(whaberee Betz atest) pares 


gape cae, t of the le and to 
check the Sao ctullitions of 
int 





polar excitement ‘Even this barrier, however, waa not 

terposed between a chamber which was to have all 

the influence in the State, and a chief magistrate who was 
to have none. 

The constitution about to be passed was, in short, an 
impracticable one, and no person saw this more clearly 
than Mirabeac ; at, whilst ready and desirous to destroy 
it, he by no means lent himself to the ideas, though he 
was eomewhat subjugated by the charms of Marie-An- 
toinette. 

“ Je serai ce que j'ai 66 toujours,” he says in a letter 
to the King, 15 {5d Dhernber, 1700, denne du du pouvoir 
monarch 89266 parla lois; spdtre de Ia hherté garantie 

voir 
BS eod Ser or 
enterprise of rescuing at same time & 
monarch in the hands of courtiers enthusiastic for absolute 


© 4] shall be what I have alwaya been, the defender of the 
macuarekical power, regsiated by the, lswsy the apostle of liberty, 
guaranteed by the monarchioal power.” 
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qireeP pol Bm rarocpasscdelisor ss 

ich i to trample constituti: 

tt eet een 

have narrated what had undoubtedly been Mirabean’s 

Projects; for we have to consider whet ware probably hie 

Thonghte when, in sonto suffering but with an mnelonded 

ind and a clear prescience of his a] ing dissolution, 

be summoned his former friend, with whom, it is eaid, he 
i reconciled, to the 


oFei|" 


was never till that instant completely to 
couch from which he was no more to rise. 
Must we not ay that Mirabeau in this, his last 
conversation with M. de , spoke of the achames 
pro- 


For this supposition there are many plausible reasons. 
M. de Talleyrand, like Mirsbeau, wes an aristocrat by 
birth, a liberal by circumstances and opinion; he was also 
one of the members of the Assembly, who possessed the 
prealett euthority over thst portion of it which Mirabeaa 
ii influenced ; and likewise one of a very small num- 
ber of members upon whom M. de Montmorin, the minister 
with whom Louis XVI. at last consented that Mirabeau 
should confidentially communicate, had told Mirabean he 
most relied. Lastly, he was acquainted with all the 
clagses and almost all the individuals then seeking to 
diatarb, or hoping to compose, the disordered elementa of 
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Lpeaeppeg oa Aad peerdradeg german 
Thave no clue, however, beyond eee Mi 
0 


this 
M. de Talleyrand himself, who, on the following day, 
amidst a silence anda sorrow which pervaded all partice 
{Sor'8 men of ior genius, whatever his faults, rarel) 
ies unlamented), ascending the tribune of the Nati 
Assembly, said in a voice which appeared unfeignedly 


"I went yesterday to the house of M.de Mirabeau. 
An immense crowd {ht mansion, to which 1 carried 
a sentiment more sorrowful than the public grief. 
ge yh gece hy nich te 
image of death; it was here but in the mind of 
him whom the mot danger menaced. Ho had 


i regretting 
Sepsived hia of the wer of performing # public duty. 
‘Bir, a his opinion wee cxanmiifed to wring, ha he confided 
the manuscript to me, in order that I might in his name 
communicate it to you. Tam going to execute this duty 
The author of the manuscript is now no more; and so 
fhe pails won, Gad jon ary imagine pomccins ing 
i you may ves cat 

his ln rath, a yom ten othe endef whic Tam 
about to reed to yo 

Bach were the words with which M. do Talend pr 
faced the memorable discourse which, in 

Sele ea Sekar 2 Suede nv ae aed 
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in Franes, laid the foundations of a new French society, 
on a basis which no circumstance that can now happen 
seams likely to alter. 

“There is as much difference,” said Mirabean, “between 
what a man does during his life, and what he does after 
his death, as between death and life. What isa tertament ? 
It ia the expression of the will of a man who hag no longer 
any will respecting property which is no longer his pro- 

3. it is the action of a man no longer accountable for 
is actions to mankind ; it is an absurdity, and an absurdity 
it not to have the force of law.” 





he composed it, and who since then was with hi 
intellect and marvellous about to be consigned 


Se eco eran Aneeys ae we Mere een, B 
member of the department of Paris, was immediately 
chosen to fill the place in the directorship of thet de, 
ment, an appointment which Mirabeau’s death left vacant. 
In this municipal council, considerable influence still 
existed; nor did it want varions means for exercising 
that influence over the middle classes of the capital; eo 
that a man of resolution and tact could have made it one 
of the most useful instruments for restoring the royal 
authority and consolidating it on new foundations, 
fhe dedee ot cating space ws Oe : f ged 
6 design of ing it as organ of 
advice to the King, and of making i 
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him to listen to this advice, sinca we find that 

i eepp an addrce fo isn on ths I pril (about 
2 fortelghh after Mirabeau’s death), waging no pt 
aside from his councils those whom the nation distrusted, 
and to confide frankly in the men who were pre yet popular 
hint thee in vomen tbe, aT Thal ray 
have occasion to show, that M. de 
about this time into secret its wil le King or, 
at: least, at least, offered him, throug M. de Laporte, his 


pet Louis XVL was more likely to trast a bold an 
poxnse man like Mirsbeau, whom, notwithstanding 
ia birth, he looked sidering the situation in 
which the Revolution fonnd him—ss an adventurer 
who had been almost naturally his opponent, until he had 
Furchased, | his sy) ee ies man — x de 
leyrand; & losopher, a wit, who might said to 
have been bred a courtier; and, on the other hand, 
Let de "i d_ himself was too cautious to commit 
ty and entirely to the daring and doubtfnl 
Maes fuk Meee prepared, until he aw a 
tolerable chance of their being succoseful. 

Other circumstances, moreover, occurred at this time, 
which could not but have an unfayourablo influence as to 
the ertablidasent of 207 serious concert between the 
scrupulous and mi monarch, and the choss-playing, 
constitutional bishop. 

VIL 

‘When 31. de Talleyrand rejected the archbishopric of 
Paris, it was clear that he expected eee farther from 
the church ; and he no doubt from thet moment conesived 


eto ses, atl a ief thus announced in 
the Honiteur of the 1st of May, 1791: 
“Le bref dw Pape et arrivé jeudé dernier. De 
Talleyrand-Périgord, ancien évique TAutun, y est ene 
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pends da toutes fonctions & excommunié, apres quarants 
jours s'il ne revient pas a résipis = 

The moment had now come for that decisive measure 
which the unwilling ecclesiastic had for some time con- 
templated ; for ha had too much tact to think of continuing 
. his clerical office under the interdiction of the head of his 
church, and was by no means to abandon his 
political career, to reconcile himaelf with Rome, on 
the condition of eeparating himself from wealth and 
ambition. But one alternative remained—that of aban- 
doning the profession into which he had been forced to 
enter. This he did at once, and without hesitation; 
ry fing in the world henceforth (though sometimes 
Aned in public ‘ocuments the Abbé de Périgord, or the 
ancion évéque d’Autun) under the plain demgnation of 
M, de Ti md, 8 designation which I have already 
frequently ied to him, and by which, though he was 

to raised to far higher titles, he has by 

universal consent descended to posterity. The act was & 
bold one; but, like most bold acta in difficult ci 
it waa not (I speak of it as a matter of worldly calculation) 
an imprndent one: for it released an indi + prieat 
fom es yes He ol cn wath drome 
constant hypocrisy, for which he was too indolent; ig 
delivered up an able statesman to a career for which, by 
the nature of his talents, he was peculiarly fitted. Neither 
wos M, de Talleyrand’s withdrawal from the church s 
romarkable o fact at that moment es it would have been 
at any other; for France, and even Europe, were then 
overran by French ex-ccclesiastics of all grades, who were 
prohibited from asguming their rank and unable to fulfil 
their duties, and who, in many cases, were obliged to 
conceal their real calling under thet from which they 
earned a daily subsistence. 

Nevertheless, the Bi of Autun’s particular case 
excited and merited attention. It had been as an 
end representative of the French church, that thia te 

* “The brief of the Pope arrived last Thurslay. De Tall 
Térigord, the late Bushoy of Auta, is renaod from all festions 
and escommaniosted, if After forty days be has not repented” 
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had contributed in no elight degree to alienate ita property 
and its constitution ; and now, his brethren in the 
French ing whst he had made them, he volun- 
tarily threw their habit from his shoulders and renounced, 
all participation in their fate. 

P might, itis troe, bo urged that none hed lost mare 
the destruction of the ancient church and its institutions 


against his inclinations, and that he was compelled to 
decide either against his convictions as a citizen or against 
his obligations as a churchman. Still, this desertion from 
his order by one who had been 60 conspicuous a member 
of it, was undoubtedly a scandal, and though the world 
usually pardons those whom it has an interest to forgive, 
and thong M. de Talleyrand, if be erred, had the con- 
solation of living to eee his errors forgiven or overlooked 
by many very rigid Catholics, who enjoyed his society. by 
many very pious princes, who wanted his services, 


to respect Louis XVL's 

‘We may, therefore, reasonably suppose that whatever 
relations were indirectly kept up between them at this 
time, such relations were neither intimate nor cordial, 
‘but rather those which men not unfrequently maintain 
with persons whom they neither like nor trust, but are 
ready to serve under or be served by, should circumstances 
arrive to render a closer connection mutually advan- 


‘King, however, bad become more and more puzzled 
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in reality, he ‘upon as an abdication. It was not 
surprising, on the morning of the 2ist of 


firabeou. 

Now, M. de Montmorin, the minister of foreign affaira 
—with one of whose fhe King had schually 
made his escape a8 & of s Madame de Korff— 
yo in i, ea we know, into Mirabeau’s secrets, and 
eee ws coe oe Montmorin’s friends, 


had bean, as seen, by Mirabean’s 

fn eee Agel Hane might be in- 

notwit prevented an: 

real sym] or_cordial A nedecsencing Js real ‘he 

Sate ‘Auta, that’ the latter was 

fight of the ig ere to take 

of whish that flight waa be the com- 

—— rn (ifect, concerning both M. de 

Montmorin and M. de Talleyrand, were & moment 
cireulated in Paris, 
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But M. de Montmorin proved to the satiafnotion of the 
Assembly that he was innocent of all partici) a 
ing’s evasion; and the Tespectin, e 1 lo 
neree wen ne ine of tno of the 
j which at that time di ibarty of the 
oe total indiffarence apt etn they pub- 
truth or fulsehood. 
Tt ia also to be remarked that M. de Lafayette, whom 
Sees dope to King a nee BO 
ly Vil H 
Montmorin ee kb siooricttacs friends ‘fnoran tof hia 
st était ignoré,’ M. do Lafayette, “de 
“Tl dtai "ay . 808 
ministrea, des i Assemblée, tons laiseéa ox- 
am it situation non 
reat des po nage de service, de leurs 
officiers, mais dea amis lea dévoués da roi, du duc 
de Briseac, commandant dea cent-suimes, et de M. de 


X¥Ls conus exept by nrg 10 ao tonossheney 
‘a lust 
of his character: I am, however, disposed to surmise that, 
after Mirabeau’s death, he considered it would be impos- 
sible to unite # considerable portion of the Assembly and 
the army in one common plan; and that he then 
carrying an. the me fim fre ans: the one relative 
to the policy he should pursue in the event of his stay in 
the capital, which he probably conducted through M. de 
Montmorin, who was intimate with the leading members 
of the constitutional party in the Assembly; the other 
relative to his fight which he only entrusted to the 
general whose camp he was about to seek, and to tho-e 
private friends and adherents who took little part in public 
* “The miniatery, the royalists of the Assembly, were all left in 
of the ’ intentions, and to iL Such 
erence at np ea! Got Oe 
‘bat wlao of the most devoted of the King’s friends, the Duo de 
Brissac, commander of the Swiss Gusrds, and M. de Muntmorn, 
ig had unwittingly given = passport in the name of the Baronssa 
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afeirs. It is further to be that, according to 
his constant incertitude indolenee, never long or 
firmly fixed gn any one project, he was seared by appre- 
hensions of the mob at the moment when most disposed 
to remsin quietly in his palace, and alarmed at the risk 
and trouble of moving when actually pressing the prepe~ 





isl be was eiited with his france af Paris: in #1 
manner, likewise, we may explain his solemnly assuring 
the qeneral of the National’ Guard that he ‘would not 
quit the Tuileries, only two or three days before he 
actually did so.* 

Ho rarely did what he intended to do; and belied him- 
self more ffeqnently from change of intentions, than from 
intentional inginserity. ar 


At all events, it Sorus rotate {returning to the fact 
with which we are in present instance most con- 
cerned) that Louis XVI.’s departure took place without 
M, de Talleyrand’s qctive assistance, but I do not think 
it probable that it was altogether without his know- 


ex-Bishop had such s varied and extensive ao- 
quaintance that he was pretty cortain to know what he 
wished to know: and it was according to his usual 
tice to contrive Aha he said nec be comiprentiend the 
King’s projects failed, and yet that he should be in a 
situation to show that the King was indebted to him if 
those, projects succeeded. Tt is useless to speculate on 


‘his destination: for travelling in a carriage pecu- 
liarly heavy end peculiarly conspicuous at the mite of 
three miles an hour, walking up the hills, putting his 

* Oe pri ‘Louis XVL) dont plorer 

manque 2d bonoe td ase me i tio, ini Ene eure 
vO! 

poses, slemaleg, po ir répondre eur 0a téts que 
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head out of the windows at the post-houses, Louis XVI. 
accived 66 (the place whers: be. wad to lave anet has seoce 
twenty hours later than the appointed time, and was 
stopped at the brid af Varennes by a few resolute men, 

reconducted [eis to the capital, amidst the 
insults of the provinces and the silence of Paris. 


to be deposed in favour of a republic? All 
contemporary writers agree that, at this moment, the idea 
of a republic was only in a few visionary minds, Was 
he to be in favour of s new monarch, which, 
considering the emigration of his brothers and the infaney 
of his child, could oply Le in favour of a new dynast; 
or, was he to be reinstated in the position he had quitted? 


~ 


‘The views and conduct of M. de are at thia 
criais interesti ‘We have been told by contemporaries, 
that he and Sisyéa were of opinion that there was a 
baler chewea\ ot ing the Revolution succesafol with 
a 


with which he had received the sceptre he 
those which restricted the use of it 
anus moreover, had sttemplad | to rs from 
ag @ prisoner ing from as 8 
Prisoner thus escaping be had een caught and brought 
to 
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His character has, furthermore, been mystified and ex- 

ted, a8 we have looked at it by the Iurid glare of 

that unnatural vote which brings the later of his 
ie eer prominently and horribly before va, Still, in 
was rather a weak man, led into villainous 

deeds by want of ple, than a man of # strong and 


they seemed likely to advance his ambition. His only one 
wrt pomble tat the Ing, by abla i 
ig le that the Ki: i 
wt reee eS Eee atid aeoeeiel 
subject to the profit of his monarchy: for the young Ducde 
Chartres was at one time anxious to shine ag an aspirant 
to military fame. The government, however, denied his 
request to be employed as became his rank; and when, 
despite of this dental, he engaged in a naval combet as a 
volunteer, the court ba pe gg Se foment ai 
erg 2 ea dae i the 
in every extravagance to profess the 
opinions of « republican though the first prince of the 
blood royal, were demonstrations of the same disposition 
which might have made him e gallant soldier, » furious 
* “The Duc d'Orléans in the vase into which people bava thrown 
all the filth of the Revolution.” 
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‘igot, a zealous royalist, and even a tolerable consti- 
bigot, roy very 
II ely ly pe npr 
comy mannvres - 
ing the soldiery, and seizing the crown, are, in m 
Tie aos ainy fits aed te Oe aA 
game period were equally arculated of Lonis XVI's 
and Marie-Antoinette’s debaucheriea. Be- 
longing to carers Tacitas has described ag “men 
lo ring idleneas ou quiet,’ seekin, 
more than power, and pang ait easily 9 ao 
circumstances, I am by no means certain, that if M. 
Talleyrand did think of bestowing on him what was after- 


got that was another bust, that of the Dus 
@Orléans, carried about the streets of Paris together with 
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his own, on the memorable day which saw the destruction 
of the Bastille. To any idea, therefore, of the Dus d’Or- 
éans as King of France, be was decidedly opposed. 





x. 

Thus, after making just that sort of effort in favour of 
the younger branch of the Bourbons which left him free 
to any the elder one, if such effort proved abortive, M. 
de d finally declared for Louis XVI, as the only 
ee ee eee ee ae oa 

; was "7 a 
position as he might honourably accept, with functions that 

ithe King himself it must be added, was now in a 
‘better disposition than he had hitherto been for frankly 
scoepting the conditions of the new exislence proposed to 

A hero, or rather a saint, when it was required of his 
fortitude to meet danger or to undergo suffering, his nature 


On the other hand, many persons of note in tho 
Assembly who hed hitherto ed their talenta and 
their popularity towards the of the monarchical 


wer, were at this juncture di to i 
por iroh j disposed to strengthen 


from Varennes to Paris, was Barnave, an + young 
lawyer, who, from a desire to distinguish himself in a 
Jlorious rivalry with Mirabean, had adopted that party in 
the Assembly which, whilst declaring iteclf against a 
republic, contended in all discussions, and especially in the 
famous discussion on the vedo, for abridging and in fact 
annihilating the royal authority. Strack by the misfor- 
tunea of Marie-Antoinette,—beauty never appearing 60 
attractive to a generous heart as in the hour of distress,— 
and convinced, perhaps, by his own personal obearvations 
that Louis XVI. had in many respects been grosal: 
calumniated, Barnave had at last adopted the views whi 
had previously bean formed by his great rival, whose 
ashes then slept in the Pantheon, 

The two Lameths also, officers of noble birth, possessing 
some talent and more s ies perostring, tek by ie evusye 


amongst the leaders of the nobility or the favourites of the 
court, were now as anxious to restrain the democracy 
which they hated, as Barnave was to assist the queen 
whom he loved; whilst many of all ranks, conscientiously 
in favour of liberty, but aa justly alarmed at anarchy, 
poginning to consider if more imy & to curb the 
beret fie mob end te dale Sins of the Eng 
government, were for rallying round the tottering 
throne and trying to give it a tolerable foundation of 
security. 
xi 
For these reasons, then, thare was a combination of 
interests, desires, and abilities, in favour of establishing 
Louis XVI. at the head of such a constitution, as, if not 
the beet posible, would have been the best pont fiat 
every other rational project seeming out of the 
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qrastion, M do Talleyrend entered, as I have said, into 


ia one, although with less faith in its practicability then 
some of his coadjutors. a 
Line tae Tr isaians ceed kee 
wi it. ar by 
the influence and ferinieng feficatapgatr mage 
Tacobins for the pose of signing Petition to the 
Assembly against the continuance of the monarchy, har archy, having 
given « auflicient pretext tons tumultuous character 


excesses to justify the act, was dispersed by Lafayette at 
fhe bend of the Natioual Guasd ted vit’ the slunocity 
of Bailly, mayor of Paris ;—that is, with the force and au- 
thority ot the whole mase of the bourgeoisie, or middie class, 

‘The Republicans were daunted. “A revision of the con- 
stitution, moreover, was required ; for the desultory and 
inconsistent manner in whicli many of the mesures of the 
Assembly hed been voted, rendered it necessary to dia- 
tinguish between those which were temporary in their 
character and those that were to remain fundamental laws 
of the State, This revision offered the opportunity of intro- 
ducing changes of importance into the constitnfion itaelf, 
and amor armngrt ‘here 8 mecoed chamber oe mnt 

To this eddition even Lafayette consented ; alth 
hn pina’ th tc Sond che shal 
elective, as in the United States (his constant model), and 
not hereditary as in England, which another section of 
public men—anxious to maintain an aristocracy as well as 
Oat moliats party still the 

m 

in Pati and is th ‘Notional Guar, ae om ts 
army, hed not, nevertheless, by itselé @. maori in the 
wats pares al yea aid of 
60 i a os cont ‘i 16 
the Boy ze arwoner, tne erecace oe oe bar] 

. But the Royalists, consisting of two 
cc eined br ea 

ol ak 

{ Gon eeigatl),sning Vn ml in Ue haw 
dootned take any part i roediagy and nt 
Serine the only boph of safety the King was destroyed 
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Is waa with this thought before him that M. de Talley- 
rand, just previous to the dissolution of the National 
Agsembly, or, as it is sometimes called, [Asssmbilée con- 
eituants, brought under its notices a vast project of 
education, then too late to be decided upon, but which, 


intod sod recommended to the sttention of the eoming 
fegalaare and hv at one extremity the communal 
l and at the the Institute, existe with but 
A ee er a as ine si 

Agsembly now reparated (on tem] 
Pe renee tip icinger sok ep ane 
mark the history of the animated and variable people, 
who, never contented and never despairing, exhibit the 
se Joy: when, they’ ron “these hewoes ar broek Sher 
iB. 


Such was the end of that great Assembly which passed 
wih Wi foe pat on tho world Sor generations fat 
whi i on the world for generations that 
Tne not yet enol it 

In this Agembly, M. de Talleyrand was the most 
Sonspicnots Sure after, Birabent, a he wus heresfic i. 
t ire the most conspicuous lapoleon ; 
and bare dwelt more on this portion bis than I 
may do upon others, because it is the one least known, 

for which he has been least inted. 

The reputation, however, which, be obtained and justly 
earned in those violent and turbulent times, was not of & 
violent or turbulent character, A member of the two 
famous clubs of the day (Jacobins and Feuillans), he 
frequented them occasionally, not to take part in their 
debates, but to be acquainted with and intluence those 
who did. In the National Assembly he had alwaya sided 
with the most moderate who could hope for power, and 
who did not abjure the Revolution. 

Necker, Mounier, Mirabeau, had successively his support 





the same manner he acted, when they disay with 
Barnave and the two Lameths ; and even with Lafayette, 
though he and that and each 
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never marked by personal prejudices, nor can I say that it 
influence arose from his proposing great and reasonable 


social position, He did not pretend to 
setae on ooutien, atin Toted, car doom we 
spprehension, ever seemed to affect his conduct, He 
avowed that he wished for 4 constitutional monarchy, and 
was willing to do all he could to obtain one. But he 
never said he would sacrifice himself to this idea if it 

impossible to make it succeasful. 

Many have attacked his honour because, being a noble 
i the two orders he 


Tin eppmamils is probable thet Ae ‘Lalleyrnd 
is opponents. It is . de T is 
not taloniate ‘on the utter subversion of the iety he 
‘undertook to reform; but it appears that at each crisis he 
foresaw the dangers that were approaching, and counselled 
the measures most likely to prevent their marring his 
country’s prospects and his own fortunes. 

At the actual moment, he ived that the new 
legislature would be a new world, which could neither 
have the same notions, nor belong to the same society, nor 





accompanied 
London on the 25th of January, 1792. 


Past 0. 
FROM CLOSE OF NATIONAL AGHEWBLY TO CONSULATE, 


1M, do Talleyrand in London —Manner and appenrance.—Witticime—Viait 
to England,—Lord Grenville refuses to dicom besintes with him—Goes to 
Parle; returns with letter from Kiog—State of affalia in Frunca prevents 
spreens of say mieon tn Begiand Arrive i Parks jast prior to the 10th of 
pe and returns to Rngand, the 16th of September 1798-— 

Wile fo Lard "Grenville declaring be has Do miion-—Sent ewny the 26th of 
Jenoary, 1794.— Goes to Tee Wate aot hc ath of Robespierre — 
en. permission to retarn to Francr—Chéuler drclares that be was 

me et by Provisional Goverument in 1709) when be bad told Lord Gre 
was not—Succeeful recrption.—Desctiption of Directay and of 

soclety at that Hme.—Chosen ‘of Institute, and send two remarkable 
memoira to it—Named Mioister of Afiairn—Sides with Barras and 
Erpentive apaoe the Arwen —1 at Lille broken off-—Addres 


-Bonaparts returns from Egypt-—Talleyrand wnites with Boyds to. 
‘overturn the Goverumeat, and place poser in Bonsparta’s hands 


‘Wuus M. de made his first a} in our 
pelarol getdate ogee 
ia ther Bie Aaercy oping alare tian be 
ral sought to al to ; 
fantastical thocrion into practi Thus, although nai 
by the calamniee which were cortain to be eitew. 
il sont a sa who bad played Tomasko 8 pact 
on 60 eventful a scene as which he bad just quitted: 
Ire ke Solas of car ideaice. cal Pow eh 
8 oar aristocracy, and rahenpocny 
iy fle st Lansdowne House. The father of the 
marquis mentioned to me thst he remembered him 
dag ee Denn tad tein pennant ole aad 
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disposition of government nation to 
ses inka hs cioeee commectim: wilh Gees Devan, and 
it this should @ mut tee, 
Beh por lr manna i orton bo omy 
should propose. Having stated this, he earnestly reqn 
that he might not receive any answer at the time, but that 
he might see me again for that . I told him that, 
in compliance with his request, I would see him again for 
the object he wished, though I thought it fair to appri 
‘him that, in all probebility, my answer would be con! 
to the absolute impossibility of entering into any kind of 
discussion or negotiation on points of fo delicate a nature 
with a having no official authority to treat upon 
then. RYhen I did geo him again I ted thia to him, 
telling him it was the only answer I could give to any 
* March 9, Lord Grenville to Lord Gower. 
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that he might make to me, al h Thad no 
in esying to him individually, as I had to every 
Frenchman with whom I had conversed on the 
sai of France, hat 3 wan very fa from bing the i 


sition of H. M. Government to foment or any di 
tarbanoos there with » viow of any it to be derived 
fiom them to this country.” 


The coyness of Lord Grenville to enter into 
discussions at this moment with M. de T; 
arise in some degree from the eee ee 


ministry, for though M. de Ts had brought a 
Cee (or eet fiom M, Dalam, who tinged 


to the more moderate section of the French suinistry, his 

intimate friend in 4 Je Talley te de Narbonne ; named, 

just ious to lo . 's departare, minister 

Soon moet ardent member 

of the government, was all immediate war with 

Anatris aa the only means of saving France from the 
internal agitation that wes preying on her, and the onl 

of definitively separating the King from the 


énvigrés and tho oourt of Vienna, w whose counsels rendered 
it impossible to count on his conduct. 

M. de Talleyrand shared these idens. Narbonne’s 

however, soon began to think the 
ier’a views, to which they hed at one time time halt 
amet were too adventurous; and M. de Talleyrand’s 
tion becoming more and more difficult, was, aftar Lord 

Grenville’s conversation in March, untenable. He returned, 
therefore, to Paris, and on arriving at its gates, learnt that 
ML de Narbonne was ont of office. 

But the moderate Constitutionalists who thought of 
governing without M. de Narbonne had not been em employed 
till their party had lost its influence, and were unal 
stem the opposition to which the removal of their popular 


colleague given s new impulse. "Ty wn, ers 
to the celebrated Gironde, though 
Stine omn pnp of cone, aoe 


fit by the amisiance of able roan lees sera joua ; 
General Dumouries, a clever and bold adventurer, 
became minister of foreign affairs, He had precisely the 


rennet to contract the most intimate relations with 
i Britain. Thaé it was particularly desirable at that 
moment, when France waa on the eve of a war that ahe 
had not been able to svoid, to assure herself of the friend- 


adj in uence of the extreme imy oa 
negotiation, M. (whose abilities were 
known to Lord Grenville), perl de Roveray,* formerly 


in Geneva—a gent 
i as well as in France; and the King hoped 
that the efforts of three persons, understanding the sitna- 


© He acted as secretary to the mission. 
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promenade, every retreated to the right and left at 
bur approsch, ad if they were find thet there waa. con- 
in our very atmosphere,” 
de Talleyrand, seaing that all attempt to negotiate 
previous to the 10th and was there when the 
Wavering and unfortunate 3s XVI. lost his crown 
teres betwoen the Girondins and the Jacobins : 


‘ing to have the favaeey felt 
aiming at the reality. de Pallegrand been the 
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presently to allude further to this passport. 
Bit but jt eocaped in time, 

the papers found in the famous iron cupboard, 

erin tig ply rary tame oh 
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he know it was destroyed (it is he purchased it 
from Danton), but at all events, various concomitant cir- 
cumstances seemed to prove that he hed been more in the 
interest and confidence of the Court than he could now 
safely avow ; and the Convention ismming and maintaining 
a decree of accusation against him, he was unable to 
return to France on the 8th April, 1793, which he ought 
to have done in order not to be comprised in the general 
list of émigrés, and was thus forced to remain in England. 
The first thing he had done on arriving there was to 
address the following letter to Lord Grenville :— 


* “(Siup—T nddress to ‘Majesty a letter written the day 
before yesterday, and which I only received yesterday after mid-day, 
It is from the Bishop of Autun, who aeems desirous to serve 

ity. He had it conveyed tome that the King might 6 

‘inl of his zeal and influence, and indicate to him the points on 

which he could be employed.” 
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Ses “ 18th September, Kensington Square.* 


P “Ture the honour of informing » that I ar 

rived in England two days ago. The ions which I 

hed the advantage of having with you, during my stay in 
ry 


* “18 i 8 
hecge tise septembre, Kensington Square. 


D, 

“J'ai Phonneur de vous inforraer que je stus errivé en Angle- 
terre ily sdeux jour, Les que j’'m eu Pavantage d'evoi 
‘eve vous pendant mon adjour & m'en font un devoir, 

"Je me Teprocherais de ne pas m’en acquitter promptement ot de 
ne pes offrir mes premiers hommages au ministre dont esprit m’a 
pert an nivean des grands érénemenis de cetle Spoqne et quis 
‘oslour manifnté des voes wi pure et un amour Solin do In rae 


“A mes premicra voyages j'étais chargé per le roi d'une mission & 
lequelio fattachais Je plus grand prix. “Je roulais hater le moment 
do Ie preeprit.de In France, ot par oonadquentU'stinobr, ei Gait 
tbl, A’ Angleterre. 
“ Dossis & peing, il est vrat, espérer tant de bonheur dans nos olr- 
constences, mais je ne pouvais ms Méeoudre & ns pes faire des efforts 


‘pour y parvenir. 
 Teurance que 7s dsignies nous donner ds la nentralité do 

Yotre gouvernement & me parut un 
spoque guerre prieage 


*Depuis os moment tout eet orvellement changé parm! nous, et 
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There is no trace of Lord Grenville’s having taken any 
notice of this communication. 

Nothing, however, was done for some time to disturb 
the fugitive’s residence amongst us, 

‘M. de Chauvelin was sent away by the British govern- 
ment after the execution of Louis XVI. on the 24th of 
January, 1798, and it was not till the 28th of January, 


que rien no puisee jamais détacher mon cour ni mes veux de la 
rants, et que mon capoir soit d'y retourner enseitOt que les lols y 
suront repns leur empire, je dois vous dire, mylurd, et je tions 
‘beaucoup & ce que vous sachies que je n'ai abeolument aucune 
de mission en Angleterre, que }’y suis venu uniquement pour y 
cher Is paix et pour y jouir Is Liberté an milieu de see véritables 


481 portant mylord Grenville déeirait connattze 0@ que c'eet que 

ce moment, quela sont lee Sitérents povin qui Tagitent, 
quel est le nouveau pouvoir exéoutif proviaoire, et enfin oe qu'il 
oak pera Ge coneeanse ‘des terribles et épouvantablea événements 


* “ Déclaration de Monsieur de Tulleyrund, 

{Mon reepect pour le oonsell duro, et ms eonfanos enw justine 
me gut & lui présenter une declaration personnelle plus détaillée 
que que je vois comme étranger présenter au magistrat, 

“Jo suis yenu & Londres vers la fins de janvier 1792, chargé par 


eurtout, dont le veux Io pies ae dist Io mings done Dae 
qui lui paraissait aussi ntile mn pote ga le Ee 
particulir, le roi attachait an grand prix & Ia nentralité ot & Mamitié 
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and having remained exposed during all this time, as 
an administrator of the departmout, of Paria, 20d es @ 
member of the Constituent Assembly, to all the dangers 


de T’Ansleterre, et ill avait chargé Monsieur de Montmorin qui oo- 
serrata confisnos, ct Monsieur de Laporte, deme temoigner son désir 
Roo sujet, J'étais chareé de plus par lea ministres du rot de faire an 
gouvernement d’Anglaterre dea propositions relatives & Tintérét 
commercial dee deux nations, La constitution n'avait par permis 
au roi en mo chargeant de aca ordres,de me revétir d'un caraothre 
Puble, Co défent de ttre fei! me fut, oppoes par mylord 


demandai en conséquence mon rappel & Monsieur de Laporte, ot Je 


quelque tomps aprts; 
ot en fit part & §. M. Britannique par une lettre particulitre. Jé 
ands resté attaché au devoir que le rot m'avait impoos jusqu’s I’époque 
da 10 oft, 1792, J'éteis alors & Paria o& favaia été appelé par le 
ministre des affaires Strangéres. Apras avoir 4t6 plus d'un mois 


temps, et comme sdministrateur du département de Paris, eb comme 
membre de PAmembiée Constituante & tous lea dangers qui peuvent 
menacer Is vie et la liberté, j'ai pu enfin sortir de Paris vers le 
tnilica de septembre, et jo Yenu en Angleterre jonir de la paix 


rela than those connected with m; affairs, 
and an ancient fri ip, I cannot approach my own 
country pave those ardent wishes whick T form r the 
revival of ita li and of its happiness. 

“T thought that in circumstances where ill-will may 
avail itself of varions prejudices in order to turn them to 
the profit of those enmities due to the first of our, 


revolution, it was carrying out the views of the King’s 
ot de la streté Rersonnell ’& Fabri d'une constitution protectrioe de 
Ia Liberté et de riété, J’y existe, je Vai toujours été, 
Gtranger A toutes les discussions ot & tous les intéréts de parti; et 
waysnt pos plas % redouter devant lea hommes justes la publicité 
dane soule de mes opinions politiques que la connaissance d'une 
toule de mcs actions, Ontre les motifs de sfireté et do liberté qui 
mont ramend en Angleterre, il est une autre raison, trés-légitime 
sana donte, c'est la suite de quelques affaires personnelles et Ja venta 

ine d’ane bibliothéque asacz considérable quo j’avais A Paria, 
et que j'ai transportée & Londres. 


ae 
So dois ajoutir que devenn en quelque sorte étrangor A la France, 
‘ott jo n'ai conservé d'autres rapports que ceux de mes afisires person 
nelles, et Tene encieane seni kr pe pois eae arraed de vr 
patrie que vou que jo fais issement 
ta liberié ade son bonheur. eee 

“Pai ora que dans des ciroonstances ob Ia malvellanee ponvait 
be servir jues préventions pour ire tourner aul 
Suinle aoe ce premibrea époques de notre Révolution, otait 
remylir les vues du conseil du roi que de lui offrir dans uns déolare- 
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Council, to offer it @ preci exposition of the motives for 

my stay in Engl and an saured and irrevocable 

guarantee of my respect for its constitution and ita laws. 
“ TALLEYRAND. 





“ January 1, 1798.” 
v. 
Nothing can be mare clear and precise than this declare: 
tion, but it was ineffectual, and its writer non oiled 


the United States, carrying with him letters of recom- 
mendation from different members of the Opposition, and, 


others, from the ais of ith 
whoo inmncy 08 I have sak he se 
honoured. Washington replied: 
tie tes “80th Angust, 1794. 
as 
“T bad the 4 se hig a ar hr from 
Lordshi; ive me Talleyrand- 
Perigord I Togret much that considerations of a 
muted a iz aly cn Ee oko I te 
permitted me 1 yo en 
tain for hig poe recommendation, 


opel one must Titans at it cil deveten roew of Ba 
talents and merit above the transitory disadvantages which 
reult from differences as to politics in revolutionary times, 


“ Wasninatox.” 
VE 
Is will be seen from the communication that 
M. de Talleyrand was pe Negros 


that his reception in the United States had been rather 


tion précise un exposs des motifs de mon séjour en Angleterre, et un 
garent esenré ot ‘erévoosblo do mon mapect pour Ja constibutan of 


pour les lois. 
“ Yor janvier, 1798.7 “TALLEYRAND, 
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r n im ik 
the position of a French agent, when thie was necessary to 
Pro hit retum to Frasco or to dafend himeelf ageiust 
I ees ie hie saibioges to clear jhat- 
mua ve wi 
cry germ ts teeta ae yr hwo 

who, wi conversat 
onoa turned on the agreeable qualities of the Abbé de 
Péri acknowledged it be difficult to refuse him 
her favours, but that it would be impossible to give him 
her confidence. 
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who had been rather than actors during the 
domination of the Convention ;—and the Constitutionalists 
of the National and Legislative Assemblies. The reaction 


reveries he had turned into ridicule by christening the 


“ Théophilantropes” (a sect of deista whom Laréveillare 
patronized) Les filous en troupe; Letourneur, an engineer 
officer, who had little or no influence; Rewbell, a lawyer, 
and man of character and ability, not ill-disposed to 
him ; and Barras, 

‘This last man, at the time F am speaking of the most 
powerful member of the Directory, was the sort of person 
‘who frequently rises to a greater height in civil commotions 
than any 9] t merit seams to warrant. Clever, with- 
out great Rit ity ; intriguing, without great address ; bold 
and resolute on any critical occasions, but incapable of any 
sustained. 3 of gentle birth, thor not of any 
great historical unilyy he hed soquired is influence by 


world, to represent the government with society,—he 
sustained this position by easy manners and a sort of court 
with which he contrived to surround himself; a court 
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containing all the of the old society that were 
yet to be found mingled with affairs. 

Tn the south of Europe, and in the East, many such 


to grest fortunes and retained 
and (strange fo say) expecially 





Ix, 
The society of Paris was never more “ piquants,” if I 
msy borrow an jon from the language of the 


country of which I am speaking, than at this moment 
Nobody was rich. Pomp and ceremony were banished ; 
few private hon-es were open: a great desire for amuce- 
ment existed; there were tho pretensions to rank, for who 
would have ventured to boast of his birth? There was 
bdipsiee ini mets ox lignes, i sock wont still have 
is aa conspiracies. People lived together in 
iblic fétes, in public gardens, at theatres, at subscriptis 
Tals, Tike thoee’ af wi and 


onl was that manners. An active, 

|, popular man of the world, amidst such a confused 
agsorn of all orders, bent on being amused, had full 
play for his social and qualities. But this was 
not all; with the taste Geely Deal sien teterned $2 
taste for letters, Here, agam, M. de Talleyrand found 


e memoir on sation, however, ia even superior 


to which, with s sit preacience, he directed the atten- 
tion of his country ; whose inhabitants he describes, from 
their sense of fatigue, from their desire of excitement, and 
in many instances, from their disappointment and dis- 
content, 60 be pecnliey in. wand, of Hew segrons ot Tee, of 


eni of change. 

othe oct ctonttine tho right men in tho right places” 
(the phrase ia not, I may observe en passant, of to-day's 
invention), he observes profoundly, “is ps the first 
in the science of government ; but,” he “the art of 
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; a satisfactory position for the discontented is the 
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Talleyrand had himself favoured, but which were impoe- 
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Monsicur Maret was on the 
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The worst effect of this 


of the 
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sible to @ government that had now to seek popularity as 

. ion to usurpation. 

Bre teeta reer 
e ay wl 

considering the time at which it was writen sod the 

position which its writer held at that moment, is a model 

of tact and ability. 

Tie describes England as the sole enemy of France. 
Gonwwal and tl mist nad Energ® whic lbecty inate 
Crom 6 spirit which li inspi 
He bases the rand ich France ought then 
fo bo a oe te + same va d invokes the victories 
whi just gained. describes in a that 
toited his purpose the manner in which Great Bilan bad 

mired her influence, and accuses her of having abused it, 
Tie shows to his egenta the immense importance of an 
intelligent diplomany. He warns them against shocking 
the habits aud ideas of the nations to which they are sent ; 
he tells them to be active without teing agitators. He 
uustils into them the conviction of the greatness of France 
and the necsesity of making that greatness acknowledged 
and sympathised with. 

He counsels them to avoid little tricks, and to evince 
that confidence in the strength and continuance of the 
Bepaitic, which would inspire such confidence in othera. 

points out how ali the misfortunes and changes in 
the government of France had been ht about by the 
feeblo and apathetic position which ehe had held al 
during the reign of the later princes of the House of 
Bourbon ; and, finally, he assures them of his suj and 
adds that he 9 iates highly the services which their 
talents mey render to their country. 








peace 
ad to France, by the cession of Venice 
to Austin, she abdieied tio cnsse for ‘which she bed 
hitherto pretended to fight. 
Bonaparte, to whom this peace was due, now visited 
Paris, and saw much of M. de Talleyrand, who courted 
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perth essiduity, aa if foreseeing his approachin 

destin _ infin fc See we tk 
aa spoleon, indeed, was not himeclf prepared for 
propecci Treditafion of the design which he sabsequenth 
executed, Bila rok prosper peace atgese nom fae 
before his Seu red no ti 


1ins have frequently founded in the East, were seo pecbally 

Soran Siri impur an ay oop 

soa ceca ae 
i. where 

fox Eero the ixectory, following & itional 


not sa name ihe thought, of striking a desperate 
raed the ancient enemy and rival with whom alone 
the now to maintain a conflict. With him seemed to 
the fortunes of hia country. A new Ei 
codltion broke out with the unl of tbe French 
Potente # Rasta and dina ofall nds mandesiod 
themeelves in France. The vistories of the allies on the 
Upper Rhine and in Italy increased these divisions, and 
snd tothe trength ofthe Janome , to which the 
and his associates already— 
prorat ee intention of ‘Bars, who, a2 T havo sui, 
had wished to maintain a middle course—given an 
increased influence, The Joes of Rewbell, whose energy 
the Democrats dreaded, aud whose seat in’ the Di 
became legitimately vacant, gave strength to their desires, 
the more ‘especially a8 mw Sioyee, who replaced Rewbell, 
entered the executive with his usual mania of propounding 
@ome new constitution. 

M. de |, attacked a8 a noble and an émigré, 

ed his and published & defence of his 

(uct, which is remarkable, and of which I venture to 
give, in an abbreviated and free translation, some of the 
moat salient, points :— PS . . 

«dam soonsed of ereating the of kings ageinat 
our iblic} 11 If I have been py ot in 
more another, it has been for my constant desire 
Tar an honourable pesca; the great result that will alone 
give solidity to our institutions! So it is I, then, who 
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nan eT 

ET 43 a Hula 
He at ae i 
ba a Hi rir plus wa: 
ieee “blak il 
BH aii Gh 
te ili He eeo 
Hel Hee au zie 
Wwe Hila as RHE 


i 
ae 
a iy 


“Bab T am a 
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with unanimity, at the period of its greatest independence 
and its greatest ore, that my name shoal bo eftied frm 
the list of émigrés, I was sent to London on the 7th of 
September, 1782, by the executive government. My 
Bony ie a me by the provisional council, is 

ite members, Lebrun, Servan, Danton, 


agement 
Lnisser poser U Maurice Talleyrand, allant a 
Cae ra 


The T was authorised to quit France, and to remain 
out of it until the orders I received were revoked, which 


lat 


never were. But not to prolong m 
See ee ae ba Big ir peg he aa 
fevered the Sberiy bik brash es time su 
commited y afionce offence that merited cist Pye 

ted. Tun Brass thes b by orders 

epg herrayresiie! the French eek 7 
ooeteal it doeatl possible for me to do so with 
the consent of the government. re What trace is 
eer ‘ A : 

« Well, who 


Dalai pps “and fixed on Lille 03 


teenie. *icke of Loed Mab 
faye the inet announces the choice of Lord 
wll gener a meat 
Seth Tras mast mine 
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“TI am attacked for all the acta of the ex-Directors, 
‘My accusers know that, if my opinion differed from theirs, 
Telarc oot pre cletreed Ge sath seve wien Sey, 
were in , and still should I do so now, when 

are stripped of power, and that all I desire to re- 
member ia their kindness and confidence, 

“ It is for this reason thet in my to the legia- 





“ Tgnoranee and hatred seem to dispute as to which 
accumulate most absurdities 
against my reputation. 


not have encountered { 
“ButI did not scourrage itises of ue 
‘inst England, Five and forty-five privateers 
into the hands of the ish, from the commencement 
of the war till the year VL of the Republic. The number 


; but sorely I have said enough to 
inspire the most discouraging reflections as to het Sond 
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is ization—as to that aberration of mind—as to that 
of all reasonable ideas—aa to that want of good 
faith, of the love of truth, of justice, of esteem for oneself 
and others—-which are the distinguishing characteristics of 
those publications which it is difficult to leave unanswered, 
athiniaing brie 


‘We find, from the above, that the ex-minister did not 
seruple to make his defence an attack, and to treat with 
sarcasm and disdain the ‘by which he had been 
ejected ; but at the same time he denounces the follies 

kd = te be be had 

aivocal a ic : justifying what 

ne, vidiculin thet he had bona dunner not , 
he throws with some address the blame of much that 
‘been done against his opinion on those Direotors still in 


wer. 

PoWWhat he says az to the negotiations at Lille shows 
eufficiently the difficolties, after the 18th of Fruotidor, 
of any peace with land; and @ passage that I have 
quoted, end to which I bed previously alluded, bears 
out what hed been said by Chénier as to the famous pass- 


In these “ Eclaircissements,” however, the pyar! 
aimed more at putting himself in a ition. tare 
cranta, then of soba A pola 

‘He would hardly, indeed, have fixed his signature 
to #0 bold @ publication if his enemies had been firm in 
their places: but already the Directory was tottering to ita 


* (RIL) Eolsircissoments donnés par le citoyen Talleyrand & ccs 
conoitoyens, 
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State, that there should be no honest means for any indi- 
vidual gaining great or distinction. But when the 
Inflaanes of 4 viduals in a government is over-zealously 
Kept down, the influence of government collapacs, and 
‘becomes unequal to restrain the agitation of a society more 
antent and subitious than iizelf. 

Thus, during four years, the Constitution of the year 

was 


hee, thia all: here civ ablty can create no great 
career @ civilian can excite no ¢ enthusisem. The 


peep argo vo Hunde, ene of 


‘He sought then a General like the rest, but the chaise 

fra rot om cary fo mae Hoche was no more; Joubert 

perished; Morean was irresolute; "Mamena, 

tough ord yt wey Zar too much of the 
soldier ; Augereau, a Jacobin ; 1, unreliable, 

‘At this moment (on the 9th October, 1799), Bonaparte 
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landed from Egypt. He broke the quarantine laws, he 
had deserted his army, but the country felt that he was 


wanted; and through his to Paris, as well as on 
his arrival there, he was bs Be pace hs 
His object at this time, if he any distinct one, was 


the Directory, for which, however, he wanted a dispensa- 
tion as to age, But he found thet the majority of the 


Directory would not hear of this di tion. Something 
else was to be tried, and that ing else could only be 
comabined with Deteas cx ier. Now Barras, Bona 

hated: for Barras had been hit , Without havix 


Gohier’s without exchanging a syllable, and had ted, 
disliking each other more than ever. M. de 
fudertook to reconcile these two ren, whose rivalry to 
‘be conquered by their interests,—and he . But, 
with ® total subversion of the existing state of 
things was a matter of course, because the only ambition 
he ever fostered was that of inventing institutions, which 
Bam, Sgoting that ances havo smeniang in toa 
ideas, forgetti societies have ing in 
bead argetting 

A revolution therefore was decided upon; it was to be 
‘brought about by the Ancients, of whom Sisyis was sure, 
and who were to declare that the chambers were in di 
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‘been arrived at in the 
for the assistance of M. de T: 


In following him through the period which intervenad 


detween the 10th of A 
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1 ‘and the 18th. 
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gust, 
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between bringing 
nf steoecabbpartf = Th thee pol 
i with all thei - 
tical atroggles he exhibita moderation and resolution: in 
fhe department which he fl, he shows tact and capacity, 
two memoirs, read before the Institute, are remarkal 
fhe elegance of their style. and the oom rivenees 
Asn 
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Pant IV. 
FIRST OONSULATE. 


Eat of on hioncare epee’ coalition Battle of eo 
rt fox comes into power; attempts = pence ureuc falls, — 
Prusia declires ngunat France, tad ls vanquished at Jooa,-—Pesce oe Ti — 
M: da TalesandSsgns Minky of Foreign Abas —Ditraes abet 
in’ Sprin,—Tealloyrand and Foushé now at the head of quiet oppodi 
Rudin cumpaign ; ides of employing M, do. Talleyrand—-Napoleoa's dafeate 
commence. M. de Talloyrand the Ministry of Foreiga AGairu after the 
battle of Taipei, et Poenecpenquntirot Fegotor’ series of 
dimaters a jeyrend ica Marie. 
lenis not to ai Puine-Debta hn Dainese ee with ber and 
urbons,—When, however, departare suspands covstitated anthorit 
the of Rawia ts Hotel al 


Kapoleon arsires at Lieder Pra ged but finally mbandona the 
Freoch throne, and sccepts the island of Elba, under the title of Emperor, as a 
‘vetrent, 


L 

Owe of M. de Talleyrand’s striking phrases (a phrase I 
have already otal) was tha! tho Sra! Revel aad 
—_ cy Freee had disboned France!” There 

ceased, in to be any great principles in that 
country, holding affairs , and je al th in 
form and order. He said, “What principles cannot 
do, a man must, When society cannot create @ govern- 
ment, & government must create society.” It was with 
fie Sen hk eee walng 1p Seutee me Nepolece oll the 
power which that man’s commanding genius 
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required. Bat he wanted, in return, two things: one, 
that he ehould himself Feats by She power: be sided in 

ing ; the other, that should be exercised, 
on yhole, for the benefit of the French nation. Rely- 
ing, for the moment, on the fulfilment of these conditions, 
he delivered himself up to a dictatorship which should 
riety and gradually all the used-up opinions and 

5. 

a 


more profound, had s leas sagacious 
handed ‘< Gis tee ies caresses pe) 

over itate tos daring, unscru, man of 
ern that man. But M. de Talley- 
rand rather ised and underrated Sisyts, whom 


| constitution, Siey 
to frame, eaid, “ A) tout ce Sieyds » un esprit 
bien profond,” he ied, “Profond! Hem! Vous 


treated it with ridicule, in the well-known 
phrase: “ A man must have little honour or intellect who 
would consent to be # pig, put up ina stye to fatten on 
€o many millions a year. 

The hero of the 18th Bramsire was not, in truth, a 
man who would accept the robes without the reality of 


changes and ions, she was not at that 
fima to end tham by a new soversigmaty. 

One of the causes, indeed, which facilitated Napoleon's 
early steps towards the great object of his ambition, was 
the general incrednlity as to the posbiity of hie atain- 
ing it. 

* 4 After ali thst Sieyts has a profound intellect.” “Pro- 
found! Hem! "You mean 7” 
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ith yon that, in the interest of France—in 
order t it may be well governed—in order that there 


all the Titical part of the government; f.c., the py 

of the Interior god of the police, for i internal affairs ; 

oy es ee and also the two great ministries 
the war and the marine, Te would bo 

fates fe departments should communicate with you 

alone, The administrations of justice and finance are, no 

* Bourrienne, 

+ “Quand Stoger Dueos et Sieyda portniont Te titre de consuls, les 
tzolu wemabres de le commesion coaaslaire dient Geaux, oi = de 
fait, da moina en droit. Cambaoérds et Lebrun les ayant remplaoés, 

M.de Talleyrund, appelé dans le méme moment & succéder & M. 
Reinhard au ministore des relations extéricures, fut regu en audience 
portiouliéie dans le cabinet du premier consul. 

“*Citoyen Consul,” lui dit-il, ‘vous m'uvce confié le sninistére des 
relationa extéricnres, et je justifierai votre confiance; mais je dois 
vous déclorer déa & préeent je ne veux travailler n’aves vous, 
TL n'y a point Is de vaine fierté de ma part; je vous parle seulement 
dang lintérét dela France. Pour qu'elle aut bien gouvernée, pour 
a y alt unit6 d'action, 11 faut quo vous soyes fe premier consul, et 
ue le jier consul ait dans se main tout ce qui tient directement 
litique, c’est-4-dire lee ministéres de P’intérienr et de 1s police, 
see adeteeda shes ensuite les deux gramls moyens W’exécu- 
tion, la guerre et In marine. Il serait donc de toute convenance gue 
les miniatres de ces cing départements travaillassent avee vous weal, 
Dadmninistration de la jestice ot le bon ordre dane len finances tien- 
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dictator through glasses coloured own particular 
illusions. The imagined that General Bona- 
turn out a General Moni She moderate 


feet of the French He was aware, on the con- 
trary, that he would it as long as he could keep it; 
and he wished him to keep it with a system which 


nent sans doute & ls politique par une foule de liens: mais ces liens 
sont moins anorés. Si vous me pormetter de le dire, généial, 
sjonterai quil conviendrait de donner an deuxitme consul, se 

ile jurisconsnite, la hautc main sur la justice, et au troixitme 
consul, ézelement bien vereé dans la connaissance des lois financibres, 
Ys heute main sur les finances. Cela les oocupers, lea amusera ; et 
‘vous, général, ayant & votre disposition lea parties vitales du gou- 
‘vernement, vous arriverez gu noble but que vous Yous proposez—le 
régéndration de la France." 


“Qui ne reconnait Ja Je premier germe de l’archichancellerie et de 
mae de Yempire?” (Gourrienne, Mémoires, vol. iit., pp. 
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srt pa nn gee 


war, to show that he 
wie oon it Uy pase” E 
Res te ene lace to George III,,® on the 
which he counted littl, and his minister of 
affairs lesa. But it was always something in the 
hia nation to have evinced his own inoelination 
int anes and to have placed himself on 
he spoke to them as the popular chief of 


ts Yosh pola 
England to treat was the signal of a new 
coalition, and the renewal of a general war; at the com- 
menoement of which Bonaparte, bef Aap err 
defeated the Austrians in Italy when br Ray 
ag they conceived without opposition into 

But although Te comin a 


raghy 


He 


thact of Views, iy AL rn Gonte Be 
Julien, who (sent to ne poms Derestuiens caave to ths 
convention which took after the Italian war) actuall: 

signed a tresty which i disowned ; and with 
that of St. James, the means of an gent am- 
ployed in the exchange of pri but whose sttempta 


* See Napoleon's Letter to King George IIT. before Marengo. 
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of the of tho ropeiston-—which yes romeo 
The itués of the ministry were M. de 
Montrond, Duc de Laval, M. de Saint-Foix, General 
Duroo, Beanharnais, afterwards Prince Eugine, 
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though she had foolishly and inconsiderstely engaged. to 
resign it, 


I need hardly observe that the conduct of Napoleon 
Birvaghowt the whale of thin: aes wax overbearing ; but 
that of his minister of forsign affairs wea the reverso; and 
I should add that that minister had the credit of having 
obtained, just a8 Lord Whitworth was departing, tho fret 
consul’s permission to an arrangement whi 
would have left us Malta for such a compensation aa, 
sop. ‘Betas sompretn fag’ heaty nj, 

a com] 
war gle abruptly recommenced. =o 


an insurrection in the army. 

M. de Talleyrand, these mea- 
sures warmly ; and, with the aid of bacérés, softened. 
end conciliated many of their opponents. 

ze Sores te constantly repeated, “ to consolidate a 
government reorganize a society. Governments are 
only consolidated by a continued , and it is not onl} 
necessary that this policy be continued,—j 


ST Lock non tke nascbnts hc ise” ds onl 
q fo 28 ly means 
of inspiring this conviction.” 
So again, he said, with respect to the Legion of Honour 
and the Concordat, “In reorganizing any human society, 
Jou must give it those elements which you find in every 
jaman 7 
“Where did ad pha epee piel ri 
or religion ? e created a great man) 
tow tilngn but i fas not cbstel x new mankind ond 
you mean to legislate practically for men, you must treat 
men as what they always have and always are.” 
For the Concordat he had a iar reason to plead ; 
no one gained ao much by it: he now legitimately 
entered into civil life on the authority of his spiritual 
master, and by brief which I here cite:— 
“To our very dear son, Charles Maurice Talleyrand.® 
“We ware touched with joy at learning your ardent 
* “A notre Trie-cher Fils, Charles Maurice Tolleyrand. 


* Nous avons été touché de joie quand nous avons appria Pardent 
fair Gue vous avez de vous réconcilier eves nous et aves "Eglise 
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desire to be reconciled with us and the Catholic Church: 
loosening then on your account tha bowels of our fatherly 
charity, we discharge you by the plenitude of our power 
from the effect of all excommunications. We imposeon you, 
ag the uence of your reconciliation with us and the 
Church, the distribution of alma, more especially for the 
poor of the chureh of Autun, which you formerly governed: 
we grant you, moreover, the liberty to wear the secular 
costume and to administer all civil affaira, whether in the 
office you now fill, or in others to which your government 


Te boat taken by M. de Talleyrand i 
this brief was 85 8 permis- 
sion to become a layman, and even to take a wife. The 
lady he married, born in the East Indies, divorced from a 
M. Grand, and mentioned, in connection with a scandalous 
story, inthe life of Sir Philip Francis, was as remarkable 
for ing beauty as for not being » wit Every one has 
heard the 


Sir George Robinson after his man “Friday.” But M. 
Talleyrand vindicated hia choice, saying, “A clever wife 
often compromises her husband; a stupid one only com-, 
promises hervelf.” Bs 


‘Tt was shortly after the renewal of hostilities that the 

event occurred which has given rise to the most con- 
concerning Napoleon, and to the bitterest attacks 

upon M. de Talleyrand, I of the execution of the 
Duc d'Enghien, Man attending this transaction 
are still m dispute; the broad outline of it is as 
‘The pure Republicans (as they were then called) had, 


catholique. Dilatant donc’ votre égard los entrailles de notre charité 
ternelle, noun vous dégageons par Is plénitude de notre puissance 
lien de toutes les excommumeations. Nous ous imposons par 
suite de votre reconciliation avec nous et avec l’Egtiae, des distril 
tions d’auménes pour le soulagement surtout des pauvres de Y'église 
d’Auton que vous aver gouvernée. Nous vous socordons le pouvoir 
de Thabit séoulier, et de gérer toutes les affaires civiles, soit 
qu'il vous plaise de demeurer dans Is charge que voun exercez main- 
tenant, sort que vous passix & d'autres auxquelles votre gouverne- 
‘ent pourrait vous appeler,” 





ht unfortunately have 
Cadondsl, the of the Chouans, 
who had already bean iny in plots of this kind, was 
known to be in Paris in some new ent » 
with which Pichegra, -—Moreau, a] ly— 
was connected. But in the reports of the it was 
also stated that the i awaited arrival at 


agents i 
reall smpoxtand pastica’art. But were particularh 
wntrtmaia in is instance, fr the mteo, ong 

anciation, a Marquis de Thumery, staying 
with the Bourbon Prince, for’ Dumouriez: “and the 
of that general on the Rhenan frontier, end with 

& Condé, strongly corroborated all other suspicions 
A council was summoned, com; of the three 
consuls,— Bonaparte, Cambeoér’s, Lebrun,—the minister 


At this comneil (10th March 1804) it was discussed 
whether it would not be advimble to seize the Duc 
® Fouché, not then in office, was also consulted. 
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@ though out of France, and bring him to Paris ; 
end weer te eects ition of a small 
force, under Colonel Caulaincourt, whi ie Taleban, 
ine lover o tae Grand Duko,explosing end jntying 

ina to the 

the outrage. Having been ape hed ered 
the ‘ictim was cont fom ci , on the 18th, ina 
post ‘iot, arrived on the 20th at the gates of Paris at 
eleven in the moruing; was there till four in the 
afternoon; was then by the boulevards to 
Vincennes, which he reached at nine o'clock in the evening ; 
Lee ie nen rd nals oa ee 
having been condemned by & military commission—com- 
pored of a general of brigade (General Hullin), dix colonels, 
and two captains—according to a decree of the 

of Paris (Murat) of that day (20th March), which decree 
(dictated Ly Nay } She mnstunats copay 2 
be tried ou the charge of having ving harme srme sguinst the 
Republic: of having and in tho pay of J pee 


of having been oo ee conducted 
gt hae yd 
ment. a 
he should be at ‘once excontad. i ae 


The whole of this proceeding is atrocious. A prince of 
the dethroned family is arrested in a neutral state, with- 
out a shadow of legality * ho is brought to Paris and 
tried for his life on accusations which, considering his 
birth and position, no generous evemy could have con- 
sidered crimes ; hea Soup golsy withon & wines eng 
called, without a proof of the charges against him being 
efor, sad without a person to defend him being 


® It & oven remarked, that a few days previous, the Duo Dalberg 

had been iulonned that there was no jealousy of the éméigrés at that 

lace. —Sivo M. de Horigo, vol. ii, and Letter of the Due Dalbery to 
de Tulleyrund, 18th Novensber, 1823, 

'f There were two “ procis-verbaur,” ot acoounta taken of this 
teal," “The oue pmblished iu the Aonibar, whic cite the lawa in 
virtue of which the prince wns condemned, and the yivees that were 
brought forward in proof of the scousation. This is evidently an 
ufterthought : there was not time to write it at the spot and on the 
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This trial takes place at midnight, in 2 dungeon; 
andthe, poareer ta, abot, betoro: the, break of day, in a 
Tt ia natural sh that all connected with 
gach a traneaction should have endeavoured to escape from 
its ignominy. Generel Hullin haa charged Sa (after- 
Duo de Bovigo), who, x8 commander of the. gen- 
Panay yale pie cater a papenaee pg inn 
yurried the trial, and prevented an ay to Nay 
hich: the condemned "peice demaiel Tho Bes ds 
Rovigo denies with much Plsuabiity these partiouar, 
and indeed, all concern in the affair his mere 
presence, and the strict fulfilment of the orders he had 
received; and accuses M.de Talleyrand—against whom 
Hepa be, chenerad she bad on ether. sesomnta a epoca 
gradge—of havi to the prince’s seizure by a report 
fead ‘at tho Couneil on the’ 10th March; of baring 
intercepted a letter written to the first consul by the 


ilustrious captive at , and of having hastened 
and the execution, of which he offers no other 
proof than that he met at five o'clock, comi 


out of Murat's, who was then, as I have said, governor of 


"As fo the supposed letter written by the Duo d'Eaghien, 
the persons about the Duc declared that he never wrote a 
letter of Strasburg; and in the prince's diary, which 
speaks of a letter fo the Princesse de Bohan, there ia no 
mention of a letter to the first consul. With respect to 
another letter, written, the Due de Bovigo seems to sup- 
pose, by M. Massias, French minister at Baden, thare is no 


soene. The other cites nothing but the deoree of the 29th Ventéee, 
and the answers of the prince, after s deliberation on which he is 

to immediate execation; this is genuine, The laws by 
which he is condemned are loft in blank, 
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of M. de having been at Murat's proves 
(if it be true ho was there) beyond the viet 
as Murat himself the execution, and did what he 


own, and i 

For mynelf, after ing all the evidence that has 
come before me (none of it T inst admit, quite eanclusive), 
my persuasion is that the first consul determined 
to put the prince in his power to death, or to 
Imumiliate him by a pardon at his request; and it 


lech Jeng Sit engs Gals prise bal ben emia 
who 8; a 

to Joacplines of Medlone te Reson, whe nly at 
chess that evening with Napoleon, states that he waa 
muttering all the night to himself lines from the great 


«Bonaparte seul, mal informé par oe que la police avait do 
Me et n'éooutent que ea foreur, se porta & ost excts sans iter. 
I fit enlever le prince aveo lintantion de le tuer. 11 est connu que 
sous votre ministére vous n’avex cesed de modérer les passions de 
Bonaparte,”—Letfer of Due Dalberg, May 13, 1823. 


compromise himself, or, as well acquainted with 
Napoleon have assured me, by a knowledge that this was 
pen dihoviie Mr Warm Mig Hever aemriirl 
arguments; thirdly, that w: Talleyrand wrote to 
the Grand ale toreane fe ubaded oe 


of his territory, he did endeavour to convey such s warning 
to the Duc d’Enghien as would prevent his being captured ; 
finally, that when the Duc wes brought up to Vincennes 
he gave no advice (which he ht would be useless) to 
Bonaperte, ‘bat approved of the made by Josephine 
and Joseph, who were the best mediators in the prince's 
behalf, and that, being also sware of the instructions 
to M. Real, he did not think the execution probable. 


a 
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of the obloqny attached to inj 

This, it 19 paid, a and, when a friend 
ajrhed Kim to seen, seein fo lee replied: “If 
Bonaparto has Leen Guilty, , 8 you Ray, of a crime, that is 
no reason why I should be guilt te ae a folly.’ 

The excention of the Due d’ foak place d 
the night of the 2Uth March. inn the 71 ot dp 
Pichegra, who hed been srrestd, was found strang! 
his room, as rome thought, by the police—as the 
ment declared, by his own hands: George Cadondal, who 
had alio been captured, muffored on the ealfold; and 
Morean, after beng brought | Tefore a tribunal which 
condemned hin to two Lat pid imprisonment, had this 
absurd sentence comniuted into exile. Bonaparte having 
thas strnck terror info the partinans of the ancient d; 
and having 1id himself of lus most powerful military ri 
place! on his head, amidst He servile approbation of the 


wislatare and the a ii acqnieacence of the nation, 
a crown which waa consecrated by Pins VII. 
(2nd Jiecember, 1804), 

‘The assumption of the fnaperial #8 was an se 


the stragele which had for sume time been 
between the two stateamen who contributed 


first, to raise the power of Napoleon, and finally to oan 
throw it. sTelleyrend, end Booch a6 ace these fe statee- 


men; and they may be taken ag th reprotentiatives of 
the classes whose marked Bonaparte yr fac ed 
whose defection porary his decline. 


nobleman, an enlightened member of the Const oont 
Assembly, a eral Sach as the faakinn, the Chevcis, and 
the abuses of the old régime had created him. The other 
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& plebeian hig tenner the meena, 2 democrat 
circumstances, position, 6 of 

time. From the 18th Beets thoy both tinh 
themselves to the first conaul’s fortunes. Cool, unpre- 
judiced, without hatred, without Prttiaities, each, not- 


Hepsic: signe sore: Seg Gas ba, ton ta Se 
aristocracy, the other that he was the offspring of the 
Ponché, then, was for ing the republican forma, 
eth entrusting suthority lusively 2: what may be 
new men. Talleyrand was ra for returning 

to the fashions of a monarchy, ridiculed, to use his own 
expression, the “ parvenus” who had never walked on a 
« parquet," and endeavoured to introduce into the em- 
it of the State the aspirants whose Principles 

‘were liberal, but whose names were ancient and historical. 
The Empire which was the natural consequence of the 
tendency which Talleyrand had favonred and Fonché 
opposed, nevertheless united and wanted these two poli- 
ticians ; for while it sanctioned the advantages and titles 
of the old nobility, it established on a firm and equal 
basis & new nobility, and brought both to a central point, 


Fouché, once the Empire decided upon, renounced all 
jae nes to limit Napoleon's will, and only sought 
our. 


to re; his 

T , conceiving thst all the of the en- 
lightened men of hia who had sought to obtain « 
constitutional y were at that moment visionary, 
atenconett them. fe 8! new onces of i pac a 
it pressed upon the energy and intellect @ individual 
Frenchman, gave concentrated expression to the energy 
and intellect of the French nation, and made it ready to 
accept @ glorious tyranny without enthusiasm, but with- 
out dis-stisfaction. Nor was the French nation wholly 
wrong. : 

#'The houses of the classes had oaken floors, called 
parquets: the houses of the ‘classes bad brick floors. 

x 
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A great deluge had recently over ell that 
Lap furice fel ela society waa sl on 


tee iso ten Everything of ancient mannery, of 
habits of thought, without which no community of 
march long or steadily together, was gone. No 

reoaived notions on essential subjects anywhere existed ; 
and # nation which has no such notions cannot have that 
sort of public morality which is, to the position and re- 

specail of sino, what primia morality is fo the 
fr) ity and position of an individual. The firat 
ossential to a community is order, for under order received 
ieroe ae oe teat Meigs combined Paar 
iberty i it degree of order. Bunt order without 
libert; }referable to disorder and license. Now, 
Nay a's Intornal government, with all its faults, was 
the tion of orden, as that of the convention bad 
doen of disorder ; and what was the consequence ? & spirit 
of freedom grew up amidst the despotism of the latter, aa 
& subwission to tyranny had been engendered under the 
wild violence of the former. The phrase, that Bonaparte 
“refaieait le lit des Bourbons,”* wes & ‘criticiam on his 
own policy, but it might be an eulogium on that of his 
followers, 

VIL 

In the meantime a change of forms and titles at Paris 
wes the sign of a similar throughout 
Republica me paler bag pe tn 
sovereigns: his marshals 


sentary: brought beck’ the rectitee ef ths salle age, 
Yot, and notwithstanding these signs and tokens of 
ambition, had it not been for the rupture with England 
and the orvel dood of Vineannes, Napoleon's new dignity, 
that gave a splendid decoration to his new power and 


‘© “ Was re-making the bed of the Bourbons.” 


Besse, sant bast, be estat There are four great 
tes in Ey France, Russis, England, and Austria, 
jand and France, from their juxtaypeition, their spirit 
onseqnent rivality, may be considered natural 
enemies ; that is to say, no great war will take place in 
Europe without these powers coming into collision. In 
such case, Ruasis cannot cordially be with France as long 
as she retains her projects over the Ottoman empire, 
which it would be madness in us to sccommage, os, 
on the other hand, is sure to side with as long 
as ber frontiers join ours, and her natural objects of am- 
bition are the game. A icy, therefore, would be 
the Posen nagiboaring to thos les hich wo 
is i ‘ing to which we 
and which, in fact, are ours. I would take from 
ustria, then, Suabis, in Southern Germany, the Tyrol, 
adjoining Switzerland; and I would make Venice an 
* See Mémoires sur Talleyrand, nad in the Academy by M. 
Mignet, May 11, 1889, ia 
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independent iblie, and thus » barrier to both parti 
in Italy. To this plan, however, Austria he1 
consent with satisfaction, or it cannot be permanent; 
I would obtain that consent by giving her, in exchange 
i beer wo take, Siler ery Loan Besuzabio, and 
the northern portion of Bulgari. is » YOUr 
Maja ru the German ae er ert sa 
of Italy, Austria made the rival of Rusaa and i 
of the Ottoman empire, and the Russians exch from. 


Be 


war, opposed itself to a permanent 
system of tranquillity. He advanced, then, in the false 
policy which ultimately proved his ruin; neither gaining 
the affection nor utterly destroying the power of the van- 
piel: and the cabinet of Vienna, subdued in Italy, 


ion of the secondary states, in Germany, but with its 


F 
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which he hed fonnded on an alliance with Austria were 
Sts nue poyee. mt tal pay 4Prock 
on 

Both the Baca eed tioglah cabinets _— willing 
then te toast M. ec Oubell- wes gent to Paris by tho 
cabinet Peters x tions through 
Lord Yarmouth, te Eis Mate ot Tati’ (iba 
cess ™*), between the cabmets of St. James and the 

ileries. 

‘M. de Talleyrand, in these double negotiations, eneceeded 
in getting the Enanan negotiator to sign a seperate treaty, 
which, however, the Russian government disavowed ; and 

Firat oa pg eseomagyaneon joagires 


Ea parasitica Pog 
by suderdale, who was Fagor 
two allied gral Gonh TE is but, just 10 observe 
that M. de Tulleyrand, though thwarted by 9 variety of 
intrigues, laboured with the utmost assiduity in favour of 
a peaceful termination of this negotiation ; for he already 
saw, and et this time almost alone saw, thnt without peace 
all was yot a problem, and that, to use the words of a con- 
tem) , a suocestion of battles was a series of figures, 
of which the first it be ‘A,’ and the last ‘zero.’ "t 
‘The position of Malta and Sicily, both at this time in 
cae on len Doesnt igning 
am Without solid guarantees ‘aropean. tranquillity ; 
and the impossibility of getting such guarantees Im the 


pride and ambition of an aspirant to universal empire, 
were nevertheless difficulties great for dij to 
overcome; and when Prussia, which had lost the len 
in ng pcr oe cent ages 
‘80 pected eoppaemant wi asia, 

by pnblic ‘France—and so restless 

in ita Qehonvne and dangerous ductal on Un apie a 


© Tha term applied to persons detained in siracaaie 
of the pace of Amiens. 
ires de Bovigo, 
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‘Throu, the new campaigns to which this new 

colts sami ges wie of 

closing peace of Tilsit—M. de I= 

yand accompanied his imperial master; and the be 
could hardly be said to exercise a 

cra het Ah rn a 


i ight many o! 
traordinary man’s flights, testing them by thei Practical 
resulta, is well enough displayed in a which he 
te to Revery, me ier Eh tile oe Teend oa 
«lf is not signed in s fortnight, Napoleon will cross 
te ae “i . 

tt id replied M. de Talleyrand, “ passer 
pe “Why pase the Niemen ?” 

Nignen ‘Wiamen, then, Partly owing to M. de Talleyrand’s 

counsels, was for this ouce not passed ; and, at lat, 


to sacrifice Turkey, and abandonii 
gi te two combatants tiga 0 tay sing 


VII 
itt tee parted & ar by ie tonite tie Ee oe 
of the cenejuerr, heaght th Ni pr macy 
trium conqueror, it that Nay 
and faces diplomatic’ career should cease, md 
indeed, Acre beth tn ce 


fae ctl of song od whch = bv ey 
cont hanily ssgnect Bo also the reputation of M. 
was at its height, and many were to 
Tis as great mater in the scence of ten os 
© Mémoires de Bovigo, vol. ii. p. 116. 


electeur,” raising him to the rank of one of the great 
dignitaries of the Empire; s position which it appears— 
0 smail are even the greatest of us—he desired, 

This change in his situation, however, waa by no means 
as yet what it bas sometimes been represented—a “ dis- 
grace.” He still retained great influence in the E: 8 
councils, was consulted on all matters relative to foreign 
affairs, and even appointed with M. de Champagny, his 
cy} Lich owiog te me of Portayal sod the 

in, whi ing to Invasion 
quarts wish alreedy broken out in the family of 

Se emne Bee eee 
racter. 


Tt hee been said, indeed, on the one side, that M. de 
Talleyrand was opposed to any interference with Spain ; 


© With repard to bis hsbite in this respeot, it may not be amiss 
to refer to the American correspondence: State and Public 
Documents of the United States, vol. iii. pp. 473—479. 

1 A note written by ML Iaguierd, Spanish smbarador to the 
Coart of France, and dated 24th of , 1808, is exceedingly 
curions respecting these particalsrs, 
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and, He the, Fak: : wad_oeteally, be, who. tow 
counselled Bonsparte’s proceedings in that country. It is 
obbetle that Ie dat so ar cobpromiag Lineal in thin 
‘mstter aa to advise an arrangement which would have 
given the territory north of the Ebro to France, and 
‘yielded Portugal as 2 compensation to the Spanish monarch, 
tie not impomsible, moreozer, thet be Inew sa, carly sa 
1805——for Joseph Bonspafte was then told 


vas noo, était inetrait dans Je plus fall doe gu 
it pam & Bayonne, et il m’en parut indigné: ‘Les victoires,” 
me dimit-il, ‘pe suffisent pas pour effacer de pareile traita, parce 

ino ais qual de Fil; de a tromperie, de Ia tricherie! 
Je ne peux pas dire oe qui en arrivera, mais vous verrex que cela ne 
Tui sora pardonné par personne.’ Le duo Deorts m'a plus d'une fois 
award que 'Empereur avait reproché en a présence & M. de Talley- 


N . 
afterwards during the reign of Lonis XVIII. have publicl, 
affirmed thia, surrounded as he was contemporaries and 
enemies, if it had not been true. Moreover, the general 
SI ee Tae ta mast caves 0 be tem, 

any individual testimony, loudly proclaimed it ; and 
as to not ing Ni when, 0 was pouring forth 


about the same: 3 and 


rand de Ini avoir conseillé tout oc qui s'était fait & Bayoune, sans 
gas cols-c et cherohé 2 sea élandro. Cola m'a toujonre étonnd. 
jbord, ill suit de conuetize un pea M. de Talleyrand pour ttre 
bien sr que, si au fond il a été d'avis de déposddor du trone 
es prinors de I maison de Bourbon, i n'scertainemeat 
pas indi moyens qu’on a employéa, Ensuite, Jorequ’l m’en a 
parld, o'étalt aveo ung sorte de golee gal n’éprouvo qu’en présence 
des événements qui le remuent fortement.” 


& 
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former minister—an enmity so important in the history of 
both—took its rise, 


Napoleon's plan for reomatitutin “An Empire of the 

Franca,” and reviving the system of fiefy and digni- 

Ss heck Bo secgeeae Ie aeoiey ie tae 

wonrites tl ing to 

“4 Any other system," he said, “bat s military one, is in 

gneking Unt eye spend; end Sompecuting rans for 

making com 

Se ae, 
incipality he enj it by no 


which he held it. He wished to keep it, and to 
ta ide I Bothe hu Song intacl rth praca 
i ui a ; 
all ments, according to his theory, might be made 
animpossible one, A government depending 
on constant anccess in dit at home and 


abroad, was, according to his notions, impossible. This 
idea, aft-r the Peace of Tilsit, more or less haunted him. 
It made him, in spite of himself, bitter against hia chief— 


disliked him. He would still have aided to save the 
Empire, but he was irritated because he thought he saw 
the Empire drifting into » system which not admit 
of its being saved. A sentiment of this kind, however, is as 
Hite Tikeiy bo be pardoned by one. who 1s semsiumed £9 
consider that his will must be law, asa sentiment of a more 
hostile nature. 
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fatal errors of the conqueror, who could not learn to subdue 
his own passions: but he had become at this time equally 
indifferent to the hatred and affection of his adherents; 
and, under the ordinary conviction of persons over-eatistied 
with themselves, fancied that everything depended on his 
Mitory of Wagrem, al the marrage with Mouse, 
i m, ‘age witl ie-Louise, 
commenced, indbed, a new ere in his history. Fouché was 
dismissed, ch not withont meriting a reprimand for his 
intrigues ; and T'alleyrand fell into unequivocal disgrace, in 
some degree provoked by his witticisms: whilst round 
these two men gathered & quiet and observant opposition, 
descending with the clever adventnrer to the lowest 
classes, and ascending with the dissatisfied noble to the 
it. 
scion of the princely house of Péri was, indeed, 
from his birth, cf pga: Paphahaal ba tom nar 
Empire a the ad ofthe dacontented ot i 3 
ss SA pune, wha dha uc ts Sy ak 
to where it was 
Cal dete phangetol pyre 
a circle which replied to a victory by a Poe mits al 
fronted the borrowed ceremonies of a new court by the 
nataral graces and acknowledged fashions of an 
All who remember society at this time, will remember that 
the ex-minister was the sole person who had a sort of 
existence and reputation, separate and distinct from the 
chief of the State, whose policy he now affected to consider, 
and probably did consider, as verging towards the passion 
of a desperate gambler, who continue to tampt 
Fortune until she grew wearied and deserted him. 
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Nor did the Austrian alliance, which the Emperor had 
lately formed, meet with Mf. de Talleyrand’s approval, 
although he had st one period advised it, and been also 
mixed up in the question of a marriage with the imperial 
femily of Russia, This change might have 





energy of Napoleon, would only stimulate his ambition : 
or it Tnight hive been because, Laving hed nothing to do 
with the resolutions adopted at Vienna, he had, gxined 
nothing by them. At sll eventa, what he said with 
a + sincerity, was—‘Nothing is ever got by a 
py which you merely carry out by halves.” “If the 

mpetor wants an alliance with Austria, he shonld satisfy 
Austria: docs he think that the House of Hapeburg 
cunsiders it an honour to ually itself with the House 
Bonaparte? What the Em; of Austria desires, is to 
have his provinces and his empire raised and 
revived : if the government of France does not do this, it 
dinappoints him ; and the worst enemies wo can have are 
those we disappoint,” 

‘These wentimeuta, however, found as yet no echo out af 
the circle of a few independent and enlightened politicians, 

I remeber two of theao—both high in the service of 
the Empre—M. de Barante and M. Molé, referring in 
my hearing to a conversation thoy had had at the peri 
Tam speaking of, and oue seyiny to the other, “Do you 
call to mind how we both regarded what was passing 
before us as a magnificent scene in an opera, which, whilst 
it sctisfied the eye with its ndour, did not fill the 
anind with a sunse of ita reality 

But the masses wero still dazzled by the splendid 
achisvementa of a man who, of all others, in ancient or 
modern history, would have been the greatest if he had 
feiced. Soe tnetiacts of ‘ity with those of genins: 

now each dey that passed to the fatal disposition 

which separated his future from bis past; each he 
became more haughty and self-confident, and more inclined 
to an isolated career, which neither tolerated counsel nor 
clung to affection, Josephine, the wife of his youth— 
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Pauline, his favourite sister—~Louis, his youngest brother 
—-Masens, his eblest general-—were add02. to to the list on 
ich his two ablest ministers were inscribed. Ho hod 

even the idea of conciliating mankind to his 


arbitrasy authority. Bia isle subdued by his 
mat mightier ambition, itself to adopt a system 

rch fe, politcal and oppression which interfered not only 
with 


ub wach he cei wants, ot 
bp supe pce 
te ee ee 


those these who still opposed oppressing t thove who had 
pont ‘dna pal d the "hh King, take ee : 

PI g, taken violent posses- 
sion of the Hanseatic towns and the North of Germany ; 
and even those countries which were free from his armies, 
were bound, a8 he contended, to obey his decrees. In 
this state of things commenced the hast aud fatal strnegle 
between the two potentates, who a short time befure had 
projected partitioning the empire of the world as friendly 
confederates, alee were now prepared to contend for it as 
deadly foes. Nor was the jnstice of M. de Tulleyrand’s 
views ever more conspicuous! The destruction of Prowsia, 
by making Huasis and France neighbours, had in itself 
tended to make them enemies. Moreover, the pron and 
offended, but dissimulating Czar, though redoubling his 
courtesy towards the court of France alter the choice of 
an Austrian archduchess, lest he might be supposed hurt 
by the rejection of a al the, wih threat of eoatiental 


Which he imperions rider pallet, with suparh sedifforence 
somewhat too tightly, 
cpr hig ogo i a with unbounded sntbodity 
over w custom, was the exanpl 
his father to teach him that he could not wholly dis- 
fear tha itr or wishes; yet this was what the 
Emperor of the French exacted oe him. His enbjects 
were not to sell their produce to the pte oly who 
waa ready and desirous to buy it;—and being thus hamhly 
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and foolishly placed between revolution and war, 
chose the Inter, 


On the other hand, eden i Wiles ave 
conflict of which he did not disgnise from himself the 
importance, awoke for moment to his former sense of the 
necewity of using able men in great affairs, and waa 
disposed, notwithstanding his disagreements with M. de 
uy layrand, to send him to Warsaw to organise a kingdom 
of Poland i moe waa it is ing ve content in the 
sagacity and tact of the agent ght of employing, 
the be aha satisfied that, in the event of that agent's 

ployment, he might count perfectly on hig 

fidelity j for efor "imho M. de Talleyrand’s long career 

frequent changes there is not uny instance of his 

in trayed any oue from whom he accepted s trust. 

culty of roroneiling the Prince de Benevent's 
Eight ore emo ho 

Se sure on this cany as minister of foreign 


ravented, it is projected 
But pagel dering this transient lea of maar 
favour, uot after it, did M. de Tulleyrand’s opinion 
the chances which Na: was unnecessarily (as he 
thought) running, ever vary; neither were they dit 
Ho insisted ee ae, Sint geoora the chance of war, which often 
decides and the most skilful 
combinations ; on the pel reap would result from 
a defeat, and the small gain that would follow o victory. 
The whole of Europe that the reckless general left behind 
him was, he knew, kept down merely by fear and con- 
atraiut, und though ready to assist an advaucing army, 
certain to fall ou a retreating one. Besides, supposing 
dofeat was almost impossible, what had France to gain by 


a 


to be greeted by ut scelamations at the 
theatre. Hie roqaupd the acct of excitement, and like 
most men 4 ly influenced, i i that 
what was pleasing to his vanity was demanded by his 
interests. 


and to make himself 
nation, and his nation the most nation in the 
world; the third, when France but a secondary 


of the univeree, and acquiring a dominion of which France 
would be almost an insignificant portion, 

Tt is necessary to bear thie in mind, since it explains 
Napoleon's Rusman campaign ; it explains the difticulties 
he raised against withdrawing his troops from Germany 
after that campaign had ended in defoat; and his constant 
dislike to secept any conditions that put a positive ex- 
tinguisher on hia gigantic projects. To support his own 
confidence in such projects he persuaded himself that a 
charm attached to his existence, that supernatural means 
would arrive to him when natural means failed, He did 
not, however, neglect on this occasion the natural means. 

‘When Fouché expressed his apprehensions at so vast an 
enterprise, the soldier's answer is said to have been, “I 
wanted 800,000 men, and I have them.” But France 
had began to be at this period wearied even with his 
successes ; and the affair of Mallet, which happened just 
Previous to the arrival of the bad intelligence 

Tumia, showed pretty clearly that her Emperor's fall or 
eae. = 
stances might favour or impose. 

No sooner, then, had the news that Moscow was burnt 
reached Paris than M. de Talleyrand considered the 
Bonapartist cause a2 lost. Not that Bonaparte might not 


* “Th me fallait 800,000 hommes, et je les ai:”—Memoires de 
Fouché, vol. ii, p. 118, 
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have eaved himeelf by prudence, but he was not 
Teident’ not bat that tbe government might not 
yet have brought as many men in uniform into the field 
es the allies, but that nations fought on one side, and 
merely soldiers on the other. 

The sagecions statesman, therefore, who now began 
again to be consulted, advised a conclusion of the war, 
promptly, at once, and on almost all conditions. So, 
ugain, when the defection of the Prossians was known, 
and Napoleon summoned a council to determine what 
should be done under such circumstances, he said: “Nego- 
tiate: you lave now in hands effects which you can. 
give away; to-morrow thoy ms be gone, and then the 
power to nogotinte advant will be gone alao."* 

During the armistice at Prague (June. 1818), when 
the prestige of two or three recent victories coloured the 
negotiations, and France might have had Holland, Italy, 

her natural frontiers, both Talleyrand and Fonshé, 
who was also saked for his advice, repeated constantly, 
“The Emperor has but one thing to do—to make peace; 
and the more quick he makes it, the better he will make 
it.” Bo also, wl iL de St. Aignan, after the battle of 
Leipsio, brought propositions from Frankfort, which might 
even yet have given France her frontier of the lhine 
(November), M. de Talleyrand urged their scceptanca 





with the least delay, and told the Emperor that a bad 
peace was better than the continuation of a war that could 
not end favourably.t 


Napoleon himself at this time wavered, and with a 
momentary doubt as to his own jndgment, and a remem- 
‘brance very Y possibly of happier times, offered the folio 
of forei irs to his ancient minister, but on con- 
dition that he should lay down the rank and emoluments 
of vice-grand-elector. 

The object of the wes thus to make M. de 
T entirely on bis place; but M. de 
* RMémoires de Rorigo, vol. vi. p. 66. 

+ “Une manvnise paix ne peut nous devenir aussi funeste ae la 


continuation d'une guerre qui ne lua nous étre favora! 
Mémoires de Rovigo, vol. ae a ¥ 
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be braved. 


whom there reigned a sori of 


not eafely 
‘This stern man had, moreover,—and this was one of the 


most remarkable and amiable portions of his character—a 


fraternity that 


L 
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expressions, 

A variety of aoenes was the consequence. Savary 
relates ona which ba: in his presence and that of the 
arch-chancellor. I have also read of one in which 
Nay "i hering ssid that if he thought his own death 
ikely he would care that the vice-grand- elector 
hak elf A 
joining, qui , that id not require 
that reson for’ iret that Ie Majesty's life might be 
Jong preserved. M. Mold recounted to me another, in the 
following terms: “At the i te, 
which took place just before 

campaign of 1814, he burst out into some violent excla- 
roations of hia being surrounded by treachery and traitors ; 
and then turning to M. de Talleyrand, abused him for ten 
minutes in the moat violent and outn 3 


a di 
Emperor, saying, that if he i 

be should te ‘Ly tight one of the reganoy, that 
aa he not think of holding such a after 
the opinion his Majesty had expressed of him, he begged 
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It is to be presumed that insults like that I have been 
went & way towards alienating and disgust- 
ing the pereon ‘ware meant to bomiliate; but though 
at the head of a considerable party which were dissatisfied 
M. de Talle did little more than watch the - 
ings of 1814, and endeavour to make the fall of Napoleon, 
honld it take place, as little injurious to France end to 
himeelf as posable.* : 


During the conferences at Chatillon, he told those 
whom the Em most trusted, that he would be loat if 
be gia eek mace on any terms; when, however, 
towards of these conferences, peace seamed impoa 
aible with Na be i the Duc to 
send M. do Vibobon a tae lied aay with te ane informe- 
tion, that, ifthe allies did not make, war against France, 

simply against its present 4 woul 
teols Dee male Sky oom AY ae Virals 
carried a slip of paper from the Duo in his boot as hi 
credentials, and was allowed to name M. de Tallcyrand; 
but he had nothing from that personage himself which 
could compromise him irrevocably with this mission. 

M. de MTalleyrand saw, nevertheless, at that moment, 


* ‘M. Thiers gives the acoonnt of such a sceneas wo have just de- 
scribed, but fixes it in 1809 ; nothing is omitted, not even the position 
of M. de Talleyrand and his hat; and in this account M.Thicrs makes 
Napoleon accuse Talleyrand of the murder of the Dac d’Enghien. 

cannot but believe thet M. Thier’s autbority hes becn incurrect, 
‘Count Molé could not be mistaken as to dates and factu, for he waa 
present at the scene I have related, and atated to me ali the details, 
asf have given them, without ing on the Duc d’Enghien, 
Sager rig ee inly would have spoken of had Napoleon himsolf done 
m0. | 's in 
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pon obetina- 
30 recy te 


eXercent avec 
Pardien! TEmperour 
Talento je 
homme tal que fai, 
Quand je pense 
‘Maintenant quel parti 


chaque jour. 


ne Je plaindra pas, 


juelle chute dans l'histoire! 


i 


jen de te donner & on sitcle! 
cela je ne puis m’empécher d’en gémir. 


ot mae Ja sortie de anehqns ignorant gu 


vérence une influence de 


peu 
ante 


votre opinion? Ma foi! eet penio une partic A bese jon Voyer 
ventures eu 


tion & yardet eon entourage n'a pea de inotif 
do Ia isiblewe qui ne se comprend pas dans on 


est bien d plaindre, et on 


XI. 

The observation that it did not suit every one to be 
overwhelmed under the rains of the government about to 
fall, applied, 26 it was intended to do by M.de 
to himaelf, The part, however, he had to play was still 
is treat 

the 
regency, to Blois. Nor was it merely because he feared 
that Napoleon might conquer, and punish his dis- 
obedience, that he dist to resist hig command ; there 
ig a eense of decency in public men which someti: 
supplies the place of Y none, and the vice-grand- 
breeders vara ool deserting the cause 


& 
F 
F 
i 
F] 
[ 
as 


teristic one. His state carriage was ordered and pncked 
for the journey: he set ont im it with great pomp and 
ceremony, and found, according to an arrangement 
viously made with Madame de Rémusat, her husl at 
eee ot ees oid terain Erte 
who stopped hi |, declaring he remain in 
capital, conducted him back to his hotel, in the Bue St. 

tin, in which he had soon the honour of receiving 
the Emperor Alexander, 


prendre? Tl ne convient pas & tout le monde de so laisser engfoatir 
tous les raines do cst Sdifice. Allous, nous verrons co qui arrivera | 

“L/Empereur, su liew de me dire des injures, aurait mieux fait 
do fager ooux qui Iui inspiraient des préventions; il aurait va que 
dea amis comme ceur-lk sont plus § craindre que des ennemia, 
Que dirait-il dun sutre vil s%tait leiseé mettre dans cot état 7”— 
Mémoires du Duc de Bovigo, ciths per M. Thisra. 
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in the world. I repeat it, sire: Bonaparte or Louis 
XVIIL ; each penis: W Darts ing Ghose canes ca 


intrigue,’ 

‘t was 8 positive opinion thus forcibly expressed that, 
according to all accounts, decided the conqusror, who is 
said to have declared subsequently : 

“When X serived st Fans, 1 had no plan. I referred 


everything ‘Talleyrand ; be hed the tamil of Ni 
in one hand, and that the Bourbons in’ viper 





secure, 

‘This was on the 81st March. But on the 30th, late 
towards the night, and as Mermont and Mortier, having 
defended the heights of Paris valiantly during the day, 
were quitting that city in virtue of « capitulati had 
‘been com by the circumstances in which they 
themselves to sign, Napoleon, who had taken the sdvance 
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of his army, arrived at the environs of his capital, and 
rer} neral Belliard, wis was leaving it, what 
occurred. Wit view of collecting his troops, 
. roobl _ 


E 
Lal 
ee 


hood of the great captain, who could rely on a military 
force, amounting, it was said, to 50,000, exclosive of the 
forces of Marmont and Mortier. The armies of Angerean 
and Soult also still existed at no immense distance, The 


2° 


M. de Talleyrand at its head, of five members. These 

persons had all played an honourable and distingni 
under the Empire or in the National Assembly, but 
only one representing Legitimist opinions was the 

Abbé Montesquien. 

At the same time the Senste, entirely partaking M. de 
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's idess as fo a constitution, engaged itaelf to 
pred wolahagdley 
ion of Nepoeta te has fa se of es eated coat 
sion fepoleon and nor a] 
of the Bourbons. su Preaching 
Baty of tho prin of io Taber wero oo mach 
ag vexed at this omission. 
ee ideas which they had carried into a 
exile, they could not even conceive what France, or 
Beate, or the allies, had to do with the dis- 
peal of tin French grommet Was not Louis XVIII. 
next in blood to XVL? Could there bea doubt 
Hiss be ws the. nt pemite indo” 


cious usurper ha’ 

Did not the Cote @Artoia, said the ladies of the 
Faubourg ist Gerais Ieee ta embrace his early associate, 
oes ishop of Autun ? 


de alleyrand, with » smile slightly cynical, cynical, acknow- 

Saiged tho nate tn that this sine wal ore 
him; but mysteriously, that it might be 
deferred for present. Hoe did Trot, however, ink it 
expedient that the Senate should delay any longer con- 
firming the act of the coalition as to Naj 8 deposition 5 
and tlat a ns aeely pam Abe ars fpr motives of its conduct, 
thousand arian Fined ib, Hea bee See peers nh 
to to prevent), as the peror 

declared, that neither Napoleon nor his family 
ae m Famed the nation from i 
oat] 


It & ministry of men suited for 
the Proms tig and thus pn gpa all the 
attributes of government, 


was counting his gathering forces, studying the position of 
Bis fen and Sarctng te plan bra Enel end dmperts 
slick itch consisG. ta Pdefnt 1g one of the’ three 
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easy victory, even if amongst the blazing rains of the 
im ci 


ity. 
ith this loosea that led to sucess were not caloulated : 


timorous scruples; nor they his te resolves, An 
altercation ensued, and, rendered by despair, the 
marabals ventured to urge his abdication in favour of his 
son. Hoe foresaw the futility of this proposition, but was 
nevertheless induced to accede to it, ly in order to 
show the idleness of the hopea which his unwelcome 
counsellors affected to cherish, partly in order to get rid af 
their presence, and thus to find hi free, as he thought, 
to execute his original projects, should he determine on 
£0, 


jay, Macdonald, together with Caulincourt, who had 
rejoined the Emperor on the 2nd of April, and communi- 
cated the inefficacy of his previous mission, were sent then 
to the allied sovereigns; they were to enumerate their 
remaining forces, protest as to their unwavering fidelity to 
a Saat fe Sees ea ey 80 
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Paris, The hanghty bearing, the bold and vehement 
is des etal econ conquer, 
Gap nied army which had marched victoriously 
from Paris to made an impression on the some- 
what flexible Alexander. He did not accord nor deny their 
petition, and granted them another interview on the 
Prorrow. at which the of Prussia was to be present. 
This one took place on 6th of April, at two in the 
maraing, with bineelf slon, 
‘The struggle was yet undecided ; for the Em 
Russia was nover very favouratle, as I have eai right 
and quite alive to the consideration of potti 
matters quietly with Bons} who bad arms in his 
hands, rather than with Bourbons, who had not. 
poland ph heparin and with his 
fal, but self-confident manner, to pi 
the foe jeness ‘and dishonour of which ( {thoug] 
under feelings of the noblest generosi gern) ts at wall be 
scoured, if after having, 
what he had bean icing dariog the la fy ibs 
i helding undo it, Ho added, as it is said, that 
in holding this language, consult ipalarntodoed 
a bable that he should have a more durable 
cal dun 


by w 

was al 

not, 

for i 
of Marie-Lonise, if such o 
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tion, w! 
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de Ti fs remarks and their own considerate 
6 produced ; and the refusal to treat on any basis 
that gave the of France to Napoleon or his 


on Louis XVIII. if he that constitution. On 
the 11th was signed a treaty by which Marie-Louise and 
her son received the principality of Parma, and Napoleon 
the sovereignty of Elba, a small island on the coast of 
Italy, where it was that a man, still in the 


ime of life, and with the most restless spirit that 
in the sight of empires he had won and lost. 


Pant V. 


WEOM THE FALL OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, IN 1814, 10 
‘THE EXD OF M. DE TALLEYRAND'S ADMINISTRATION, 
‘TX REFTEMEER, 1815, 


Comte d'Artols, Lisutenant-General of France—Treaty of the 23rd of 
April for the eracuation of Prance.—Louis XVIIL., contrary to M. de Taley- 
eand's elrice, refuses 49 Seuapt Cha erown with a comstttation as the gif of 
nation; bot, agredng to the Get as x right grants the sexo, Forma ha 

¢ of discordant materials, naming M. de |, of whom his 
and jorlowy soon appear, Minister of Foreign Affaira.—R 
gpict of the Kimigre and Comte d’Artols—1 Se 
oe ee 'ieuna, and, in the course of negotiations there, 
ives to make a separate treaty with Austria and Great Britain, and thus 
to break up solidity of the alliance against France.—Bonapmrte escapes fiom 
Elbe, —New treaty oppinst N 5 Bot clear as 40 its intentiuns, but appesr- 
ing as renewal of Treat: at Pasa Bonbon go te Ghent tonapett is 
stalled at the Tuileriex—M, de gees to Carkbad,—I'rince Aletter- 
nich intrigues with Fouché for 3's deposition in favour of the 
of his wife; does not succeed.—The Allies again take up Louis XVHL—M. 
ipa te Sle As Bist il received —Lectures the Bourbon —Is 


Talleyrand 
mate Hid ‘Royale Euperr of Hania; 
iy aaperted by ws) lake te lees SVL ted a 
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him—first, his own advancement; secondly, the sdvance- 

seat of vee ialereete i a, 
followed Napoleon, then, obsequiously 

period at which he foresaw clearly that the sey of that 

parsonage was beginning to be such as neither 

profit an intelligent nor establish a durable 


em] 

it cannot be eaid, however, that in ting himself 
from this policy, after the treaty of it, he left his 
sovereign in a moment of adversity. vases, nave a] 
peared to people in general so great, nor its 80 etal 
as at tht epoch, Jt was not at the moment of any 
eridont Gerling in either, bat at a moment i when to a keen 
observer ¢ was visible a tendency which if pursued 
would, a little sooner or a little later, plunge both into 
inoxtricalle calamities, that the Prince 
detached him-elf quietly from the chariot that bore the 
great poldier’s fortunes, 

Even then he did little more than express with mode- 
ration the convictions he felt; and indeed his opposition 
sb hel ntveh bot gc he eink ta 
whom he perved, against the - 
yidual was blindly pursning. As the honzon grew darker, 
he neither shrank from giving his advice, which eventa 
proved invariably to be just, nor refased his services, if 
they were allowed the necessary means of being useful, 
Tis infidehty up to the last consisted in giving counsel 
that was rejected, and taking measures with much reserve 
for preserving himself and his country in some degree 
from the fate that was preparing for its ruler, Nor was 
Pigg ht preteen pode ap eradlgr tigers 

in, it a one in 
onder to save the other, that it can be said that M. de 
alegre conspired agsinst the man, who, it must be 
added, never asked for heartfelt devotion in exacting blind 


3 


the weight of misfortunes that only di 
sight of its legitimate sovereign.” 
he principal if not the, on “question at issue con- 


Fontainebleau that she was incapable of acting for herself. 
Ef Napoleon was in a situation to direct her, the govern- 
ment was evidently still Napoleon's. If she was placed 
a the hands of the marshals, the exchange was that of a 
nilitary empire with order and a redoubtable chief, for a 
i empire with confusion and without a chief; 
see ons wae, moreover, ont af oc, 
6 remained at Paris, Bong) perished 
2 ee an ne coyaus in era 
end ‘controlled’ by four or fire men of eminenon, 
nodecatnn, ant i whom, ie alles eon have 
coined to her, might have a possibility more compatil 
derhaps ‘with the epoch than the halt-for inberitor 
if the crown of Louis KVL; but when the choice was to 
ve made, this combination had gone by. 
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broken fregments of his army excepted. 


i 8 . 
joined to her, might have i ponmiity sce compe 
‘perhaps with the epoch than rier aera i 
Tr the'erown of Lows XVL; but when the choice was to 
‘be made, this combination had gone by. 
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younger branch of fee Beart tant easily 

wes personally 
Jrooet as unknown to France as the elder cna, name 
that connected it with the Revolution was not popular, on 
the other hand, even with the revolutionisia. A mere 
soldier put on Napoleon's throne by forei was an 
evident humiliation to the French people, is XVIIL, 
therefore, really seams the only person at the moment who 
could carry with him to the vacant any dignity, and 





Jaslene he tor attagth et ee piece] sens 
remarkable 8 

and he had, moreover, in his character, or at least in his 
manner, @ certain authority, which rendered it probable 
that ho would keep in order the more zealous of his 


such a government as England possessed and Francs had 
desired in 1789, to the opinions of which period the more 
thinking portions of the French nation still looked back 
with respect. 

Tan fo Yo mm, water rat might be 
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‘The Comte d’Artois, at that time out of Paris and in no 


that he was it with royal authority by 


To ibn os sight tho Ben mow, maby 
ino mesa he stent ot Shoes whe bad ealled Dees. the 
yet so compromised them- 
selves to the Bourbon cause, that it was no easy matter to 
eoude from the ground they stood upon, ‘The resolution 


to be taken to be immediate, Should the existi 
suthorities assist at the Comte d’Artois’ entry or not 
M. de Talleyrand and the government did 


assist, for their abstinenes would have been s scandal ; the 
Senate did not assist, for ite presence would have sbaltified 
ita previous decisions. 
am Jed to insert an animated account of this entry, not 
only because it is painted with the colouring of an eye- 
rine | hie becomes it an amusing description of the 
bon mot, which was not without 
ikon ey rey of prince to whom it 
was attributed. 
* «Nest (12th of April), we marched out to 
peg abet a it was one of of thoes lovely days of early 
are so delightfol in the climate of Paris. 
ho mum wan shining with lt splendour, and on every 
side the tender buds were sprouting under the influence of 
its subdued and genial warmth, There were flowers 
* “Lo lendemnin, 12 avril,on se mit en marche pour allet an- 
devant de sore aie 1a Seon était, fcr epall rst hen secs 
wre da print ‘raviseante sous Is température 
Be wil Delle We tout wou éolat ot ne distibue qu'une chaleur 
mx germea encore tendres qui sourdiment de toutes parts. 
beste fleurs déf& entr’ouvertes, un vert tendre qui commengait & 
= 
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to peep from the trees, while the i 


notes 
of march enlivened 
Stor Ga teas ct pon Kang Hens al evel Saas 


out this day as a festival of Hope. There was little order 
in our ranks, but many shed tears. As soon as Monsieur 
was in sight, M. de Talleyrand advanced to welcome him, 
and, leaning against the prince's horse with that indolent 
grace, which reakness of his logs excused, he 1 
rt eck exes liao it, remarkable for ita delicacy 
taste. Feeling that Frenchmen were pressing him on all 
sides, the prince was too affected to make him a reply, 
said with @ voice stifled by sobs. ‘ Monsieur de 
tlemen,—Thank you—I am too happy—Let us proceed, 
us procoed—I am too happy !’ 
“Since then, we have heard the same prince reply to 
shea with presence of mind and effect: but, to 
wi saw and heard him the day of his entry into Paria, he 
has never been so eloquent as on that occasion. We now 
Bre in the daveoton of Notre-Daane, srooeding to the 
custom of going, every joyful event, to the mout 
venerable chueh of Pars, in order to ofter solemnly to God 
the grateful homage of the French nation. The procession 
‘was principally composed of National Guards, but it also 


puindre aur lea nrbres, le chant des oweaux printaniers, 'nir de joie 
Pépanca sur les figures, et le vieux refrain du bon Henri marquait 
la marche, avuient slnalé cette entiée comme la fate de l’Eayérance. 
Ny régnat peu dordre, mais on y réjandait des lanoes. Dis 
qu'on vit paraitre le prinoo, M. de Talleyraud alla & ra rencontre, et 
en s’appayant sur le cheval du prince, avec Ia grace nonchalante 
qu’auturise la faibleese de acs jambes, il lui déhits un compliment 
on quatre lignes, frappé an coin d’yne seambilité exquise. Le 
prince, qni, de toutea parte ne sentait pressé par des Frangaia, dtait 
trop éiut pour pouvoir répondre; il dit, d'une voix étoufiée par lea 
sanglote: ‘Monsicar de Talleyrand, Mewieurs, je vous remercie ; je 
suis trop heurem, Marchons, marcbons, je suis trop heureux !° 
“Nous avons entendn depmia, le méme prince répondre avec de la 
présence d'esprit ct du bonleur anx haranghes qu'on lui faisait, mais, 
pour ornx qui ont vu et qui Tout entendu & son entrée & Paris, il 
De fut jamars ansi doquent que ce joule. Le cortéve se mit en 
marebe pour Notre-Dame, suivant Vantique usage d’sller porter & 
Dien, dana la premitre éylive de Paris, lea hommages solennels des 
Frangsiy pour chaque évenement heureux. La garde nationale 


Be 
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contained Rassian, Prussian, Austrian, Spanish, and Portn- 
geese officers, and the prince at their head appeared like an 
ted of Eee Seon into the midst of the great 
European rom the ‘Barrie do Bondy ts the 
Parr Notre-Dame, faoas beaming with joy were seen at 
every window. pried with people who 
round the prince with shouts of applause It was 
\t for him to advance in the midst of such general 
cnn, on en ne ged Sn ey 


this pleasing impediment, he 
"Kora min ne, tv mid, ere ty of 


before us.” ue wae) te paiace Nee 
Daze iT may be lov he exp heasta of 
Frenchmen. Alor eig th mente, vn he at 


Hiraselt Gown, betes the slizr, tik bad recstred during 
centuries the prayers of his futhers, a vivid ray of 

Hit ao upon his countenance, and made it a almoat 
yed fervently, and we all did the same, 

as down our cheeks, and they escaped from 
ies bron of Bos banipnene a how sincerely, how 
fervently ras each veo of the hymn of gratitude uprained 
to Hearn ‘When the was concluded, severul of 
the prince’s old servanta, who bewuiled his absence 


formait le fond du cortée, mais il se compossit anesi d’afficiors 
Tusees, prustions, autrichiens, esyarmols, portauais, & la téte desyaels 
4o prince ayyamimait canine uy ange de paix descend en mlliea Je 
Ja grande tamile européenne. Depuis la Tarriére de Rondy jusqu'su 
Parvia Notre-l)ame, il n'y avait pas une fonétre qui no fat do 
figares rayonnantes de joie. Le peuple, répaniu dans les rues, 
poursuivait le prince de sca appiaudissemente et do sou cris, A 
eine pouvait-i! avancer au millen de T'ivresse générale, ot il ré- 
pondit a quelac ‘an qui voulait éearter de si douces cntraves: 
‘Laissex, Monsieur, iatanes, Farriverai toujours trop tét.’ 

"ices Ainsi que lo prince fut, s'il est permis de le dire, porté jns- 
qu Notre-Laaue sur los ecours des Frangain; et & son eutrée dans 
Jo manctusire, lorequ’il se prosterna anx pirds de Vautel, qui avait, 
durant tant de aitcles, regu les pridrea de sea pres, un rayon de 
Tumi’ro trés-vive vint {rapper sur sa figure ot lui ampriaua je ne sais 
quoi de oéteste. 1 jriait avec ardeur ; Pres priaient avec Ini. Dew 
Lirmes mvuiilaient noa yeux; il en ipait sux étrangere eux- 
memes Ub! aveo quelle vérité, avec are ‘ardeur, cheijue strophe 

ne de la reconnaissance était pouseée vera les cioux? A la 
fa dels cérémonie, de vieux serviteurs du prince qui svaient plouré 
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conld perceive that this arose 
told him that I eh 
instant longer, as he must be fati; and 
that he replied, ‘ How can I possibly be 


fai 
i the only happy doy 1 bare oni for thi 
Ab! sir, what a delightful day! Sey that I am p 


trente ans son absence embrasraient ses genoux, et il les relevait avec 
cette grace du cour si tonchnnte et qui lui est si naturelle, Le 
retour, de Notre-Dame aux Thilerios ne fat pes moins animé, moins 
hhenrewx, of parvenu dans la cour du palais, le prince descendit le 
cheval et adress & Is garde nationale une allocution parfaitement 
Appliquée & la rituation. I] prit la main & plusieurs officiers et 
wldate, les pria de se souvenir de ce bean jour, et leur protests que 
Ini-méme ne Voublierait jamais, Je fis ouvrir devant le yr les. 
ores du ywlais ot feus lhonneur de Vintroduire dans I'aile qu'il 
jevnit habiter, 
“Je Ini demandai ses ordres pour Je reate de In journée, et heure 
a laquelle je devais me présenter le lendemain pour le travail. Le 
ince paraismait hésiter ail me lsiseerait partir ou me retisndrait. 
je crus m’epercevoir gue c'étnit’ indulgenco de sa part, et je Ini dis 
que jo craindrais de Poccnper une minute de plus, parce que je le 
mupposais fatigué, et eat & moi qu'il répondit :-— Comment voules- 
vous que je vois fatigué? C'est le seul jour de bonheur que j'si 
goaté depuis trente aps. Ab! monsicur, quelle belle ¢ jeune 
Dites que je suis heureux et satisfait de tout le monde. Voilk mes 
ondres pour aujourd’bni—a demain, & neuf heurés du matin,’ 
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Dupont de Némours, and Anglés, all agreed that 
it been a complete success. M. de Talleyrand re- 
minded us that an article would have to be written for 


he answered, ‘ what Monsieur did say; I did not catch 

“En quittant le prince, je ‘is mon travail ondinsire et je le 

uittad ‘ut ln ottae hoanes da wir pour alles cbea Mi de Talegrdnd, 

# Je trouvai s'entretenant de le journée ayeo MM. Pasquier, Dupont 
de Némoura, ot Anglts. On s'uccordait & la trouver parfaite. rien 
‘Talleyrand eppela quill fallait un article an Moniteur, Dupont 
Woffrit de lo faire, ‘Non pas,’ reprit M. de Talleyrand, ‘vous y 
metiriex da la poésie ; je vous connais, Beuguct_sofit your cela; 
qu'il paseo dans la bibliothique et quil dion vite un article 
pour que nova I'euroyions % Sauvo.” 

“Je me mets & la beeogne gui o était pas fort épinouse, mais par- 
vena & ls mention de la réponse du prince & M, de Talleyrand, j' 
avis embarrued. Quelques mots echappéx & un sentiment 

cleat de Kotte pax Yo tom dont fis sant pemscnote, pas la presence 
objets at les ont provoqués, mais uand il s'agit de Jes traduire 
sur le papier, dépouillée de ces entours, ne sont plus gre froids, ot 
trop heureux a's ne sont pes ridicules. Je revions & M. de Talley- 
rand, et je loi fais part de la difficulté—* Voyons,’ me répondit-il, 
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to me to be affected, and yery anxious 
journey; but, if what he eid does not 
suit you, invent an answer for him’ : Bat bow con I 
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speaker and to his audience that's all’ ‘It 

many minds, is the fear of changes, which 

brought shout by the return of the princes of the house 
of Bourbon; that point would ips have to be touched, 
but delicately.’ ‘ Good! and I also recommend it to you,’ 
eaid M. de Talleyrand. I attempt a new version, and 
am sent back @ second time, for having made it too lng 
and too elaborate, At last I am delivered of the one 






<qu’a dit Monsieur? Jo n'ai pas enteudn grand’chose ; {l me paraie- 
wat 6mn ct fort curicux do continuer sa route; a 
ne vous convient js, faites-lui une réponse.” 
un discours que Jfonsiewr n’a pas tenu? ‘La difficulté n’est pas 
Ta: faiter-le bon, convensble & la. personne et au moment, et je vous 
2 que Monsieur Vacceptera, et si bien, qu’au bout de deux 
Par i cioira Pavoir fait, et il Vaura fait; vous u'y serez plus pour 
ren? A la bonne heure! Je rentre, jfesaye une premitre version, 
et fo Va ‘& In censure.‘ Ce n'est pas cela,’ dit M. de ig 
rand, ‘ Monsieur ne fait pas d’antithdees ot pas le plus petite fleur 
rhétorique. Soyex court, soyes simple, et dites oo qui convient 
davantag B coll gut pari ot & ooux qul éooutent voilk tout?‘ T1 
me semble,” reprit M. Pasquier, ‘que ce qui agite bon nombre 
Wesprits est le crainte des que doit oocasionner le 
retour dea princes de la maison de Bourbon ; il faudrait peut-ttre 
toucher oe point, maia avec délicatesse.’ ‘Bien! et je le recom- 
mands,’ dit M. de Talleyrand. “eamyo ane noavels version ot fo 
sais renvoyé mune enon fos, parce que Pai 6i¢ trop Teng et que 
style eat apprété. Enfin f'accouche de qui est au Montteur, et 
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# No iors Gace; Peace and France; at last I revisit 
my native j nothing is changed, except it be that 
there ig one Frenchman the more.’ ‘‘ This time I givo 
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et _given in their adhesion to the new order of things. 
wtbe allies had solemnly ‘dosarea ‘that the, french 


oh je fais dire au prince: ‘ Plus de divisions: Is paix et la Franco; 
Jo ia revoia enfin; et rien n'y est chanyé, si ce n'est quil s’y trouve 
un Frangeis de plus’ ‘ Pour cette fois je me ends reprit enfin 
Ja grand oansunr, ‘c'est bien Ia Is discours de Monsicur, et je vous 
réponde que cest lui qui I’a fait; vous pouver étre trauquille A 

it.’ Et en effet le mot fit fortune: les journaux a’en em) arb- 
Tent comme d’an props beprenr 5 08 Ie rope ee oe eel rd 
uo t pris par le prince, et le mot, ‘un Fronpais de plus? 
devint le pesmeport obked des qui vinrent pleuvoir de toutes 
parts. 1 prinoone dédaigne pes Je ovmmenter dans ses réponsea, 
‘et In prophétie de M. de Talleyrand fat complétemont réalisés.” 
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government should be one chosen by the Benate, and not 
one chosen by Louis XVIII. 

Ts took, nevertheless, all M. de a tact and 
patience to get the Comte d'Artoia and the zealota of hia 
party to act with ordinary prodence. An arrangement 

last arrived at in this manner : 


rand. Ce person: 
test tempéret le fermeté par ine exquise politesse, s’approcha he 
Vrinee, et sclon an coutume s’appuyant eur une canne, la tat 
ponte sur Pépaule, lut uu discours & Ia fois fier et adroit, dase 
lequel il expli sliqualt Js conduite da Sénst sans l'excuner, car elle 
n’avait pas ‘excuse, 

ela Béant diaaitil, “a provoqué le retgar de votre angusto 
maison ant tr6ne de Franco. ‘Trop instruit par le présent et Je passé, 
il désire avec Ja uation affermir pour jamais l'antorité ruysle sur une 
justo division dos pouvoiry, et sur la li Publique, ecules garanties 
du bonheur et des intéréts de tous. 

“* La Sénat, parmedé que les principes de la constitution nouvelle 
sont dang votre cour vous dle, pa le dros que fi Thonneu de 
vous jrésenter le titre de lieutenaut-général du royaume jusgn’h 
Yarrivée du Hoi, votre suguste frére. Notre respectueuse confiance 
ne peut mieux honorer Vantique loyanté qui vous fut transmise par 
va Honelnenr, le Réoa Callégreane 

me eur, le it, en ces moments iblique, 
obligé de restr en apparenos plus ‘colme sur la limits de sen deveirs, 
n’en ost i moins )Snétré don sentiments univermela, Votre Altoms 
Royale ira dane os corre A travers Is retenue méme da notre 


M. do a jognit bom parolee frmes ot reepeotaruos los 

tons alors dans foutes les 

iy mit do oie © mori la Eanalit ta besncsae qui vo tenoowe 
ftedont dant 


“La Prince sit per le texte do la adoration convenne, 
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‘The government was thus installed ontit the arrival 

spel wie be and on the 23rd, M. 22 Talleyrend 
ler royal highneas’s authority, ‘treat 

SEik’ chip aoa bl Poten ad 

Hon bog ge fortresses out of France which 


gent foreign question 
bat the eemsaent condition of anbeenal effsrs, thoy 
porary arrangement I have been describing est hel 
sonia nae toga cats ak my <a 
on might 
ree exceeding! ‘ ml 
anxious on subject, 
had gent M.de Lianoourt Te iy 
his Majesty would listen aa speak to his messenger 
ly. It waa true that M. de Talleyrand was 
rey wip ep rac de Liancourt, who had belonged to 
the Revolution, would not be well received by the monarch 
of the Restoration, if a certain nobleman, M. de Blacas, 
pre by his ide. But the Prince de Benevent treated this 
ide pat tho aoe rho owed him (ML d ‘Talleyrand) 
1 the sovereign w (ML de 
sande oe 
conniry in wi ie was to &) 
a country in which he hed no partisans who could guide 


{ 


te 
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Meesicura,’ di ‘Jai connaissance de l'aote constitutionnel 
qui rappelle an ‘abu de Feanee Franoe le Rel, mon anguate fitre. Je ral 
point reru de lui le pouvoir d'acoepter 1a Constitution, mais je 
‘onnnaia ses sentiments et ses principes, et je ne crains pas d'etre 
déisvoué en aasurant en gon pom qu'il en admettra les bares.’ 
“Apes cot engazement explicito, la déclaration éuainérait la 
‘Doses elles-mames, Cest-b-dire la division des ponvoirs, le Tertage du 
gouvernement entre le Roi et les Uhambres, la responsabilit 
ministres, le vote de Pimpét rp la nation, la liberté de la presse, 1a 
Liberté individuelle, la liberté dee cultes, Tinamovibilité des juges, le 
waintien de la dette publi dea ventea, dites nationales, de In 
Légion d'Honneur, des et dotations de l’armée, l’oubii des 
‘votes et actes antérieurs, etc. * Seapbre sjouta le Prince, que l’énn- 
mération de ces conditions vous suffit, et com toutes lea 
garanties qui penvent sesurer a liberté et le repos de In France.’” 
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“the, Hing, you, ey, wil ick lack. an. he i, but 
Nature has placed the eyes of men in the front of ‘their 
heads, in order that they may look forward.” 

Undoubtedly, the warning referred to seomed absurd, 
‘but it wes correctly M. de Liancourt saw “ the 
certain M. de Blacas,” ir came back without having sean 
Louis XVIIL* 


Page 121,—“ ' Je sais tout cela mieux que vous,’ répondit M. de 
wu rand, ‘mais il ne faut pas qu'il eo reste de truce dans l'esprit 

et cest pour que l’oubli tacit patent ques Fai choise duo de 
Tiangbares est "homme du peys; il y fait du bien a tont le monde, 
ill eat plocé pour en faire an ru, ot vous proteste qu'il sora, bien 
regu. Coe qui est passé eat passé: Ie nature n’s pas donné anx 
hommes d'yeax par derritre, c'est de co qui est devant qu'il feut 


wooguper, ét il nous restera encoro assez &iaire. Mais lant, wi 
M. de Liaucourttrouralt do la dificuts © epprogher du Rai? | Gar 
on wacoorde & dire qu'il eat sous le joug dun M4. de Blacas qui ne 


Taio aborler que coux qui lui conviennent, Qu’est-ce que o2 
Bisoes? Jo no ai pas dod fl vient et me soccle sex pen de ls 
ayoir. Hee thes eee el ee mitationnel oh le 


2 te Linncours Gait an effet part et pertageant, Tillnsion de 
M. de Talaprand il cropat aller ropenive mon diftalee ou do 
rol exerece de von ancieane charge de matize de Ie be. 
Tous deux avaient notablement compté sans lear héte, M. de 
Lsnneourt ne vit oint lesa, mala walement M- de Blass, qu ie 
congédia avec froide qui ne manque jameis. 

hasard me fit rencontrer M. de Lianoourt an retour, et avant quilett 
PE Toit M do Talleyrand, jo Tui demandai comet il avait i req, 
me rpondit; ‘Mal, tris-mal, ou, pour mieux dire, pas du tout, I 








‘be attached the scattered members of the great and varied 

society out of which a new government had to be con- 

stracted. | The project Fis Rota hed one, and it is pro 
faring the of an uncertain trinmy 

ay ope — ea the — 

sat: £1 i is family, the 

of “wile “corkad” the soporte of 

and the ardent Royalists, which did not fail to 

reach him with suitable tions, and the positive 
abdication of Na; & new phase in Loui 

affairs, and hesitating what to do, he determined on doing 


a Thun certain M. de Blaoas qni garde les avenues et vons croyex 
bien que fg ne me suis ps abaing b ltter contre; an rs, jo cing 
fort que M. de Talleyrand n’ait donné dans un yidze: les prinovs 
‘vont nous revenir les mémes que loraquiila nous ont quittés.” 

“Le roi nous fut bient6t annoncd ; les affaires se pressaient lea 
umessur les autres de tlle sorte qu't eine Pinauecks de BE do Lian, 
court put efleurer Pattention. {i flat, tovtelow, qu'il eft donns 
beanconp & penser & M. de Talleyrand, car il n’en parlait & per 
sonne,” 
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and M. de the administration of foreign affair, 
‘This was all that M. de Talleyrand now . 


the legitimist principle. 
‘A. vary prudent man would nob have ron this risk; be 
the most of the vote of the Senate, since 
it was given, and taken for granted that it was a vote in 
ace . 


This heredi ight to the throne was a 
perty. Fo bal deined fis ote ks wna to 

* “Mon Dien, sire, je n’ei rien falt pour cela, C'est quelque 
chose d’inoxplicable que ji en moi et qui porte malleur aux 
gouvernements qui me négligent.” 
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‘very nustural; mais, mon cher M, de Talleyrand, alors moi 
je sarai debout, et vous assis.”* 


Vv 


‘The observation just quoted admitted of no reply. Still 
Louis had the sense to see that he could not enter 
Paris without some explanations, and the promise, more or 
lees explicitly given, of a representative government, 
Talike the Comte d’Artoin, he ‘alt no sort of dificalty 
about giving this promise, and was even willing to concert 
with bis minister as to the most popular manner in which 
he could give the guarantees he intended to offer without 
abandoning fhe pours anne, be venived & aaet 
tirst thing, however, provide , Was & meating 
between the sovereign who had taken the crown as 5 
‘ht, and the Senate who had offered it on conditions, 
etek Ro te of My Baint- 
eRe ie ing invited 
ite to meet: “Talleyrand, on presenting 
thie bod: speech, composed with much art, 
patie reer He said that the nation, 
enlightened by experience, rushed forward to salute the 
fo oe tes ima of th that 
fe Reoets, Taree ting in the sentimenta of the nation, 
did the same; ‘lat, on the other hand, 6 monarch, 
pete cmare theese 
tions in conformity with its intelligence, 
mnt © cousitatina “Charter” (a title 
ss) oul mn ore eral by the oon to that 
Ho it the concurrence 
of all wills; Tint one bow totter’ Wan ius’ Map 
the value of institutions for a long time tried happily 


* “Rat then, my dar 3M. de Taleyrand, F eacke 
and you seated.” 


itu- 
of 
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to all ki Penal the Tawa, and were the fathers of 


their 
A few words from the King, confirming what M. de 
Talleyrand had said, left nothing to be desired ; and on 


Saint-Ouen, whi stating that much that was 

in the constitation proposed by the Senate on the 6th of 
April would be preserved, thet some articles in it 
bore signs, notwithstanding, of the haste with which they 
hhad necessarily been written, and must consequently be 
reformed ; bat that his Majesty had the full intention to 
give to Hance @ constitution that should contain all the 
iberties that Frenchmen could desire, and that the project 
of such a constitution would ere long be presented to the 


chambers, 

Louis XVIIL, thus preceded, entered Paris amidst a 
tolerable degree of enthusiasm, and, seating himeelf in the 

of his ancestors, begun to prepare his existence there. 

His first thought was to reconstitute his household, and, 
in doing this, M. de Talleyrand-l’érigord was named. 
aumonier. The new miuistry was next to be formed, and 
M_ de Talleyrand figured as minister of foreign affairs ; 
and was honoured with the title of prince, th he could 
no longer add to it—of Benevent. 

‘The other persons named in the new ministry, and who 
afterwards attracted notice, were the Abbé de teaquien, 
minister of the interior, a gentleman of ing and 
talent, but wholly unused to affair, and a aa 
much from prejudice as from principle (M. Guizot, by the 
way, commenced his career under M. de Monteaquien); 
and the Abbé Louis, minister of finanse, whose financial 
abilities were universally acknowledged. 

But the most important minister for the moment waa 
the minister of the houschold, “ that certain M. de Blacas,” 


M. de Blacas was one of those gentlemen of the second 
ander of nobility, who often proiuce on the vulgar 
stronger effect as s grand seigneur then nobles of the firet 
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less, becanse add a little scting to the natural 
diy euly eon! open poms vo ie been 
middle-sgod, good-looking, courteous, = good scholar, s 
Brea! 


ly. 

But a little consideration will, I think, show that the 
‘questions between France and Europe, and the questions 
Hotween the different Statee of Enroge, which hed been in 
hostility with Trance, were perfectly distinct. 

It would also have been , and cont tly im- 
posible, fa Branes, tp, have: sung, Sat all matters 


'* M. Thiers ia of this opinion, 
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The capital of France was the proper place for treating 
io ooh iniecon, 
‘The capital of one of the allies was the place where the 
affairs between the allies were naturally to be disoused, 
Paria wes chosen in the first case, Vienna in the second. 
‘The allice, however, had undoubtedly placed themselves 
ine falee position towards the French nation, and this was 
felt when a peace with it had to be concluded. 

had declared that they separated Napoleon from 
France, that only made war against the French 
and that would give the country better con- 
ditions than they would give the Emperor. M. de Talley- 
rand, therefore, came forward, saying, * Well, you were 
going to give Napoleon the old hmita of the French 
monarchy, what will you give France ?” 
‘The allies replied, as tt was certain they would reply, 
that the promises alluded to were 7 could not 
dispooe ef tho property of others; that Frence had nothing 


i 


the cong 
hat they could Bot. ive them beck, fo.neen acquirers 5 
that the general anderstanding wes, that ranoe. should 
have its ancient limnts, and that when the allies had 
on the 28rd of April to withdraw their troops fram 
French territory, it been understood that this was 
the territory of ancient France, Anything more was out 
of the question. M. de Talleyrand, however, obtained the 
frontier of 1792, and not that of 1790, and in rounding 
that frontier, added some fortresses and inhabitants to the 
Kingdom of Louis XVI. Moreover, Paris remained the 


ny 
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I confess that I think that Europe should 
made compromising fises ; that 
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M. de Talleyrand,” said the Duc de Berry, 
unhappy treaty.” “Alas, yes. monseignenr ; 
worry. ‘There are senators who say I was in @ 
urry to get the crown offered to your Royal 
crown which it might otherwise not have got. 
observe, monseigneur, that ] was in « great hurry to give 
a fortes i we Sond 0 pmsay, hare Deke 
ae 


iH 


id 
ae 


yes, monseiyneur, I was in a grent hurry. 
oes monscigneur, what would have happened 

waited to propose Louis XVIIL to the allies, and had 
Faeeacegh pt bconipe’ Prd rgrhtly nirter basa 
No; you don’t know what would have happened! No 
more do L Bak a grenta yom musy rey oe we 
sale ee nom be Sepang ing as to an act of the prince, 
Our , 
7heain, when a little after this the oon of Charles X. was 
‘boasting of what France would do when rhe the three 
hundred thousand that had been up in Ger 
many. Talleyrand, who! Bese seated of acme distance 

ay ly not ing, up, ay i 
Sowiy Ihe Dus do Bary. wl, Sth halfahud qo, 4 
doubéful look of inquiry, “And do you ly think, 
monseigneur, that these three hundred thousand men can 
be of any use to we?” “Of use to us! to be sure they 
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give it the air of being 


ity, it contained the most 


of a representative government, 


could not do so until the 
‘Equality before the law, and in the distribution of 


The 4th of June, therefore, was fixed for this national 


namely :-— 


commenced, 


they 
the French nation were 


a 
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jion,—the admimibility of all to publi 
Sree sas 
ministers,—the freedom of religion, —the necessity of annual 

ets ;—and, finally, the permission to express in print 
shy pit ch perm tng 

which were or 
i: chamber with the qualifcai 
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Who preamble also stated that “the King, in entire 
is full rights over this beautiful kingdom, 

only desires to exercise the suthority he holds from God. 
and his ancestors, in determining the bounda of his own 
hich somewhat resembles one of 
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TALLEYRARND, 
tions, they influenced hia conduct ; which, however, never 
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int at which it was their own interest to arrive ; 


this Was is 
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collect the scattered influences about him, and direct them 


tos 


and 


talent, But 


to sustain a long 


oe Fae 


effort then wes an 


peculiar 


conflict, to overawe and 
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de cela; c'était 
it mettre dans les 
‘ont a leurs ordres des bons 


of tor 


‘Ti ne si 
5, sujourd’h: 
‘qualité et qui 
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yui font les. affaires, ce qu'on appele dea bouleus.'”— 
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* “Madame de Simiane reprit : 
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tions for joining the congress st Vienna, which was to have 

commenced ite sittings two months after the treaty of Paris, 

that is, on the 80th of July, but which had not met in the 
¢ ees Vill. 


with whom M. de ‘was associated. 
His task was not an easy one. His a0 owed his 
crown to those whose interests hed now to be decided ; he 


cy 
idesa he himself took under these circumstances to 

Vienna were,—to get France admitted into the 

on the same footing as other powerg; to break up in some 


which waa now a anited sroware the expalaen 
Of Murat trom Gh throne of Replos! cod lay, tp emove 
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If Murat were removed from Naples, and Nay were 
in some place of security, and the elder branch of the 
Bourbons compromised itself in France, two other govern- 
ants, nocording to circamstances, were still on the oards, 
The with Napoleon’s son, or a limited monarchy 
"AML do alleyrand’ he he 

seen enough before he went to 
Vienna, and probably heard enough since he had been 
there, to make him doubtful of the success of his first ex~ 
Perrier bat is position wos enck She 18 ny cent 
ion in France that had not the Inte Emperor Napoleon at 
its head, he would still be the person to whom a large party 
in and out of bis own country would look for the solution 
of the difficulty which the downfall of Louis XVILI. would 


that nrauhed by te Sopaganente: which had elreedy 
i furnished ; fe npernes sh had already 


construction of Prussia ing to its proportions in 
1806, the dissolution of the tion of the Rhine ; 
the re-establishment of the House of Brunswick in 


Ag all that was to be distributed was & common spoil 
in the hands of the allies, suggested that s committee 
of four, ting , Austria, Prussia, and 
Busia, shoul first agreo tnonget, themedived es to the 
Pertition; and that an understanding having een ose 
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standing should be communicated to the others; to 
France and Spain in particular ;—whose objections would 


ut 
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delivered from the pretensions of Napoleon—should be 
divided between the three military powers, Austria, Pros- 
tia, and Russia, : 
But the Emperor of Russia now took a higher tone. 
The annihilation of Poland, he said, had been a disgrace 
to : he proposed to himself the task of collecting its 
seal members, and reconstituting it with ita own laws, 
religion, and constitution. i bea to him 
to add to what he could otherwise re-assemble, the ancient 
Polish provinces under his dominion. Poland should live 

in with the Ozar of Russia for its king. I doubt 
other the Emperor Alexander did not overrate the 
gratitude he expected to awaken, and underrate the feeling 
existing among the Poles, not merely as to nationality, 
but as to national ind 

Dist las poles moat eeeael eS ae 
create a8 an avant-ga: jurope & » 
capable of rapid improvement, and piel obtener 


‘was of course easily seen through in Prus- 
sia, in Austria; but Russia presumed that 
A would be satisfied with her Italian acquisitions. 
Ho saw, however, that Prussia required no common bribe. 
The bribe proposed was Saxony, and thus 2 secret engage- 
ment was entered into between the two northern courte 
Russia promising to stand by Prussia’s claims as to 
Saxony, snd Prussia promising’ to sapport Russia's plans 
a8 

‘With reepect to Englind, she seemed more ially 
Gomepied with the Kien ot ing a united of 
and jum, and by the delusion that 

You could unite by treaties populations which were dis- 
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wnited by sympathies, fancied she could, by the union 
aed, create « barrier against French Shige Choe 

‘was most concerned ; and thus save us in future 
from those dangers by which we were menaced when the 
Scheldt wes in Napoleon’s possession, and the British 
cosst was menaced by maritime arsenals, which confronted 
it from Brest to Antwerp. 

‘The conflict which at once commenced had reference to 


The King of Saxony, thouzh an ally of Napoleon, had 


Our digposition as to Prussia was at first somewhat 
undecided. We did not approve of the destruction of 
Saxony, still we were not unwilling to see a strong state 
established in the north of Germany, if it was an inde- 

¢ state: and would therefore at first have allowed 
the addition of Saxon: to the Prussian dominions, if 


Tn the meantime the question of Saxony became 
with the English parliament and the English + with 
the English fament, which is always. against the 
3 with the English court, which began to 
that, when Prusais had onoe got Saxony, she migh' 
take a fancy to Hanover. Austra gladly perosived “* 


Cs 
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po peal and it was is as agreed: ist and Anstria 
Ives conjointl; distinctly to the 
ena higher “mamifested ty the two northern 

Ths nn en ee ae 
linked her Pascal peer pei 
reasons W) it two itated as to connecting 
themeclvee with the thie 

‘These reasons were—the connection which M. de Tailey- 
rand desired, would be a rupture of that league by which 
the peace of Enrope had been obtained ; it was uncertain 
whether France could give Austria and England on} 

aid; and also it was doubtful whether she 
not exact more for such aid, if uhe did give it, than it was 
worth, and aim at renewing all the ambitious designs 
which the overthrow of Napoleon and the treaty of Paria 
had sot at rest. 

The Petnaipelctgeotion ory ny os: Daman mare 
and more ple ear ie Tnasia had alread 
entered in me particular engagement wie 
rendered it yj rutifatlo but neorwsary for 
Te poe thas ppc, fo gd ng < 

en, to a it 

by connter-en cngagons trom Ura ves, ee 
With to the power of France as an susiliary, 
M. de ny by nat able ition of the state of 
Fam at enna, government to 
military capacity by raising the French army 
from Patty 000 to 20v,000, and creating the facility for 
increasing it to a far more formidable amount—e measure 
which the extraordinary recovery of French finances 

under the able administration of M. Louis rendered 
and which produced a considerable moral effect, both in 
‘France and out of it. At the same time the ambessador 
of France, in his numerous conversations with Lord 

and M. de Metternich, re 

“A government to lst amt be faithful to ts on 
Bonaparte’s was founded by z he was to 
continue conquering; that of Sf some 
France is based on principle. To this principle it must 
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ron c re itt 
Sit suspicion as to ot emitter ie 
Te wos, Hs, mane, Wat bs ted to the 


Ee oe Se ee 

woo. we previously carried their negotiations 
with their late allies to the utmost limit; and as we were 
prepared to make many concessions, and did indeed finally 


b Mad hich h seized of i 
ra be ne iy pies ee] 


Sear as Save ieerinnjcnkis gutta Rectan 
A rmet bate a cone be maatane the Bourbon 
cause. Waterloo would never have been ht; Rusgia 
and Prussia could have done little without lish sub- 
sidies ; and France would have been delivered into 
the hands of Noj whose triumph would have been 
a 'a own ruin; and the ruin of the master 

is my intention to enter into the 
eubject of the trea ee a ip soba Ee 
considered alike defective in princi 2 Sal 
sot fliow the nagotatios lave bea alia 
owe mys yl ace 2 eve le, ot Ne 
to observe that M. de Talleyrand never obtained Prince 
‘Mettarnich’s attention to the dethronement of Murat until 
the Prussian and Russian questions had been settled by 
suitable arrangements; for Prince Metternich = too 
rise fo: have. Germany ond. Tisly on. his back a once ; 


when, however, these arrangements were completed, and 
the brother-in-law of Nay bad compromised himself 
in which been watched but allowed to 
ripen, Austrian statesman then gave the French 
Hinges of oe ive assurance that the 
laples be restored to ita old 
Paap deh tae 
thet was decided, just as the congress was closing, by 
Napoleon himself; who, not piclted the pao Oat ‘that 


wera maturing for his from s position wherein 


w 
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Tike career. a 


it wea in a on 

X in the midst of the gaieties of s ball on the 5th 
of March.* and just as the congress was about to separate, 
from « small group of sovereigns collected 

and betraying the seriousness of their conversation by the 
gloom of their countenances, there came forth as a sort of 
general murmur :— 

“ Bong) has escaped from Elbe.” Prince Metternich, 
it is aid, was the only person who at once divined that 
the ex-Emperor’s intentions were to march at once on 
Paris. The success of 0 buld an adventure was, of course, 
doubtful; but in the hope there might still be time to 
influence public opinion, a proclamation, {at the 
instigation of the Duke of Wellington) by Austria, and 
aigned 13th March by France and the four great powers, 
Genonnced the Emperor of Elbs in language only applicable 
to a pirate or a frechooter: a languago that Lonis 
had used at Paris on the 6th of March, and might use 
Pith some propriety, bat whicl camo far Jess decoronsly 
from princes who had not very long previously treated this 
pirate and frocbooter as “the king of kings,” and which 
‘was unsuitable to the lips of sovereign who was speaking 
of the husband of his favourite daughter. 

People, however, often cover a hesitation in their 
decisions by an extravagance in their attitude. 

The idea of a new war was popular with no one; the 
different powers, moreover, represented at Vienna, were no 
Jonger on the same cordial terms of fraternity that had 
i ished their relations at Paris; they folt notwith- 
standing, that, in the face of a common danger they must 
consider os extinguished their several rivalries and 
animositios, and show themselves united and determined 
on the deadly combat, which alone conld, if succesful, 

= Bo seat. Soe pce cient somuenls are given of the fists and 
manner ia wl ews arrived, merely give the popular, 
Tien toweing fe i lane i emeseane : 
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epais the eon of eis ampradenet and gave the honour 
‘their arms. 
dati cash Seoeth laden ths, pee noomeatt 
soul-sti ions who, when com 
to paint their beyonets at the breast of their old commander 
as a traitor, wept af his knees as a father; but this y 
historical romance rather strengthened than weakened the 
resolves that had previously been formed ; and the 
mation of the 13th of March was soon auoceeded by the 
treaty of the 25th. 

This treaty, to which the four allied powers were the onl: 
principal parties, was a revival of the treaty of Chaumont. 
the treaty of Paris, The position of the Bourbons was not 
clearly defined ; for though Louis XVIII. was invited to bea 
party to it the allies, and England in particular, expreaaly 

leclared that they did not attempt to impose a government 
on France, nor bind themselves to support the claims of 
the fugitive monarch. I say “fngitive monarch” because 
Louis XVIII. had by this time tested the value of his 


leon being a8 quiet: i in 
Porte secret of all that had oopurred is to be stated ina 


in of the Bonapartes, The 

(Comtesse de St. Len) resided at Paria, and the conversa- 
tion of drawing-room was 8 constant iracy 
hilst the she received was the lence 
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Bt no one oculd saeek 
intimacy as M. de Montrond, nor obtain from him go clear 
an answer. For they trusted each other, though M. de 
Montrond would never have told any one else to trust M. 
de Talleyrand, nor M. de Talleyrand. told any one else to 
trast M. de Montrond. 


the son of that prince, with 
whose celebrated society in the Palais Royal his early 
remembrances must have been familiar. The anawer he 
obtained was “that the door was not tlien open, bnt, 
should it ever be open, there was no necessity for shutting 
it with vehemence, 


‘This lukewarm fidelity was not isaly of the tem- 
perature that suited the Ghent, where some 
ple it that it not have been difficult to 


peat ps sat tin Lgiiecte ome Phas and 
icit in favour iti monarch, if his 1epre- 
se.itative had been more zeslous as to his rights ond os 
sensible as to his errors. The party of the Comte d’Artoix, 
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xi. 
M. de Talleyrand, then, was more or lew in 
with the politicians, who’ were already dispu pe 
the redistribution of the that their had 


policy 
siiher eppest re the French as the captain who 
came to them from s yoke imposed by the foreigner ; 
spe rele my oot tite ‘than that peice Gas a 
& poace was established or a victory gained: or that he 
should seize the fall powers of dictator, and sustain them 
by hia prestige over the military and the masses, arming 
and revolutionizing France, and being himself the repre- 
sentative of that armed revolution. But he loved the 
title and decorations of sovereignty, and could not induce 
himself to descend from the to the soldier, 
Neither could he persuade hi to call to life those 
elements of force in which he saw the elements of disorder, 
SE ani, cep ae et 

of majesty. en 
with ‘howe wih whom had the leest sympathy, and 
from whom he could get the least assistance; I mean the 
Constitutionslista, who, representing the middle order and 
the thinking portion of the French people, formed a party, 
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that with a and at an 

Gd puter pteeae tay era tare emol fret 

ossconed considerable i but such a party, with a 
od Pee at the moment of a 


crisis, under ruler of 
only embarrass Napoleons aati, nd coud aot bid to 
his anthorit 

The conditions, then, under which this marvellous 


ty. 
fpr the lat tans for empire were impossible. 

not in his character the te of revolutionary 
leader ; and he was not allowed to use the qualities, wi 
whi ‘ature hal endowed him, of a great oaplain and 


ic chief, 
is cool head, his incor energy, gave somethi 
i pbs ped pao rags ing 


Hie 


like proceedin; 

to beanfey or rain, "He Sought t, ‘A great battle wae 
to be safety or rain wi od cr Tangniabed ; 
but he fonght it, foreign 
invaders; and an English 
one, beats in sym) meth for hia, ene aettel Une held 
sehers be eft so many. of is deruted llevan, and, re 
scient of the fate ich awaited. him, som ub a city w 

never tolerates the unforkmate. England's 
eee Get Me daar Mal clnvd <x seat ents 
field, and that we had not to inseribe on the same page of 
= a the captivity of St. Helens and the victory of 

‘ater! 


XU. 


ability; and, by s sort of representation about his person, 

Si nk ott mormon and a confident 

eae 
:vOUr. 

N , however, had at first bean positivaly decided 

concerning him, for M. de Metternich carried on, for a 

tine, a sesrot negotiation with Fouché, in which he odfered 
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—if that false and wily man could Napoleon's 
abdication or deposition—to support the claims of either 
the Duc d'Orléans or Marie-Louise: & Proposition which, 
us long a its success was uncertain, could not but affect 
considerably the state of M. de Ts ts liver. 

‘This negotiation once broken off, Louis’ claims made a 
great advance, since the allied sovereigns were strongly 
persuaded that on entering France they must have some 
national party in their favour. 

There were certain indications likewise in France itself, 
serving to show men who watched the inclination of the 
many atraws that wore then in the sir, that these were 
emg blown back towards tho old monarchy ; end when 
Lonis XVILE. saw that the list of Bonaparte's senators did 
not contain the namo of M. de Semonville, he considered 
his return pretty secure. 

The same conviction arrived about the same time at 
Carlsbad, where the distingnished invalid began to think 
that he ought no longer to delay a personal account of 
the services he had cred at Vienna, 

His arrival et Ghent was not, however, particularly 
agreeaile there, since le cxme as the decided enemy of 

now celebrated M. de Blacas, to whom he was deter- 
mined to attribute nearly all the errors which the King 
‘bad committed. 

Tn fact, M. de Talleyrand’s disgrace was resolved upon ; 
and, ax he wos rarely the last to know what concerned 
himself, when he waited on Louis XVIIL the day after 
the battle of Waterloo, it was to request his gracious per- 


j so ill-nataged 28 to otherwise than 
ae) «Certainty Me do ; herr thous eaten 
are excellent.” 


Nothing could equal the amishle and contented mien 
with which M. de Talleyrand limped from his most 
Christian Majesty's presence after this considerste repl 3 
and, eating un dinner that evening with 
mayor of On pf Ge © oman dest 


guests, to be more witty, or ;—dilating to 
fae or two of his intieate frissds on the immense pleassre 
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it was to find that be hed no longer to disturb himself 
en ee 
ag tare so pened, Comta 4’ rho hai 
jut, as it hay the ite d’Artois, wi ted. 
M. de Malleyrand es a” Hberal, hated ‘M. de’ Blaces til 
more a6 & favourite; and Louis XVIII finding that. what- 
ever hay to M. de Talleyrand, M. de Hacas could 


toot of his brother, or obtain a protector in his minister, 
|, on the whole, the latter situation. 
The Duke of Wellington, moreover. who, since the 





there tea th the of England, Lows 
wit! 

that if bo a wabed he the aboot of pacar 

must hat ro a man a¢ the head of his own inwhom he could 

cont 


fide. 
M. M. Gaizot, likewise, who, in affeire had 
aoqnired, even thns early, es piers dy and who 
spoke in the name of the constitutional Legitimists, had 
ly said that, to have the of this small but 
table party, cabinet most be formed with M. de 
modal ie ; and thus, on those aocond thoughts 
m Same us atten when wo tare ben se too 
in listening to our first, ‘alleyrand, 
reottvel the order to joke the King at Cambrai the day 
after be had been allowed to proceed to Onrlabad. 

M. de Talleyrand was, however, not only mortified 
the treatment “he he had received, but foresaw that he 
only such treatment eventually to expect, and was-deter- 
mined to prefer the first recommendation to the subsequent 


oe am may, hosters sox et eee 
whom expect yours should not abjure 3 
Peep ir ii in sept ar ratty his pride 
toner agin temas efepeed sn 


again es of 6 second. 
in coming to this determination, M. de vy 
ante another He had tly, it is said, 
himself for having in 1814 the sovereign, who 


could not have done without him, to aasume too absolute 
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betrayed, told me to read it once 


then , end complained bitterly of the 
terms in which rh gett a was drawn up. ‘The 
King,’ he said, ‘is made to ask for the faults he 
committed, He is made to say he allowed himself to 
be carried away by his affections, and that for the fature 
he will conduct himself differently. Such expressions can 

* “Le Conseil s'assemble: ile contposait de MBE. de Telleyrand, 
Dambray, de Keltre, de Fancourt, Beurnonville, et moi. 

“ Apres deux mots do M. do Telleyrand aur ov dont le Roi a igo 

pe Ie Comal oocupt, Jo commence is lestare du projet de Is pro~ 
aration tcl ‘quo les cofrections Vavaient ajusté. me laisse 
aller jusqu'an bout; pis, et non sans quelque émotion que trahit 
a figure, m’ordonne de relire. ‘Quand j'ai fin eette seconde lecture, 
Hnoguas cite precltnation ext rligée,Ony ini apander pardon 

lama it 

Wool aes ute quil scones’ ‘oa Ini fat dire quill est laineé 
entratner & ves affections, et promettre qu'il aura dans l'avenir une 


J 
f 
4 


+ deal of harm.’ ‘The Prince de Talleyrand 
i en ‘I feer a oo ae 
wi accent anger painfull 
ained : 9 of the King would 


give 

meena forgetting det wine T speck 
condnite toute différente, ilies expressions n'ont qu'un tort, 
celui d’avilir Is roynuté; pss iu Teste clles divent trop ou ne divent 
rien du tont, M, do alleyrand 

“*Moaxieur, pardonners ai je di ds sentiments avee Ini, Je 
trouve cea expressions nécéseaites, et pourtant bien plaodes 5 le Rois 
fait des fauten ; sea affections l’ont égaié ; il n’y a rien Ia de trop. 

<*Est-co mol,’ roprend Monsieur, “qu'on veut indirctement 


“Oui, Lenn laa aera 
sieut s fait boutooup de tral 

{Le prince de Talleyrand vouble} |. 

‘Je le crains, maia la vérité m'emporte. .. . 

“M. le Duo de Berry, aveo Taovent d'une colére péniblement con- 
trointo: “Il ne faut rien ep lcdopmey du Roi pour que je 

te A qui que ce solt de tralter ainsi mou pre devant moi, et 

voudrais bien savoir... . 

“A ces mots, prononoésd’un ton encore plus éleré que le reste, 
le Roi fait signe M. lo Duc de Berry, et ditt "Ames, on neven’ 
creat Amol vel 3 faire jstoe de 00 qui ve diten me préaenoe ot dans 

‘Memieurs, je ne peux approuyer ni les termes de la, 
proclamation, ni Ia disouaion dost ella 2 4:6 lo wujot. Lo Tédaoteur 
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Homunet bo with oon penne of my dies and imal bowio 


gentlemen, that res nephew Bo aocomion Tish 
much regret. Let us turn to another subject.’” 


xm. 


Hino ant Me do Talleyzad, ight alterations was 
published, and M. de iy carried his point, 
and formed his ministry. is diffcalt to place onecolf a0 
cote hb sorte elety sinpal of udeicel cay? 
dian ited Republicans, eet ; 

diseppoin it trit iste, all uneasy 

and agitated in their actual position, and without the 
Ei qlcmuni as Git Tuy, orale ao 2 
eit oon tel Lene oe ain 


the. i api, dated by thud ts which 
might at any moment someiae into one: therefore, 


ab aie te pees ible necessity of em- 
ploying an able and dexterous adventurer, who had pulled 
moany of the cords of the machine which had now to be 


De 


in recommending, and M. de Talleyrand an error in 
soopting, M. Fouché as a member of the cabinet about to 


The late minister of police was, in fact, at this time, 
an acknowledged scoundrel; he bad gained our favour 


‘betra; his ‘master’s secrots to our, general he 
gilt roa extreme Royalists by concealing 
plot, and keeping nao ther Jerson ‘chen he wes 


retonchera son cenvre ot ne perdra pas de vce les hates oonvenances 
qu'il fant savoir gander quand on me fait patler. 

“Mi. le Dus da Berry, en me désignant : ‘Maia oe n'est pas Ini 
quis enfilé fonts ot eottaes Th? 

“Le Roi: ‘Mon neven, coset W'interrompre, s'il vous platt. 
Monsoar, jo réyata pe a onan etn discussion eves beaucoup 

de regreta. Panton san autre sujet... . .””—Mémoires du Comte 
Bougnot, tom. iL. p. 274. 
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serving the | agora were attempting to over- 
throw. Ho Tl te iblicans of France to 


eath of the brother of the monarch who was now 
sit upon the throne. I¢ was impossible for a man of 
this sort, whatever his abilities, not to bring ultimate 
cages government that enrolled him in ite 


distrust he inspired, he deprived his colle of the 
consideration of all honest Ten, and exposed them oon 
sequent] to the attacks of all violent factions. 

jut if England committed a fault in approving of the 
appointment of the Duc d'Utrante, she committed another 
oT aan M tS Talleyrand as th Dest 

, as the man 
caleulated to establish a government in France, and to 
consolidate an alliance between France and England, we 
ought to have been to render the position of that 
minister tenable and ble, Whe rightly or 
‘wrongly, we, in common with the other four powers, had 
made war, for a secoud time, on precisely the same prin- 
ciples on which we had made it for the first; since we had 
meade it with the same declaration, that our conflict was 
with a man, and not with a nation. Onr second peace, 
therefore, ought to have been in strict conformity with 
oor first, or, rather, our first treaty of peace have 
‘been maintained. We were dealing with the same monarch 
under the same circumstances, and we ought to have done 
i conditions. 


to, preserving same 
new circumstances of importance,—circumstances we 
had not foreseen,—rendered a change of policy neces<ary, 
that change should have been s large one, based on 
conriderations, and ita necessity should have been clearly 
explained. 

i tako a fow strips of toritory, and « fow jictares and 
statues, was the spite of the pigmy, not the anger of 
the giant. 
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‘The story is recounted in rather Peres manner 
celdtenis dante 
M. de Talleyrand, on hearing what the Prossians were 


iF 
see 


with it?” “Not precisely ; people will 
#0 heroic, but say ing strong, very strong.” 
Of went M. de Beugnot to discover the marshal, who waa 


“Well, now I think that we may it by your idea of 
this m You remember the threatened to be 
carried to aud was to be blown 


ited,” says Beugnot, 2 
Pee an te peter, ood te ing received the 
iments made to him upon it with his accustamed 
efiability and assurance.* 
* © Mais d vivement M. de Talley done! 
‘endia que‘oous pardous a tompaca align otra ee 8 dloputer 
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But this was not all, The violent seizure of the works 
of art which France had till then retained, and which 


sur Is compétence, le pont santeral Annoncer-vous de la part du 
Boi de France et comme son ministre, dites les choses les plus fortes 
eur le chagrin quill éprouve. 

Yonlex-vous que je dise que le Roi va se faire porter de a 
Braoune eur le pot, Pour anlar de compagai a le marshal neo 


Non précieément 7 On ne nous croit pas faits pour un tel 
hhdroismo F roads quelque chose de bon ot de fort: vous entender bien, 


avalgue chose de fort 
4 Je cours & I'h6tel du maréohal. Tl était absent, mais j'y trouve 
Jes officiers de son état-major réunia, Je me fais annoncer de la part 
du Roi de France, et je sis reco avec une politesse respectuenie; 
ffexplique le snjet de ma mission & celui des officiers quo je devals 
Je chef de ’étatanajor, 11 me répond par des regrets sur 
de M. le meréchal, et s’excuse sur l'impuissance ob il est 
de donner des ordres sans avoir pris les siens. J'insiste, on prend le 
fet ale shercior be mereel ju’on était sur de trouver dans le 
confident de ses phas chers au Palaig-Royal, No, 113. 
Tlarrive avec sa mauvaise hnmeur Taquelle ee Jcignit le 
chagrin d’avoir été dérangé deea partie de trente-et-un. I m’éconte 
impatiemment, et comme il m’avait fort mal compris, il me npond 
de tell aorta qu’ mon tour je n'y comprends rien tout, Le chef 
aéat-moafor reprend ST ee aa an allemand. Elle 
lure quelque temps, et j’en' ansez, ugue pour m’apercevoir 
que iS mhal rectal avec violence les observations fort raivon- 
nablee que faisait Yofficier. Enfin, ce dernier me dit que M. le 
maréchal n'svait pas donné lordre pour la destruction du pont, que 
Je concevaia sans peine comment le nom qu'il avait rer importnsalt 
dea aoldats prussiens; mais que du moment que le Roi de France 
avait fait justics de ce nom, il ne doutait Hau que les entreprises 
commencées contre ce pont ne ceasament & Vinstant méme, et que 
Vordre allait en ¢tre douné. Je lui demandal le it 
d’attendre que Vordre fat Parti pour que feasse le droit de rassnrer 
complétement Ss Majesté. Il le trouvs bon. Le maréchal était 
retournd bien vite 4 eon cher No. 113; l'ordre partit on effet. Je 
suivis Vofficier jusque mur la. place, et quand je vis que les onvriers 
svaievt ceseé et se retiraient avec leurs outils, je vine rendre compte 
&M. de Tulleyrand de cette triste victoire. Cela Ini rendit un pea 
de bonne humeur, ‘Puisque les choses se sont passéea de Is sorte, 
ait le ino, on pourat trer parti de votre idée de o» matin, que 
ie Roi avait de se faire porter sur le pont pour eauter de com- 
pagaie: I y'a Jb maiiee Gun boo article de journal. Arrange 


oels.' 
“Jel en offet; Yarticle parut dans les fenilles du sur- 
oudemain, "Louis XVIIL d0t étre bien eGayd d'un parell coup do 
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ight justifiably have been taken away at the first capture 
of Pare, was this time an unwarranted robbery, against 
which the King and his ministers could only protest in & 
tmanner which seemed offensive to the conquerors and 
feable to the French people. 

Pa Ry as of a large inderanity, beh eon 
a eign army, to France 
seen’ jeccas foe’ the: 924 cling grog febri and 
ind lence, were ions that no French minister 
could sign with dignity, and least of ull the minister who 

bey teari 80 are & jer with the costes 

wing assisted at the appointment of a govern- 
mont which was friendly to good relations with England, 
and it being our predominunt intorest to be on good 
terms with the French nation, we should have firmly 
resisted the imposition of ench disgraceful conditions, 

‘The natural consoquence of our not doing 90 was that 
tho Emperor Alexander, who bad never forgiven M. de 
Tulleyrand for his condnet nt the recent congress, did not 
now dixguise lis porsonal antipathy to him, end told 
Louis XVIII that he had nothing to e: from the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg as long os M. de Tulleyrand 
was at the heat of that of the Tuileries; bnt that, if his 
Majesty pave M. de Tulleyrand’s place to M. de Richelieu, 
ho (the Emperor) would then do what he could to mitigate 
the severity of the conditions that all the allies now 
peremptorily demanded. 

XIVY. 


The Duc de Richelieu, ilustrious by his name, and 
with a character which did honour to that name, was one 
of those ebles “hey Thoeght lara! France rendered 
it impossible as t to take an active in 
their own country, could not, neverthelces, scbwit!thene 
selves to the useless inactivity of an émégrés life in the 
suburba of London. He sought his fortune then in 
Basia, and found it in the Emperor Alexander's favour, 





tte de an part; mais cusuite ilen sccepts de bonne grice ls re- 
nomnée, Je i'si entendu complimenter de cet admurable trait de 
courage, et il répeudait aveo une essnrance porfaite.. . . * 


have any places at all. Every one acknow- 
then that if the Duc de Richelion was to be a 
mth Kan as delight fo seni of M, do 
ing was deli to got rid of M. de Talleyrand, 
whose presence reminded him of an obligation, and whose 
easy air of superiority was disagreeable to his pride, 
But it was deemed prudent to wait the result of the 
elections that were then pendi 


ita, acted with the force of a which considered 
ab ma be Masog Big eran all eer 

‘or @ moment, ‘alleyrand seemed dit to 
Tesist the coming reaction, Saison cbtained the sretion 
a em, om the King waving eae 
name exposed to jolent 
hostilit Eimpero of ia and no bring fhe 
active friendship of Great Britain, waw that 
struggle could not succeed; and, whilet foreseeing and 
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foretelling that his retirement would be the commence- 
ment of a policy that would eventually link France with 
the despotic governments of the continent in s war agai 
Hiveral opinions, he resigned on the national that 
he could not sign such a treaty as the allies now proposed ; 
and en the 24th of September cessed to be prims ministat 


Louis XVIII. rewarded his retirement with an annual 
of one hundred thousand france, and the hi 
of great chamberlain, the fonctions of whi 
the way, the ex-minister, who might be seen cooly 
impesaively standing behind the King’s chair on 


mence 
“T have had the happiness of endering sufficiently im- 
ant services to the King, to believe that they are not 
jten. Icannot understand then what could oblige 
me to quit Waris, I shall remain there, and shall be too 
happy to find that the connsela which the King receives 
Fee fe: an a eomspmamies Hs dynasty. end 

0,” 

As these remarks were made on either side before the 
cabinet, and subsequently repeated, they may be considered 
suthentic, 

ey, ‘quoi les ciroonstances me forcent: j'ai & 
tamreler de some sls, Yous Siar, aim ragrocha, of iene wou 
emupéche de reater tranquillement & Paris.” 

¢ “J'ai en le bonheur de rendre au Boi assex de services pour 
croire quills n’ont pas été oubliéa; je ne comprendrais pas co qui 
Sa Cocoa 

Lenz 
capable de omprometice on dynastia of ia France.” 


Pant VI. 


YROM THE RETIREMENT OF M. DE TALLEYRAND TO TRE 
REVOLUTION OF 1830. 


M, de Tall Tetirement from public affiisa daring the period which 
ond with the dethronement of Chale. X.—Appearance in the Honse of 
Peers on two oceaskina, to protest against the Spavkh war and to wlefend the 
Mberty of the preax—~Reasons for the course he puraued,—Share in the advent 
of Louls Philipye.—-Acorpts the embassy to Loudon—Conduct and policy 
‘when theie.—-Retires after the Quadraple Allisnce,—Discourse in the lastitute 
00 Bf, Keinhard Death —Sumumary of character. 


M. ps Taxxurnanp gave 8 proof of his sagacity when he 
foresaw that, with the violent Royalists entering into 
er under @ minister named by the Autocrat of the 
Qorth, o stato of things was proparing that would lead to 
@ war of opinion throughout Europe, and unite the 
ita that could not support liberal institutions 
with that party in the French nation which repudiated 
them. He ‘Sas ogeily meno in retiring voluntarily 
from affairs, and doing so on national and not on 
But at the same time he could not long heve 


remained at the head of a _Poviamentary government, 
even had he been free from peculiar difficulty which 
government, in critical times, one must baye some 

peasions of those times. M. de Talleyrand, as I have 


goa Glee Tyo 
reason ; but a 
which inates at the end af every crisis, bas its 


voice drowned st the commencement. administration 
then was necessarily doomed: but he had at least the 
credit of having endsevoured, firet to prevent and then to 
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moderate thove acts of vengeance which « minority that 
obtains the supremacy always wishes to inflict on an ad- 
vorse majority for he furnished passports and even money 
(the badget of foreign affairs was charged with four 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand franea for this pr ) 
to all who felt desieous to quit France—Ney, though he 
did not profit by tho indulgence, might have done so. 
The list of proscriptions at first contained one hundred 
persons, M. de Txlleyrand reduced that number to fifty- 
soren* Laldoyerand this ovrng entirely to his own 
impradenee, in obliging the government either to release 
him publicly or to bring him to trial—was the only 
victim of an ailministration which wished to be moderate 
when every onc was violent, 

A most memorable epoch in French history now com- 
menced—the constitutional education of the French nation, 
It went throngh a variety of vicisituder. For a time 
the Royalist reaction, headel by the Comte d'Artuis, 
prevailed. It was then fur a moment stopped by the 
jealousy of Louis XVIIL, who felt that France was in 
reality being governet ly his brother, who could ride on 
horseback. Alter a short stragzle the conflict between 
the two princes craved, aud M.de Villelle with more or 
Teas adroitness guverned them both. The elder at last 
was deprived Ly death of the sveptre he led ceased to 
wield independently, and with the ardent desire he bad 
ever felt to be loved by hix countrymen, Charles X. legiti- 
mately commenced his right of ruling them. But a 
hesitatmg policy of conciliation producing after a short 
effort but a doabtfal remit, another policy was resolved 
coon. eee King would show that be was king, and he 
el a ministry ready to be his soldiers in = battle 
against popular ideas. The battle was fought: the King 
Fea vananiate 80 parsed the time from 1815 to 

‘Within this epoch of fifteen years, during which it must 
be waid that France, however agitated divided, made 

* Of whom nineteen to be tried by military law, the rest banished, 


A list of sisty, who were to be warned to quit France, was in the 
same epirit reduced to twenty. 
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an immense progress under the institutions that she owed 
in no small degrea to M. de Talleyrand, that stateeman 
waa little more than a spectator of ing events, The 
new patriots, orators, journalists, generals of the day, 
occupied public attention, and he ceased to be considered 
except as one of those characters of history that bave been 
too itereating in their dey, to ‘be conrigned quiet to 
posterity. Moreover, the judement passed on hi Eom 
time to time by contemporaneous writers was usually 
ial and sometimes su ions. 

As to the depulies whom influence and the zeal of 
parties reti to the lower chamber, they were for the 
moet part unknown to him Ly their antecedents, and not 
worth knowing for their merits. 

In the upper chamber, where men of high rank and 
intellectual eminence were certainly to be found, hix per- 
sonal influence was not great; the sympathies and recol- 
lections of that chamber, whether xamongxt the old 

ists or most distinguished Lonajurtinte, were 
against him, There was no one consequently to press 
him to take part in its delator, nor were ther many 
subjects of discussion sulliciently important to urouvo hin 
indolence, and call forth with dignity the exertions of a 
statesman who had played no great a part amidat the 
great events of that marvellous period through which hia 
career had ran, 

On one memorable occasion, however, he stepped boldly 
forward to claim—if affairs took the courve which many 
thought most probable—the first place in a new «ystan ; 
this was when war, in 1823, was declared against Spain. 


iL 

‘That wer was commenced by M. de Cliteaubriand, who 
had always been rs ‘Tuileyrand’s antipathy, uot mertly 
88 a war against Spanish people, OF in se rt of the 
Spanish monarch, but ase ar which was to Do considered 
an armed declaration in favour of ultre-monarchial prin- 
ciples, thus justifying all the previsions with which M. de 
Talleyrand had quitted office. A victory was certain to 
deliver France into the hands of the ultra-Royalist party ; 
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defeat or difficulty was as certain to give power to more 

men and more moderate opinions. In the one 

case, M. de Tallvyrand had nothing to j in the other, 

it was necowary io fix attention on the fact that he had 

icated misiortane. The straggle in Spxin, moreover, 

lod greatly on the state of public opinion ; this 

alone aude it advixuble to cudeavour to create aa strong & 

Lelict ux possible that men of weight and consideration 

Tooked upon it with apprebension and disfayour, It was 

under these circumstances that M. de Talleyrand expressed 
the following m:* 

“ Mesnicurs,” this impressive diacourre commences, “ il 
Ya anjpnrd hui xe ans qu’sppelié par celui qui gonver- 
nuit aor le monde ia lui dire mon avix sur une lutte & 
enguger avee Ie peuple expacuol, Fens le malheur de lui 
dépluire, cn Ini dévoilant Tavenir, eu révélunt tous les 
dangers qui allaient naitre en foule dune aggression non 
moins injuste gue témcraite, Lau diggrive fut le prix do 
wie xinedrité,  Etrange destiny, que celle qui me ramine 
apres ce long espace de tampa it renouyeler aupres da 
nouserain esitime lex mower efforts, kee mémes conseile, 
Le dueouns de la couronne a fait disparaitre Jew dernitnea 
expences de amis de la paix, et, meuncunt pour TEs 
a eat, je dois Je dire, alsrmant pour In France. . . 
i, Jana te conmye de dire toute la Ces mimes 
dnents elevalernques qui, en 178, entrainaient les 
us, Wont pu swuver }a mouurchie éitime, ily 
pewvent eteme he perdre cn 1823.” 

ou 























nth {tw teslay sateen years azo, that, called by 
him who the awd the workd to give oy opinwn as tos 
conthiet wiick we war abont to in with the Spanish peuple, 
Thad the 1 s Unsering the future, and 










afuat then tush, iy suaerity, Strange 
destiny! that which frinzs me Lack ater this ling space of ume to 
renew lo my legitimate sercieico the same eflorta, the same counsels, 
‘The apecch of the cluwn hex dispelled the lust Lopes of the frends of 
peace, aud, tue < Spain, it, 1 ought to say it, alanning for 
Frae. «oe Yes, Dwdl have the couraze to tell all the trath, 
"The chivalrous sentinunts, which mm 178Y eatried away the generous 
hearts of that cpuct hi nut save the legitimate wnuparchy : they 
way kee it in 1823. 
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The Spanish war, in spite of these alarming prognoati- 
cations, was successfal; and courtiers encerrd not mnato- 
at the statesman who had denounced it. Mut if M. 

de Tall had not shown his nsval foresight, he had 
not acted contrary to his usnal prudence. People, in de- 
ciding on the conduct they should adopt, can only calceu~ 
late pen probabilities, and must, after all, aa Machiavelli 
with his worldly Srperience en, “leave much to 
chance.” This sort of prophecy, contained in the speech 
T have just quoted from, hnd a good deal in its favour ; 
M, de Chateaubriand himself had, as I once heant from 
the lips of a person to whom he spoke cuntidentially, the 
most serious donbts aa to the iene of the approaching 
campaign; though he considered that its happy termina- 
tion would firmly establish the Bourbons ax soversigns in 
France, and hinelf av their pre minister: in both 
of which conclusions he wax wrong, though it seemed 
likely he would be right. The contemplated enterprise 
was, in fact, unp»pular ; the prince at ite head wot with- 
out capacity, the gener around him were on ill terran 
with each other, the solders themselves of donbtfal 
allegiance, A considerable bidy of Frenchmen and wo 
French soldiers were in the enemies’ rinks, anil were about, 
in the name of liberty and Napoleon JL, to make an 
ype, from the opposite shore of the Bidassoa, to their 

vancing comrad. 

The courage of the nation now attacked had on many 
occasions been remarkuble ; the dis-pline of ite armies hud 
been lutely improvel ; the policy of Englund was nneor- 
tain; the crelit of Vrance was far from pool. These 
were all fair elements out of which it waa Ly no means 
‘unreagonuble to conenct a disastrous Presa np hike 
many ges, bud a tendency to reulive itself, But moro 
capeuilly it should he observed that the predictions of M. 
de Talleyrand, if unfortunate, would do him no harm, and 
if fortunate, would replace him on tho pinnacle of power. 


IL 
‘The ex-minister of Louis XVIII. thus rovivel the 
recollections of the ex-minister of Napoleon Je Grand ; ax 
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ait de nai fe valent te Nee 
of tbe veteran red egos 
brad ape ge 





i geno ame into iri th ony 
coe interest to 
saben? 


tt ass rns ise Sn we consol romgemnber Tao chit 
that frequently those princi Principles which are excellent for 
ernment are di for another. It bas been 
seal demonstrated od by several members of this 
in this and session, that 
ern rest of Petco sree Be government 
does not exist. I will not, then, repeat what you have 
already heard or read, and which is no doubé the frequent 
me ta of 
“But are two points of view in wl it 4 
ta th qin Inno a utcny bi td 
which I resolve into two 


relat The’ erty of the prom it « ncoity of the 


© “Bans In liberté de la presse il n'y « point de gouvernement re- 
tatif: clle est un de ses instruments ereentiels, elle en ost 
instrument jrineipal: chaque gouvernement a lea siens, et nous 
DA Bows souvenous pes sourent ceux qui sont bons pour 
tel gouvernement sont “Agtevtalles pour telautre. Il a été démontré 
jusqa Vévidence, par plusieurs membres de cette Chambre, qui, 
cette neasion ct dana le précédentes, ont parlé sur cette matitre, 

que eans 1s liberté de la presse il n'y a point de gouvernement re- 
présentatif. Je ne vous redirai dono point ce que vous avex tous ou 
entendu, ou 1a, et ce qui a dfi souvent @tre l'objet de vos méditetions. 
“ Mais il est deux points de yne sous Jesquels 1a question ne me 
bang pas rel 66 suffisamment examinés et quo je réduis & ces 


le Tee Uertl de In preao ext une néomsit da temp, 
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“2nd, A government exposes itself when it obstinatel 
refuses, and that for » lengthened period, what the time 


proclaims es necessary. 

“The mind is never completely stationary. The dis- 
covery of yesterday is only a means to arrive at a fresh 
digoovery to-morrow. One is nevertheless justified in 
affirming that it appears to act by impulses, because there 
are moments when t& appears particularly desirous of 
bringing forth—of producing ; at others, on the contrary, 
cohen, aatiafied by its conquest, i apperre to vest self 
and ts ocoupied in puting the treasures it has acquired 
tn order, rather than in seeking after new ones. The 
seventeenth century was one of these fortunate epoobs. 
Dec eneieumnes 

art rinting put at ite dis , to 
in sdmiration an the wondrous sight. Giring itaclf up 
entirely to the enjoyment of letters, science, and art, its 
glory and happiness became concentrated in the production 


of masterpicoee All the great men of the time of Louis 
beyend which they wo nothing and dou oaung and 
whi caw i ired nothing, 
Pi rt re etch ener 
t king, the obj of their 
their enthusiasm Bot when they had cxhausted the 


“2, Un gouvernement se il so refuse obstinément st 
top cage 00 que le ieee'a Teoond nécessaire, 

‘Leaprit humain n’est jamais compldtement stationnaire, Le 
découverte de la veille n'est ‘pour Ini qu'un moyen de plua d’arriver 
‘a des déconvertes nouvelles. Il est pourtant vrai de dire quill 
semble prooéder par crises, w'il y a des époques ob il est plus 

doullarement® tourmenth Gu tewoit denfanter et de produire, 

‘atutres, au contraire, ot, satisfait de sce conquétes, il paralt se 
reposer sor lui-mame, et pins onaupé do metre ordre 3 we richesws 
jue d’en aoquérir do nouvelles: le dix-septidme sidcle fut une de ces 
ene Roxtanles, _ Liesgeit bumain, étonné des richesees Innes 
tt Vimprimerio Yevait mis complatement en possession, s'arréta 
@'sdmiration pour jouir de oe magnifique héritags. ‘Tout entier aux 
Jouizsances dea lettres, des solences et des arta, il mit sa gloire et son 
‘bonheur & produire des chefs-d’suvre. Tons les grands ies da 
Era doue a so volt ess ne delet reno 40 at 
- ils ne tien, ils ne desiraient ni 
paraisnct dovoir durer gutant quo la. gloite da. grand foi, cbjet 
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fertile mine of antiquity, their int satiny found 
feat eines: coupalel & search soew a 
biped se sn ts ls qt 
De Sa tr emg ee centory 
ie the pose | Taetias onal Oe 
To the poetical le 

isons te Eaprt din Lota? sod ort Royal was 


replaced Encyclopedia, 
a sea te observe, gentlemen, that I neither 
cengure nor approve: I 


“In calling to mind Som 





Erance dur he Bovolution, we suet aot bo al 

it tows au) men that brought it 

go neon ok mech, that if in their writings they 
have not been to avoid falling into error, we 
owe to then 6 revelation of some great truths. Above 
all, lot us not forget that we ought not to make them 
responsible for the Per ehch "her The Beane ranbed 
prctially into m career which ber phil cenphers merely 
indicated. Thoughts were turned at once into action, 
Se ee 


Tours reapects et de leur enthousiaame, Maia god on eut 
‘cette mine féconde de Tentiquité, activité de Vesprit funades fe 
trouva peaquo foreés de chercher ailleurs, et il ne trouva de choses 
nouvelles que dans les études spéculatives qui embrament tout 
Yavenir, ot dont les limites sont inconnues, Ce fut dans ces dispoai- 
Sons jue a’ouvrit Je dia-hurtiéme sitale, aut devait si peu reasembler 
it. Aux lecons poétiques de Télémaque suooédarent les 
Shécries do Tesprit dea lois et Port-Royal fat remplacé par I'n- 





lie. 
peers de remarquer, Mesicure, que je ne bigme ni 
rouve: je raconte, 

noua rappelant tons les maux verséa aur la Franoo pendant Ia 
riven il ne faut pas Gtre tout-t-fait injuste envers 
le génies supérieura qui Yont amenée; et nous ne devons prs oublier 
gue dans leurs érits ie afont pan tonjome eu se priserver do 
Terreur, ame Sear Sevens cma rérsleton: de. quelaste ersmces 
‘vérltés, N’oubliona pas surtont que nous ue 
Teaponmbles de Is_préci precipitation fnconsidéée avee lag oid in Rome 
preaque fout euntre, sest lancée dans Is carridre qu'ile eaten 
contentés d'indiquer. On a mis en pratique dex speryus, et toujours 
on a pu dire: ‘matheur & celui qui dans 90n fol orgueil veut aller 
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the necessities of his epoch! Some 
ome lution awaits him.’ Bat when we simply 
Hoe neccamthy of, an eposl we are certain not to go 
low, 


gentlemen, So yoe walt to Keow: what ware io 
1789 the Seal noowtettce of that epoch? Turn to the 
mandates of the different orders represented in the 
National Assembly. AU that were then the reflected 
wishes of enlightened men are what I call necessities. 
The Constituent Assambly was only their interpreter 
when it proclaimed liberty of worship, equality before the 
law, individual liberty, the right of jurisdiction (that no 
Pry nds 5d uaa pce ae Page| 
ry 
“Tt as little in socordance with its h wi 
instituted a single chamber. when it destroyed the 
sanction, when it tortured the conscience, dc. &o. 
nevertheless, in spite of ita faults, of which I have 
cited a small tamber—fulta followed by such 
calamities—-posterity which haa begun for it accords to it 
the glory of establi ing the foundation of our new public 
ri 


fa. 
om us holl, then, for certain, that all that is desired, 
that all that ts proclaimed good and weeful by all the 


au-delA des nécessités da temps, Yabimo on quelque révolation 
Pattendent,’ Mais quandon ne fait que ce que le tenpe commande, 
on est sir de ne pas s’éuarer. 

“Or, Messionrs, voulez-vous savoir quelles ¢talent en 1789 les 
Véritables néceasités du tempa? ouvret lea cahiers des différents 
bape Tout ce qui était alors le vou réfiéchi des hommes 
= Rertseaienn barmaniontitats 

te loraqu’ i cuites, I'égalit 
1s loi, la Liberté mdividuelle, le droft des jurisdictions (nal ne 
pout Sire distrait de sex juges natarels), Is Iiberié de la presse. 

“Elle fut peu d'accord avec le temps lorequ’elle institus uno 
Chambre unique, lorsqu’elle détruisit le sanction royale, loraqu’elle 

Jes consciences, eto. eto, Et capendant, malgré ses erreurs, 
dont Jo n'ai cité qu'un petit nombre, erreurs suivies de si grandes 
calamités, In ne qui s commencd ponr elle, ta econnalt la 
gloire davuir habit Ses babes cs woke sosean Grol pl 

“Temous done pol cin fu oyu gue gt qui eat 
proclamé bon et wile par tous les hommes dolairés d’ 


Ez 


SEE 


bogs que lint 
devant 
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enlightened men of a country, without variation, - 
a 

tan” leans Geman a een t 

eddrees myself to all those amongst you who are mare 

Partionlarly my coni ies—was it not the dear 





ince? place which the men I have named ooouy 
in our memories amply proves that the liberty of 
reas consolidates legitimate renown; and if if destroys 
poe) biryani : that the liberty 
© Bavin, Bi) iti 
of the vires fs in France the hecostary resalt of the state 
of its society, it remains for me to establish my second. 
proposition—that a it igs in danger when it obsti- 
nately refuses what the state or spirit of its society requires, 
“Tho most tranquil societies, and those which ought to 
be the most bapry, almaye namber smongst them a certain 
clasa of men who to acquire by the means of disorder 
those riches which do not possess, and that importance 
which they t never to have. Is it prudent to furnish 
the enemies of social order with pretexts for discontent, 


variation dant une suite d’années diversement remplica, est une 
néceasité du temps, Tello est, Messicurs, Ia liberté de la preme. 
Je m'adrreso A tous ceux d'entre vous qui sont plus particaliare- 
ment ines contemporning, n°était-elle pas Tobjet dea vosux de tons 
ces hommes excellents que nous avors admirés dans notre jeunesse, 
—des Malesherbes, des ‘Tradaines—qui certes valsient biens lea 
hommes d'état que pons avoos depuis? La place que les hommes 
que j'si nommés cccupent dana noa souvenirs prouve bien quo la 
liberté do In presse consolide les renommées légitimes; et ai elle 
raine lea réputations naurpécs, oh donc est le mal ? 

“ Apres avoir prouvé que la liberté de ln presse est en France le 
résultat nécesasire de I’état notuel de la société, il me reste & établir 
ma scconde ition, qu'un gouvemement sexposa quand {l se 
refuse obstinément & co que le @ proclamé une nécesaité. 

“Les sociétés les plus et qui devraient atre les pins 
heurenses, renferment toujours dans leur sein un certain nombre 
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without which their individual efforts to promote diaturb- 
ance would be impotent ? 

“ Society in its progressive march is destined to ex- 
perience new wants. I can perfectly understand that 
governments ought not to be in any hurry to recognise 
them ; but when it has once recognised them, to take hack 
what it has given, or, what comes to the same , to 
be always suspending its exercise, is a temerity of w 
conventont may not heve to repent 
The good feith ‘af a government should never be com- 
Promsel. Now-a-days, tt ts not ea to deceive for long. 

is some one whe has more intelligence than oltaive ; 
sore intelligence than Bonaparte ; more intelligence than 
each of the Directors—than cach of the mintsters, past, 
and to come. That some one is everybody. To 


present, 7 

engage in, or at Teast to persist in, w struggle ageinss 
what according to fief is a public interest, is s 
litical fault, at this day all political faulte are 


* When the press is free—when each one knows that 
hia interests are or will be defended—all wait with patience 
& justice more or less tardy. Hope supports, and with 


social, des motifa de mécontentement sans lesquels leur perversité 
serait dternellement impuissante ? 

“La société, dans sa marche ive, eat destinge & subir de 
Bonvelles néceaaités ; Je com| que les gouvernements ne doivent 
‘pas se hiter de les reconnattre et d’y faire droit ; meis quand il les 
‘ont reconnues, dre cs qu'on @ donné, ou, 8 qui revient an 
mame, le ire wans cease, c'est une témérité dont, plus que 
personne, je desire que n’sient pas & se repentir ceux qui en congoi~ 
vent la commode et funeste penaée, Il ne faut jamats compromettre 
Ja boune foi d'un gouvernement, De nos jours, il n'est as facile de 
tromper longtemps, Tl y a quelqu'un qui a plus d'eaprit que 
Voltaire, plus d’esprit que Bonaparte, plus d'esprit que chacun des 

ue chacun des ministres paseés, présents, A venir, c'est 
‘tout le » Sengager, ou du moins persister dans uno lutte ob 
tout le monde ee croit intérease, c'est une faute, et aujourd'hui tontes 
‘Jes fautes politiques sont dangerouses, 

« ln presse est libre, loraque chectn peut savoir que ads 
‘intéréts sont ou seront défendus, on attend du temps une justice plus 
ou moing tardive ; Vespérance soutient, et avec raison, car cette 
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reason, for this hope cannot be deceived for long; but 
when the press is enslaved, when no voice can be raised, 
discontent will soon exact, on the part of the government, 
either too much concession or too much repression.” 

On the 26th of Febrnary, 1822, M. de Talleyrand spoke 
on the game subject, commenting on the righta sovorded 

saad Ae Cicer wiles it are, he 
charter, efforts on subjects: is 
name a national character, and pier prohineearg 
morable acta of his own career with the most ardent as- 
firations of his country. 





F 


Iv. 

Still, notwithstanding these occasional a] 
the public stage, it is certain that the easy 
eter feeamph of 8 cates’ of ‘whet somewhat 

fy announced the almost certain defeat, disgusted 

eee ork a Vaerke te 
ferwards passed out 
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ne pent tre longtemps trompée ; mais quand le presse ext 
quand nalle vols ne pout wélaver, les inéeontentenents 
i bt de Ia part du gouvernement, ou trop de faiblenss ow 
répreasion.” * 
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With this confidential message, M. C——~ started. 
‘With great difficulty—for the gates of Neuilly were closed 
to every one—he got to the chitean and to On 
eaying that be brought a message from M. de Talleyrand, 
" Ah, vo bon prince, jétais sire qu'il ne nous oublierait 
pale The messenger then delivered hia credentials and 


the pieca of should be destroyed or returned. 1 
was given back fo him, and he restored it to ML. do Talley- 
rand, who did not, by the way, forget to sak for it 
only remains to say thet the d'Orléans di 

Paris the following day; did only take the title of Lieu- 
tenant-general ; 2ad that the rest did, as M. de Tale 
bad predicted, follow. Tans ended the last jution 
with which this singular man wes blended. 

‘When the mesuage he sent arrived, the future King of 
fis: Freeh vor conoeley oe oar Paacgarre ly 
pursue uncertain ; those who know anythi 
Pereiotions wil be Pre fy ip £ 
Moreover, this prince to throne 
rr erin ke Tlomod id arn Lous VIE 


to close, viz., a constitution proceeding from 
Nor is this all: the knowledge that ME. de 
had recognised, and even been in 
the new dynasty, had no slight influence on 
ans alg ee priagiay sett “be -enie. moe 
is ve decided our own i 17 imme- 
See weognitine of it Ho himself fens thon ‘offered 
* Ab, the good prinoe! I knew he would not forget us, 


E 
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oak of sainetoe of Saeeign attics bat he eam wa more 


have su) ied the, plate .of Talleyrand in England 
at that juncture; he knew well and personally both the 
Duke Wellington and etic im the chiefa of the 
, it was is at 
Patan” cart tore thas day ether clrenmetance of 
the time, which preserved, in @ crisis when all the 
elements of war were ling to get loose, that 


importance with . 

de Talleyrand’s great talent, es I have more than once 
eaid, was in selecting at once in every affuir the moat 
‘ nt question of the moment, and in ificing, 
without delay or scraple, whatever was necessary to attain 


his obj ath seapers fo thes Geese. 

He sew that the peaceful nee of the Orleans’ 
eonld be obtained, and only be obtained, by 
terms with England. A quarrel with us 
in war; @ good understanding with us 
war unlikely, almost impossible. Belgiam 

jon on which all earlier negotiations 


i 


i 
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and on which the amity of our government 
depended. . That country, ing under many teal, end 
inmtated by the thought of many fancied, grievances, had 
thrown off the Dutch \oke. The Dutch troopa, who with 
a Hilo ‘more vient git Dave, heen viatocioay, had 
retreated, beaten, from ; the frontier fortresses 
were in the hands of the insurgents, and it is no use dis- 
@uising the fact that there was, is, and over will be, s 
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all persons, b especially on the aed ik’ 
4, bat more jelly on 
negotiator, to avoid an) acces wand as tha ieboee at 
the one nation, or to the feelings of the other. ‘There was 
a call in short, for : Be seein mittens any 
ige of purpose ; | through the various phases 
by which jurving questions 


of ° 
t nal governments Earope wns in fach, aero 
and a great moral exhibition of the trust placed by the 
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theraselves in that alliance. With this remarkable 
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gach frank and fair dealing as would win the confidence of 
British steteamen. 


active carear, and which he also con- 
demned on such occasions, as fruitless and impolitic: “ 
argue before a public assembly,” he used to say, “not 


a 
hatever M. de Tale did, in the way of 
argument, he usually di ordre air al with the 
parties whom he was afterwards to encounter, and here he 
tried to avoid controversy. His manner was to bring out 
the srl ed perl inion, and present it to 
the beet Ivantage in every position, 

Nayoleon complained of this, saying, he could not 
concelve how people found M. de leyrand eloquent. 
“Il tournait toujours sur la méme idée.”* But this wasa 
system with him, aa with Fox, who laid it down as the 
great principle for an orator who wisled to leaye an 


fran ais, homenes, fo tak to heme i word 
or sentence, of whi generally st the bearing 
and calouiaied the effec, intretuoed ixto a under dis- 
nation, and from the estelemnem with whizn he made the 
request it wae nscally sathe sat ag id vaca 
g in silent way of doing business, wl 
peas we i at eaten ae af tes 
iliant weapons which it was well known that the great 
* He always turned round the same ides, * 
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wit of the day had at his command. Bnt in the social 


eirele which wished to charm, or with the single 

individual whom he wished to gain, the affect of his pecu- 
liar eloquence generally overran the expectation. 

ML de Bacourt, who was to his embassy in 

informed me “that M. de T; rarely wrote 

& whole despatch,” but that a variety of little notes and 

were usually to be found in When 


“You ahould always,” he used to sey, “have time to 
apare, and rather put off till to-morrow what you cannot do 
all ind easily to-day, than get into that bury and fay 
which is the necessary consequence of feeling one has too. 


I have painted the snbject of this sketch personally in 
his early Towards the close of his existance, the like- 
nesses of him that are common ate sufficiently resembling. 
His head, with a su ity of hair, looked lurge, and was 
annk deep into an ex] chest, His countenance was 
ara cra Dy ata parte Puerta ies Gees 
truding, which formed itself instantly almost in- 
Btinetively into a smile that was sarcastic without being ill- 
natured. Ho talked little in general society, merely ex- 
presaing at intervals some opinion that had the air of an 
epigram, and which produced ita effect as much from the 
manner with which it was brought out, as from its intrinsic 
merit, He was, in fact, an actor, but an actor with such 
ease and nonchalance that he never seemed more natural 
than when he was acting. 

His recorded bon mots, of which I have given some, 
have become hackneyed, especially the best. But I will 
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conten natalie’ it 

‘When the Comte d’Artois wished to be at the 
councils of Louis XVIII, M. de opposed. the 
project. The Comte d’Artois was and reproached 


the minister. Un jour,” mil M. de Talleyrend « Votro 
Majesté me remerciera pour oe qui déplait » Votre Altesse 


eet Chitenbriand was no favourite with M. de Tal- 


, and was ran after by by the public with an appetite 
thet the pain ieee not satisiy, satialy, M. de Fontanes, 
after npcal of it with an. logium, finished 
lis explanatiun of the narrative ty paying thet Eudore and 

SS dees in be See ed deel“ wee 
Jes bites.” _ omne Rees ” said M. do Talleyrand. 

Some person fouché had a great contempt 
for mankind, rar Sa aa de Ti “ cet 
homme s'est beaucoap étudié.” 

There is a certain instinct which most have a 
to their eucessor; and when some one M. de Tal- 
See Sepa the Duc de Richelieu, governor of 

minister in his own country, 


whether he, really thought that the 
Durval poe Peake to the surprise 
of the questioner, “Most ” adding, ‘afr ® a 


dlight pelue * No'one knows the Orouen bet? 

A lady, using the privilege of her sex, was 
with vit of the defection of the Doc de Raguse. 
“Mon Dieu, madame,” said M. de Talleyrand, “ tout cela 
ne prouve qu'une chose, C'est que aa montre avangait et 
tout le monde était & I'heure.” 

A strong supporter of the chamber of when there 
was much question as to its merits, said, * At least 
there find consciences.” “ Ah, oui,” said M. de Talloy- 
rand, “beaucoup, beaucoup de consciences. Semonrille, 
par en & au moins deux.” 

Louis XVILL, speaking of M. de Blacas before M. de 
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had expressed him, 
it" Os pour Bhscoy shoe’ a France Shee 
maison dif qu'il eat eufiaant” © Ah oni, Sire, enffisant 
et insuffiant.’ 

As Madame de Staal was praising the British Con- 
stitution, M_ de Talleyrand, turning round, exid in a low, 
soplanainey. tome, Zale mere enriont La beas corpus.” 

at Holland House the company had got 
Sige over some of the tmoment in 
the House of ('ommons; and thus M, de Talleyrand, left 
alone, got up to go away, when Lord Holl with his 
usnal urbamty, following him to the door, asked where 
he was going 80 early. qe em ne renee pce 
entendre ¢e que yous 

‘Wo could’ prolong almost indefinitely this record. of 
sayings from which M- de Talleyrand, notwithstanding 

pent Aceh great abilities, ny they ans 
eal eyed bat, in ‘reality, 
Suna Ae Guveudeut ooh etch ie sks 
the world, ag to himeelf. 


vul. 

On quitting England, he quitted not only diplomacy, 
as I have but public life, and passed 6 remainder 
a indy inthe ements ght ann, nd 
the most eee that his country 

His fortene and ability + now, according to the 
Grecian sage, be estimated ; his career was closed ; 
and, as the old his saloon as the hearth on which 
their brighter could be revived, so the young 
were to teat their opinions by the experience of “ the 
politic man,” who had passed passed through so 2 many vicissitudes, 
and walked with o careless and aghty ease over the 
rains of 60 many governments, at the fll of which he had 
agsisted. He himelf, with that coo] presence of mind Sar 
which he was so remarkable, aware that he had but a few 
years between the grave and himself, employed them in 
one of his grest and constant objects, that of prepossessing 
the age about to succeed him in his favour, and explaining 
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This, indeed, ina few words, was M. de Talleyrand’s 
theory ; theory which has formed the school, that with- 
ont sili adhering to the Penciple Siss commen ease 

test of obedience, every su! 
bial eestor of the och the oct 
aie ma re in spesre (evden 
ay 
with the intention of bi the world a sort of Tuted 
adien) in the tribune of the Institate. The subject which 
he chose for his essay wes M. Reinhard, who had long 
eerved under him, and was just dead, and between wi 
and himself, even in the circumstance of their both havi 
received an ecclesiastical education, there was some 
of resemblance. ‘I'he discourse is interesting on 
and alzo aa a review of the different branches of 
diplomatic service, and the duties attached to each— 
fring 8 Kine of. lesney fo. Sak peokwmam of wineh the 
long fi. 


the ornament, 


FRE 


x 
* GEnruEMEx,—* 
“I was in America when I was named a member 
of the Institute, and placed in the department of maral 


‘Musoreuns, 
“ Tétais ue, Ton eut la bonté de: 
Manteo da'Viostitat, de mohttachor bln dase dee abou 
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object to attend ita meetings, and to express to my new 


now 

which I have been a to this tribune; first, in 
eee ar aint boca: then from duti , to 
which I felt bound to devote my whole time and attention ; 
I must also add, from that discretion, which, in times of 


bane” et politique, § la quelle jai depuis son origine, l’honnenr 
y ir, 

“A mon setoes ee Traces, me. Ernie oo fut de me rendre & 
ea séances, et imoigner sux jai 1a oomposaient alors, 
ef dint lonous noun ont, laa de jn regio pla que 
J'nvais de me trouver tm de leurs collégues, A In premidre séance & 
Tnquelle j'aaeistai, on renouvelait le bureau et on me fit 'honneur de 
me nommer seorétaire. Le prooks-verbal que je rédigeai pondant 
six mois avec autant de soin que je le pouvais, portait, pent-ttre nn 

trop, le caractére de ma déférence ; car j'y rendais compte d’an 
travail qui m’étsit fort étranger. Ce trav qu mans doute avait 
coftté bien des recherches, bien des veilles k un de nom plus savants 
coll ‘avait pour titre ‘Dissertation sur les Lois Ripuaires’ Je 
fis aussi, & la méme époque, dans nos saermblées publiques, quelques 
lectures Tindal qui m’était accordée alors, a fait insdrer 
dans les Mémoires de institut. Depnia cette époque, quarente 
ennées se sont ean darant lesquelles catte ‘ribure ma été 
comune interdite, d’al par beaucoup d’absences ensuite par des 
fonctions auxquelles mon devoir était Tappartenit tout entier: jo 
doid dire aussi, par ba disorétion que les temps difficiles exigent d’an 
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difficulty, is tired of man employed in public affairs 
and finally, a later from the ares 
bey reece gro pl 
T foc reyeif called upon. to 
perform aiavaa wakes ba before this 
bly, in order that the memory & man, known to 


to whom if alwaya :ve so much pleasure, and often a0 
much aasistance in thore ministerial duties, which I bad 


‘homme livré aux affaires; ot enfin, plus tard, par les infirmités que 
la visillesse amtne d'ordinaite avec elle, ou du moins qu'elle aggrave 
toujours, 

“ Mais anjourd’hui j’éprouve le besoin, et je regarde comme un 
dover de ary yreacntes ag demnisre bie, pour ques enéoire hun 
homme conou dans toute I"Europe, d'un homme que f'ainusia, et qui, 
depais la formation de IInstitat, était notre colldzue, repuive ici un 

public de notre estime et de nos regreta, Ss position et 

Boa petaeal: ce te pata ate in ie ain onan ies 
prinoi ne dis pas son unique t tre de gloire, consiste 

toe een dtve de quarante snnées néceseairement iguorée du 

abl, qui, Tie pectatlcoent n’en aura jamais connaissance, Je me 

dit: ‘Qui en parlera dans ostte enceinte? Qui pera surtout 

dane Vobligation d’en parler, aie nest moi, qui en ait raya la pins 

grande part, & qui elle fut ‘toujours sl agréable, et souvent «i utile 

fone es fonctions minitérelles que fai eues A remplir sous trois 

“Le oomte Reinhard avait trente ans, et j’an avais trente-eort, 
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I thirty-seven, years of age. He entered public life with 
the advantage of a large stock of aequired Knowledge. He 
knew thoroughly five or six languages, and wae familiar 
with their hteratura He could have made himself re- 
markable as an historian, as 8 or as 8 geographer ; 
and it was in this last capacity he became a member 
of the Institute, from the day it was founded. 

“ Already at this time he was a member of the Academy 
of Sciences of Gottingen. Been and edpoeted in. Germany, 
he had published in his youth several pieces of 
which a brought him under the notice of 
Wieland, and Schiller. He was obliged ata later period 
to take the waters of Carlabad, where he was 90 fortunate 
as to find himself frequently in the society of the oslebrated 
Goethe, who apprecisted his taste and scquirement 
sy rte in cody Hn were 
that was creating « sensation in the French li 
M. Reinhard promised to do a0; engagements of this kind 
‘between men of a su order are always recij , and, 
soon become ties of friendship; those fc between 
M. Reinhard and Goethe == rise to a correspondence, 
which ia now published in 

“We learn from these lotters that when he bad arrived 
quand fe le vie pour le premire foi Tlentinit eux affaires aveo un 

de connaissances aoquises. 1! bien_cing ou six 

dont jes littératures Ini étaient femil . Th eft pa 60 

ire odldbre comme comme historien, comme géographe; ut 

Gest en cette qualité qu'il fot membre de V’Institut, des que 
Tinstitut fat 

“Tl était déja & cette jue, membre de ]’Académie des Scionces 
de Gattingen, Ne ot élevé en 6, iI avait publié dans sa 
Jennessa quelques pitoes de vers au favaient fait remarquer par 
Gesuer, par Schiller. 18 tard, obligé pour sa santé, 
ds pretidve lon aux deOucisbad fi ent de Loateus dry pouver et 9 
voir souvent le o¢lébre Géthe, qui spprécia asses son gotit et se con- 
eissances pour désirer d’étre averti par Ini de tout ce qui faisait 
rat ee soneation an ee Sancti fom Renterd bat 

: les engagementa de ce genre, ent omnes 
superieur, sont et deviepnent bientdt des liens 
Soe pp ee ere 


Allem 
“On Form, quarrivé A cette époque de la vis chil fant définitive- 
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at thet time of life, when it is neceseary to select defini- 
tive: the profession for which one feels most aptitude, 





for having conducted the most important political ne- 
gotiations of their day. There was the , Cardinal 





ment choisir un état M. Reinhard fit sur Ini-méme, sur les goftts, 
sur 6a position et sur colle de ea famille un retour sérieux qui pré- 
fda an détermination ; et alors, chose remarquable par Jo temps, & 
dies carridren ob 1] efit pn étre indépendant, i! en préfére une ob il ne 
wait Vatre. (eat & la carritre Gy apes u'll donna Is pré- 
férence, et il ft bien: propre’ tous les emplois de cette carridre, il 
lea « success:vement tons reniplia, et tous avec distinction, 
hewreutent Féjur ‘ello is lage faut ck pol 
ent préparé. Celle je surtout, se fit 
juer dans Te Séminaine de Deubende et dans celui de la 
faculté protestante de Tiibingen, lui avait donné une force ef en 
infme temps une souplesss de raissonnement que l'on retrouve dans 


the oonqueata of Louis . for 
“The names I have just mentioned appear to me 
sufficient to justify my opmion that M. Rei ’a_habita 
of ht were considerably influenced by the early sta- 
diea to which his education had been directed by his father. 
“On account of his solid, and, at the eame time, various 
acquirements, he waa called to Bordeanx, in order to 
discharge the honourable but modest duties of a tutor in a 
Protestant family of that city. There he naturally became 
soasinted with several of those men whose talents, errors, 
death bare given much celebrity to our a= 
legislative assembly. M. Reinhard was easily persuad 
boy them to devote himself to the service of France, 


Jes plus importantes de leurs temps: le cardinal chancelier Duprat 
wusei versé dans le droit canon dans le droit civil, et qui fizn 
avec Léon X. les bases du dont plusieurs dispositionssub- 
oo ons aujourd'hui. Le cardinal Out, qh malgré i 
efforts de plusieura grandes puisaances, parvint Ardconcilier Henry IV. 
treo Ie cour de Rome, Le rowel de letize ql nies ext encore 
prescrit aujourd'hui sux jeunes gens qui se destinent carritre 
Politique, Le cardinal de Poli théologien, potte et négociatour, 
iu, spt tant de. guerres wut conserver A is France, 
par le traité &’Utrecht, les conguétes de Louis XIV. 

“ Les noms que jc viens de citer me parsiment suffire pour justifier 
Tinfluence qu’eurent, dans mon opinion, sur les habitudea d’esprit de 
M Beinhasd, les premitres études vers lesquelles l'avait dirigé l'édu- 
cation 


“ Les connaissances & Is fois solides et variées qu'il y avait acquises 
Vavaiont fait sppeler & Bordeaux pour ramplir les honorables et 
‘anodeates fonctions de préceptor dans une famille protesteate de cette 
‘villa, La, i] se trou naturellement en relation des hommes dont 
Te talent, les erreurs ct la mort jettrent tant d’éclat aur notre 
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Ts is not necessary to follow him through 
all the vicimitudes of his pecs tho dora 2 





importance, Bat, i 
the days Wr of ick I mpc vay Pa had fo bo wn 
Such a state of things very quickly leads 

“Thns, we find M, Reinhard first secretary of legation 
at London ; occupying the same post at Naples; minister 
Penipoteni to the Honseatio towns of ‘Bambarg, 

‘iibeck ; chicf clerk of the third division in 





yWemitre agsomblée legislative, M. Reinbard ae laissa facilement 
cotrainer par oux & s’attacher su service de la France. 

“Se ne m’astreindrai point & le wnivre yes & pas h Seaver ln vale 
eitadea dont fut rexaplie la longue carriére qui a paren 
lee nobreax emplois que Tur fureat omfde, tent6t. d'un oie 
élové, tantt d'un ordre inférieur, il semblerait y avoir une sorte 
aujourdthat & ae ume abeence de noone axe oe surions 
aul ui ine & comprendre. LJ catte jae il n’ 
svat pa plore pejade Poo os ses gt Xy en el poor x 
Personnes. Dana dau trea tampa fe faves, quetguctes le carne, 
ment, appelaicnt & toutes toe lon attaations éminentes. Dans le temps 
dout je Pare ‘bien ou mal, toutes les situations étaient conquises. 
Un ae état de choses méne bien vite & la confasion. 
ato roti eootren Welt le inte eo k Nepiens ‘aoe ra 

rea; occupant a Naples; ministre 

tentiaire aupris dea villes anséetiques, Hambourg, tube; 


chef dela triste division su der afaes Granghee 
tinisre pléaipokontiatre & Floeion; ming dew rations watt 
Hewes; minietre pléipotentisire ex eonsul-général 
ihe ite pg tiaire pris le cercle de Hosse-Saxe; 


deld du Danube, et oommi 
eal at doesnt counntles males on Maldavio; minate laa 


employments, which I have just enumerated. This would 
aire a volume, 

“T have only to call attention to the manner in 
which he regarded the duties he had to perform, whether 
as chief clerk, minister, or consul, 

“Although M. Reinhard did not at that time 
the advantage which he might have had a few yoara later 
of being able to study excellent examples, he was already 

ly aware of the numerous and various qualities that 
t to distinguish a chief clerk in the foreign office. A 
te tact had made him feel that the habits of a chief 
clerk onght to be simple, regular, and retired; that, a 


ttinire auprés du tui de Westphalie; directeur de la chancellerie 
Legh affaires it 


Iu département Gtrangeres ; ministre plénipotentiaire 
apr do dite germanigue, et de la ville libre de Frankfort, et, 
Toiniotre plénipotentiaire & Dread, 


* Que de places, que d’emplois, que d'intéi8ts confiés & un seal 
homme, et cela, & une époque ob les talents parsissaient devoir étro 
dlautank moins appréiée que la guerre sebait, i alle peule, ve 
charger de toutes les affaires} 

“Vous n’attendes done pas de moi, Messienrs, quiici je vous 
rende compte en détail, et date par date, de tous les travanx de 
‘M. Reinhard dans lon différents emploia dont vous venes d’entendre 
Véoumération. I] faudrait faire un livre. 

Jo ne dois parler devant vous que dela manibre dont il oom- 
prenait Jee fonctions qu'il avait & remplir, qu'il fit chef de division, 
mE Qunnue W'einbard edt point alora Ya 31 eurnit 

ue ard n’ alors Pavantage qu'il aurait 
eu quelques années plas tani, de trouver sous sce yok excelente 
modbles It savait deja combien de qualités, ot de qualités diveraes, 
devaient distinguer un. chef de division des affaires étrangtres, Un 
taot délicat ui avait fait sentir que lee moeurs d'un chef de division 
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alihes ascowey, <0 valeie tmmtst of Sean affairs, 
i a minister foreign cht to if 
with a sort of instinct, which should be always prom 
him, and th 


mas goaniin him, when entering into 
discussion, from anger of ommiting hime Ie 
roguisite that he s possess the faculty of appearing 


devaient étro simples, régulidres, retinées; qu’étaanger au turoulte 
du monde, id devat vivre oniquement pour jes affaires ot leur vouer 
un seeret impénétrable; quo, toujours prét & répondre sur les faita et 
sur los homines, il devait avoir sans cesse présents & la mémoire tous 
Jou traités, conusttre historiquement loura dates, appricier aves 
justeese leurs cdtés forts ct leurs obtés faibles, leurs antécédents et 
jours conséquences ; savoir, enfin, les noms des principaux négooia- 
tours, et méme leurs relations de famille; que, tout en faimnt usage 
de cen connaissances, il devait parde & ingui¢ter l'amour- 
pee toujours si clairvoyant du ministre, et qu’slors méme qu'il 
Peratanit b pon opinion, son sucots devait rester dana lombre; car 
il savait qu'il ne devait briller que d'un éolat réfiéchi ; mais il savait 
aussi que beaucoup de considération s'attachait naturellement & une 
vie sussi pure et atusul modeste. 
“Liesprit d’obeervation de M. Reinhard ns s’arrétait point Ja; il 
Vevait conduit b comprendre combien la union des qualitée néoce 


> 





jui, V'avertionnt promptement, avant tonte discussion, de 
faumais a0 oamprometize. 11 lei faut Is faculté de se montrer ouvert 
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open, while remaining impenetrable; of masking reserve 
with the manner of frankness; of showing talent even in 
pat agehot plscmare py enpertis grog 
iy i ys nal at times 
Bae ee eth be bod never ease for aa inotant deen 
the twenty-four hours to be s minister of foreign efisire 
Yet all these qualities, however rare, might not suffice, 
if they did not find in sincerity a guarantee which they 

in order to destroy a into which people 
er ee a a ie nea ence of 
oragt fuplicity. sincerity be anyw: uisite, it 
is especis 0 im political tranasctions; for if is that 
which makes them solid and durable. It has pleased 

to confound reserve with cunning. Sincerity never 
authorizes cunning, but it admits of reserve; and reserve 


vereign, by 
the love of s Hil based upon order aud the rights of all 
men, ® minister of foreign affairs, who knows how to fill 
his finds himself thus in the noblest position to 
which a superior mind can aspire, 


en restant impénétrable ; d’étre réserv6 avec los formes de I'nbandon, 
Etre habile jusque dana le choix de ses distractions ; i fant que m 
conversation soit simple, variée, inattendue, toujours naturelle et 
porfois naive ; en un mot, il ne doit pes ceaser un moment, dans ka 
‘vingt-quatre heures, d'étre ministre des affaires étrangtres. 

“Cependant, tout ces qualité, quelque rarea quielles sofent, 
pourraient n'8tre pas suffisantes, si la bonne foi ne leur donnait une 
garantie dont celles ont presque toujours besoin, Je dois le rappeler 
ici, pour détruire un préjugé asses ralement répandu: nun, ja 
diplomatie n’est point une science de ruse et de duplicité. Si le 
bonne fol est nécemaire quelque part, c'est surtout dans lea transsc- 
tions politiques, car c'est elle qui les rend solides et durables, Ona 
youln oonfondre Ia réserve aveo la ruse. La bonne foi n'autorise 
fomais le ruse, mais ello sdmet Is réserve; ot la rdésarve a oels de 
partionlier, c'est qu’ells ajoute & 1x confiance, 

“Dominé par Vhonneur et I'mtéré du prince, par amour de le 
ibepté, fondé aur Vordre ef sur leg droits de tous, un ministre des 
affaires étrangtres, quand i] ssit Patre, se trouve ainsi placé dans la 
plus belle situation & laquelle un eaprit levé puimse prétendre, 
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auayal admiuistrators; they examine yy 
sunitary questions; it is they who are enabled, by their 
aemSrone: | connections, to give peiriiead 


sal reside, as M. aakard never 
anything rigs ait inte the re of 
formation required ie porancoe justion i 
the decisions = 8 fasiecis as 8 political 
agent, o8 a consular sai ed Serene! ead administrator, he 
made a profound ain fi international and maritime jaw. 


Tt wna oning to this study, that he became persuaded that 


“ Apmis avoir 416 un toinistre habile, que de choses il faut enoore 
savoir pour un bon consol! Car les stisibutions dan consul sont 
varides & Vinfini; elles sont d'un genre tout diférent de celles dea 
autres employés des affaires étrangtrea, Elles exigent uno fuule de 
connaissances pratiques pour lesquelles une éducation particulitre 
st nécewniro. Les consuls sont Ie cas d’exercer, dans l’étendue 
de lour arrondissement, vis-devia de leurs competriotes, les fonctions 

de sr Tenis Pogcteord ils an engi de 
ly rempliment Yen) notaires, quelquefois celui 
d'edministratenr de la marine; ils surveillent et constatent l'état 
sanitaire; ce sout eux qui, par leurs relations habituelles, peuvent 





donnot une idée juste et co ‘de Is situation da commerce, de la 
navigation et de l'mduatrie sn pays de lear 
boys Reinbard, ani ne Hien pont elsearer de Je josieese 


ions qu’ll était rea rE Aeteniaty son gouverne- 
poolrapr des décisions qu'il devait prendre comme ssomt politique, 
comme agent cunsulaire, comme administrateur de la marine, avait- 
il fait une étude approfondie du droit des gens et du droik maritime, 


the day would come when, by skilful political combina- 
tions, & universal of commerce and navigation 
would be inaugurat L mich would respect the intarasis of 
lg rege] nverless somal : sn dist 
war to il ita primey even. 
‘were it sble to Ti somo of its effets, 

“Bo had also to resolve, with end 
promptitude, every question connected with 
arbitration, valustion of , weights and measures; 
and all thie without single Gspute ever ha arisen 
from the information be had supplied, or the judgments 


ho had pronounced. Bat it is also trae that the personal 
consideration, which accompanied him during his whole 
career, gave a weight to his interference, in every question 
that required his assistance, and in all arbitrations where 

he hed to give a decision. 
“But, however extensive may be s man’s information, 
however vast his capacity, there ie nothin 80 rare a8 & 
Ss mhould pectae wwe found one 


more. He observed well, and understood well; when ho 
took up his he could give an admirable account of 
what he seen and His written language was 
Cotte étude Vavait conduit & croiro quill arrivorsit un temps ov, par 
dee combinaleons habilement préparées, il e'établirait un ayatime 
général de commerce et de navigation, dans loquel les intéréts do 
toutes les nations seratent respectéa, et dont les foseent tellea 
Henao uclgooe noe de es coussqoences. I" Gait atstporvora & 
ynee-unes de nes t atest 0 
Risoudre aveo sureté ct promptitude toutes les questions de change, 
arbitrage, de conversion de monnsies, de poids et mesures, ct tout 
osla sana que jamais atioune réclamation se soit élevée contro lea 
informations quil avait doonées et contre les jugementa qu'il avait 
rendus, Il eat vrai aussi que ls considération personnelle qu'il I's 


muivi dans toute sw catritre du poids & son intervention dans 
toutes les affaires dont il se mélait et & tous les arbitrages sur 
Jeaquels il avait & + 


‘prononcer. 
“Mais, quelque étendues que ecient lea connaissances d'un homme, 
jnelque vaste que soit sn capacité, étre nn diplomate complet est 
ion Tare ; et cependant M. Reinhard Vaurait peut-tre été, s'il cut 

em une qualité de plus; il voyait bien, il ‘it bien; la plume 

als main, ii it admirablewent compte de le v'il avait ru, de 
oe qui Ini avait 6:4 dit Sa parole dorite étsit al te, facile, 
B 
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lity, it was necessary for him to be alone, and not int 
fered with, 
ite of this serious difficulty, M. Reinhard always 
in- 


v In ry 7 ri ri 
cone ng ed tng ay nee 


itmalle, piquante ; susai, de toutes les correspondances diploma- 
ues de"Boh tema ay ex avait anoone uelle emmpereur 
Napoléon, qui avait le droit ct le besoin d'ttre difficile, ne préiérat 

du comte Reinhard. Mais ce m&me homme qui éorivait & 


B 


pas asses tout os qu’ll y 2 de puissance dans ce sentiment. Une 
vin tout orltitre eu devoir est bien aisément dégagée d'ambition. La 
vie de M. Reinhard était uniquement employée aur fonctions qu'il 
avait & remplir, sans que jamais ches lui il y ofit trace de 
peteonnel ni de prétention k quelque avancement précipité. 

Cotte religion du devoir, & laquelle M. Relnhard fut fiddle tout aa 
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faithfal to tho end of his days, comprised entire acqnies- 
canoe in the orders of his superiors— indefatigable vigil 
which, joined to much penetzstion, never suffered to 
remain i of anything which it was expedient for 
bese ere 35 ll i how- 
ever unpleasing their contents—impenetral ion— 
regular ‘habits, which imeyucol externa’ 62d: ooniidense 
living suited to his position—t , constant 
bade tothe acts of his ¢ tte colour 
snd lucidity which their importance 
“ Although age seemed to invite M. Reinhard to seck 
the repose of private life, he would never have asked 
tmaission to retire from active employment, so much did he 
fear to be thonght lukewarm in the duties of a profession 
which had ocoupied the groater part of his days. 
“Ts was n that his Majesty’s ever-thoughtful 
benevolence should have providently intervened to place 


“ Count Reinhard enjoyed this honour during too ebort a 
time. He died sudd on the 25th of December, 1837. 
“M. Beinhard was twice married. By his first wife he 
baz left a son who is now following a political career. For 


vie, consistait en une soumission exacte aux instructions et anx 
ordrea de sea ches; dans une vigilance de tous lea momonta, qui, 
Jointe a beaucoup de porspicacité, ne Ica Inissait jaraais dans I'gnor- 
‘ance do ve qu'il fear importait de savoir; en une rigoureuse véracité 
dans tous ses rapporte, qu'il dussent étre agrécables on déplaisanta ; 
dans une discrétion impénétrable, dans une régularité de vie qui 
appeiais In’ conanee ob, Fesiima; dase) mne vepeisentnn décautes 

un soin constant & donner aux actes do sou gouverne- 
ment la couleur et les explications que réclamait l'intérét des 

sr Que Tan ete weasgaé ‘ML. Reinhard le tamps d1 

ue it i ype du repos, 

fl niourait jamais demands oo retraite, tant il surait crainte de 


“Tl a fallo que Ja bienveillance roysle, toujours al attentive, fat 
prévoyante pour ini ot danntt & oe grand serviteur de la France Is 


“Mi. le comte Reinhard 2's i amex longtemps de ost, hon- 
nenr, et il est mort we tabdtentent le 5 daconiee 1887. . 
“41 Beinbard e'était marlé deux fois, Il a laieé du premior lit 
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the son of such s man the best wish that we can form is 
that he may resemble his father.” 


The force of nature, which a long life had exhsusted in 
@ variety of ways, seemed now unequal to any further 


A which at Prince a age was almost 
extn aed ch bd ee 





wm alowed a hyn ged anol of uy 


He was urged indeed to do 20 by the noble patient's 

relations, who were especially anxious that he should die 

with the church ; and when convinced that he 

not recover, he assented to all that waa asked of him, 

iy thie remech as & Serue:thas comllnck bt himest, ead 
‘was agreeable to those about him. 

The following account of his last moments is given by 
& person who was present at them: «When I entered the 
chamber where reposed the veteran statesman, be had 
et ee ye mae some amend- 
ment was angured by Lis physiciens The alumber, or 
rather lethargy, had continued for about an hour after may 
arrival, when it became curious to observe the unensineas 


of the bed, 
Adelaide, entered the ¢; ‘Tam sorry, Prince, to 
see you suffering so much,’ said the » in a low 


Jonna gentlemen snd lading whee; Sdelong looks nd 
low pleagant whis formed a sad contrast to the dying 
greens of the neighbouring sufferer. 
“* Presently, the conversation stopped ; the hum of voices 
was at an end. There was 5 pause, and every 
tarned towards the slowly opening ocx of th jtnon 5 
iber. A domestic entered, with downcast looks and 
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ps, aa onal rier igorderge meager es 
saw the approach of death without shrinking or fear, 
and also without any affectation of scorn or defiance, 
“Tf there be trath in the assertion, that it is a satisfao~ 
tion to die amidst friends and relations, then, indeed, mnst 
his last feeling towards the world he was for ever quitting 
hare em coe nee i Sia casi pean 
expired (on the 17th of , 1888) amidst 
aad soot ame al Mees atom ba gales, eel 
‘have himeelf called together, none were wanting. 
“The friend of his maturity, the fair young idol of his 
age, wore gathered on bended rice beside his bed, i 
comfort whispered murmuring pri 
Balad rok hil er to bongs te ne i 
hy the wailings of those he had loved 20 well. 
however, thoae eyes, whose every glance 
i deep int: 
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Ere nightfall, that chamber, which all the day had been 
an Sacene, ae Seeenies 10 Shes eemraia of tb 


= 
= 


buried at Vs , in the cha! 
Bie of 8k lengay, in opel 
hed expressed a desire bate the ‘analy veal 
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pidly throngh changefal xt fo find 
TB) pan: area pe to 
those ‘whose career is embarked on 80 Soe 
wocertain and variable in their opinions. The atiff con- 
sistent character is of the middle ages. 

the commencement of the great Revolution of 1789, 


his own rank and profession did not do so, bus 
the most illustrious did; and with the best 
A cariain interval elapsed the monarchy was 
ign of madness and terror succeeded it ; 
hip eanpatvary choourity, man were 


ET 
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lh apy Sty SP yo seg Sr which 
mee Soe es a 
eee us (who have with our own eyes seen 
of high Sak and. gmely eine 
win «ay ta nl, pins a 
ey ey hardh by I to jud i 
it is us, I may, ige with any 
ple ‘as Frenchman, who, to France at 
Gotice ar Chick BL de Talleyrand revisited it, consented 
to serve the Directory. Neither can we be surprised, 
when it appeared evident that under the Directory 
‘were 2 approaching the state of terror and confusion, 
of which #0 horrible a recollection still existed, that M. de 





HL 


tll 


- the ‘i (het pmo stir 
want of any government at all—the organization 
society under a temporary to its utter and radical 
decomposition. By by, license and disorder being 
vant m ite notions as to 
mh oderate and i 
grew wp the dictator then 2] the tyrant,—and the 
soldier, the gambler after fortune, 


foe ae a ele which had neither the 
customs nor i ions on he considered that a 
monarchy Should be maintains 
Ghassemi which his acta, 
Bat the knowles depen sly o hs ae he ae thought, that public Liberty 
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The crown fell into the gutters of Paris. The govern- 
ment which most resembled the one which was overturned 
was Bill a with a monarch taken from the eame 


family as the but who illing to accept 
ts hn ss gift ho Frnt nwt pl wt 
retend to i jitimate ri Talleyrand 
re a ree 

zs cannot be sett thet be departed 
principles, though he changed hia allegiance. 


Is) 
te sed that in tho marioum changes that marked 
hia career, he ever acted disinterestedly ; but ot the sxme 
time it may be urged that overy time 
he did thereby a real service to the cause he espoused, and 
even to the country to which he belonged. 

There can be no doubt that at the first establishment 
of something like order and government under the 
Republic, the relations of France with forai er 
were considerably strengthened by 8 man of de 
Talleyrand’s birth and well-known acquirementa and 


See eee 
young, f-educat ‘warrior Wl 
genius hed him at head of the State. To 
is XVII. M. de Talleyrand’s assistance, when that 
soversign recovered his throne, was invaluable, and Louis 
Philippe derived in no small degree, as I have already 
noticed rote respect, which foreign governments paid so 
aptly fo is suddenly -soqui authority from the fact 
Bat . de Talleyrand consented to undertake tho 
onl to London. I must likewise here repeat that to 
wi a 7 peerage poe 
cont] treachery or 
ely rented ae hekle The course he took 
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at the different period of his eventful life was that which 
seemed natural to the in which he found himeelf, 
and the course which friend and foe expecta fram 
him. His defections were from those whose policy he had 





bean opposing, and whose views the higher 
order of intellects in his country at the time 
that his own hostility commenced. the rale of 


his conduct and the cause of his success may be pretty 
ty found in his well-known and wise maxim, that 


try, 
less fluctuations to become in the end that public 
which inflnences the State.” oe 
Tt must, however, be confessed that there is something 
to an honest nature sing in the history of a 
statesman who has various masters and various 
ayetems, and appeared as the champion of each cause at 
e moment of its triumph. Reason may excuse, explain, 
or defend such versatility, it x0 geo sympathy calla 
‘pon ua to appland ot recommend it 
can particular and especial talent of M. de Talleyrand 
was, as I have more than once exemplified, his tact; the 


pp pio ort eninge ve 
to Bonay i, rh tr be 
and cold if the day afterwards,” has wit and & to 
recommend it, His great calamity was to have been 
minister of foreign affaira at the moment of the execution 
of the Due d’Enghien; and the part of his conduct 
most difficult to explain justifiably, is to be found in the 


England at the time alluded fo as Danton's agent 
extract from the Moniteur, the 27th of May, 1838, 
Gazette des Tribunaua, ia 


ft ing to various facts we have col the 
following in ihe substance of that anni nih is 
dated in 1886, and which, in accordance with the wish of 


* “Nous avons dit qu’s ls suite du testament du prince de 
‘Talleyrand se trouvait une sorte de manifesto, dans lequel Je odldbre 
di ta exposait les principes qui Yavaient guidé dans eo vib 

litique, et exprimait ea manitre de voir & I'égard de certains 
érgoemente, sie ta = 

“ Voici, da] Tenseignements que nous avons recusillis, ce 
que contient en mubstanoe cette ion, qui porte la date de 
1836, et qui, conformément eu vou du testatenr, a été Ini & Ja 
famille ot & ses amis assemblée, 

“ Le prince déclare qu'avant tout et & tout, il a préféré les vrais 
intéréts de la Franca, 

“Sexpliquant sur la pert qu'il a prise & la rentréa des Bourbons 
en 1814, il dit que, dans son pf ary an inborn ne Temoutaient 
‘pas eur le trina en vertu d'un droit héréditaire, et pré-oxistant, et il 
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advice were never wanting to enlighten them on their true 

Pontoon Ge ro wih they og to have 
in uence, 


« the reproach of baving betrayed Napoleon ; 
Peg icra perenne wig Serrano toreed 
could no longer blend, as he had up to that time done, 
France and the Emperor in the same affection. This was 
nol without a lively feeling of sorrow, for he owed to 
Napoleon nearly all his fortune, He enjoins his heirs 
never to forge these obi ions, to tell them to their 
ohildren, to instruct », again, to tell them to their 
gfirring 5 2 that of some day a man the name 
ees ee 

f ttin family 0) . 

“ tenia those ie es fr him for having 
gerved Huocessively all governments, he observes that he 
had done 20 without the least scruple, guided by the idea 
that, in whatever sitantion the conntry might be, there 


re 


o 


were always meana of doing it some and that to de 
iu pal pa Ge baie Semen? 


Supposing the testament thus spoken of to exist, it is 
enrioua; and the expression of gratitude to the Bonaparte 
family is the more creditable from the fact that it could 


donne méme & entendre que ves conseils et ses avis ne leur mangud- 
Tent pas pour les éclairer sur leur vraie position, et sur Ia conduite 
qu'ila devaient tonir en conséquence, 

“Ti reponsse le rej ¢ d’avoir trahi Napoléon ; e'il I’a aban- 
donné, c'eat lorsqu’il reoonnut qu'il ne pouvait plus confondre, 
comme il Vavait {ait Jooyrulony, la Franoa ot 1’Empereur dans uns 
mméme affection ; ce ne fut pas sana un vif sentiment de douleur, car 
il Ini devait & peu prés toute sa fortune ; il engage ses héritiera & ne 
jamais Youblier, & le répéter & leurs enfants, et coux-ci & coux 
‘qui nattront deus, afin, dit-il, que si quelque jour un homme du 
mom de Bonaparte ne tronvait dane lo besoin, ils s'empressansent de 
Tui donner aide, secours et assistance. 

“ Répondant & ceux qui lui reprochent d’avoir servi successive- 
pray Jes ensrerrensents {1 déctare guil ne en eat ft aneun 
poruy et quiila agi ainsi, ‘Par cette pensée que, dans quelque 
Parone ge fat = ise ily avait tonyare oon rial 

la que cétait & opérer ce bien que it e'appliquer un 
homme d'état.” 
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not have been made with any idea that it would be re- 
warded, 


As to the defence ect up for sorving all dynasties end 
all causes, it cannot spply to any country where public 
men have the Rear Areas Senet 
german iy have in office the power to uphold a 


Twill conclude with the appreciation of » French friend, 
who thus summed up many of my own remarks :— 

“Enfin, ches M. de Talleyrand, l'aménité et Ia raison 
remplagaient le cceur, et la conacianos. Aveo bien des 
défants qui ont terni sa réputation, il avait toutes lea 
qualités qui devaient faire proepérer son ambition, Bea 
srg fe oye net Son propre 
avantage, i presque aussi constamment 


peppered mars 4 want ¢ ya deol: 
ses contemporains, i] n’en restera pas moins pour 
Le ‘poatérité un des hommes les a a 


Pies cues ie pls pope 
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MACKINTOSH, 
THE MAN OF PROMISE. 





Parr I, 


FROM HIS YOUTH TO HIS APPOINTMENT IX INDIA. 


Mackintosh’s charncter—Charmoter of men of his type.—Birth and parent 
Stats ata phy fal, eel becomes » newypeper wilter, and author 
‘a celeirated pamphlet in amwer to Buke’s “Thoughts on the French 
Revolution.” —studies for the ber,—Heoomes noted as m public character, 
violent on the Liberal side.—Becomes ited with Mr. Burke—Modifies 
his opinions, —Gires lectures on public law, remarkable for their eloqoence and 
thelr Comervative opmione—Beonmes the advocate of Peltier ; makes a grevt 
speech, and shortly afterwards secepts an appointment in India, 


I smu remember, amongst the memorable events of m) 
early youth, an ‘nvitation to meet Sir James Mackintoeh 
at dinner; and the eager and respectful attention with 
which this honoured guest was received. I still re- 
member alao my anxiety to learn the eapecia! talenta, or 
tal ths anerahsley npes wich ol my quate 
and the unzati repli i my questions eli~ 
cited. Ha wane wile ban coor bad SIGS ns 
was 6 , bak many had spoken Telier; he was 8 
p » but many had done far more for philosophy ; 
na Yes Choe 1s was ceeds $0 fix on sy ane Hing i 
which he was first-rate, it was maintained that 
bees ie oan tere i 6 class 
mankind, a body numerous in iterary societies, w) 
are far lees valued for any precise thing have done 


MACKINTOSH. 


of doing. Mackintosh may be taken as a of this 
cles ; not that he iiss life in the inactivity 
to which the resident members of our own universities 


Bat though sisting 
t mixing in the action of a great and stirri 
community, a lawyer, an author, a member of parliament, 
Mackin{ never arrived at the eminence in law, in 
fone ‘ho, Uri isin welt, rae peed by Dis 
08e Wi! in his ety, were ima] i 
en eee 
seg ae Tere So bam op 8 fom wool oe emanates i 
persons Wl us promise more ever 
perform, I should say that their powers of comprehensi 
grester than thelr powers either of ereation or exposi- 


tion; and that their energy, though capable of bai 
roused i to great exertions, can rarely be reli 
on for any continged effort. y 


They collect, sometimes in rather a sauntering manner, 
immense store of varied information. But it is only 
and starta that they are able to use it with effect, 
ho atael vger ualeio bey 
wi ive beaut 

nature, and are never therefore entirely avarcome. 
hee Be oe ee ane te ee ee 

UJ hending genina may give 
» in a certain the power of imitating it; 
whilst ambition, interest, and necessity, will at times 
stimnlate them to extraordinary exertions, As writers, 


erugey 


§ 
: 





eble reputation; whilst the world, when indulgent, often 
estimates the of a man’s abilities by some transient 
display of them. 
low br tay cr cease 8 fea taboy ol des prom 
wr are exsm in 
whose name ia bafore me; 8 who advanced to the 
frontier of those lands which it was not given to him 
ter ; and who is not only a fsvourable specimen of his 
but who, as belonging to thet class, represents in many 
great portion of the public during thet memor- 
of our annals, which extends from the French 
tion of 1789 to the English Reform Bill in 1830, 


B. 
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pearing. 


md. Learned, log: 
it excited nearly as much enthusiasm as the “ Vindicim 
Gallicee,” and , upon the whole, a higher order of 


ths which have 
ever been the of sociaty, and revered. 
{with very fow and clight exceptions) every nation npon 
earth, with exceptions, 
by a mucoeesion of wise men, from the first dawn of specu- 
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different the precepta tanght the various followers of 
Chiat Pa eo anne thee precepts from the same 
Tf there is anything on which it is necessary for the 
inierest and happiness of mankind to. constituis a fixed 
inciple of custom or of Jaw, it is the position of woman. 
@ social relationship of man with woman rules the 
destiny of both fram the cradle to the grave; end yet, on 
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physical di , and to take ont of them whatever 


tT 
i eect ain Sy hin emt ie Sad married 
again) professional course, without 
i ing as an sdvocate equal to his sacoces a8 


M. Peltier’s trial, however, now took place. M. Peltier 
™ an émigré, whom the neighbouring serio had 
iven to our j & gantleman possessing some abili 
and ardently attached to the royal cause. es 
He hed not profited by the permission to return to 
* Letters to Mr, Serpe, feo “Lite of Bir James Meckinteah,” 


+ Haslits, 
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France, which had been given to all French eriles, but 
garried on « French journal, whish, finding ite way to the 
Continent, excited remarkable susceptibilit 
firet consul. This was just after the peace of Amiens, 
‘Urged by the French government, our own undertook the 
Prosecution of M. Peltier’s paper. The occasion was an 
in which the apotheosis of Bonaparte was referred to, 
and his assussination pretty plainly y advocated. Bo atro- 


high, and the defender of the prosecuted journalist was 
sure to stand before his country as the enemy of France 
and the advocate of freedom, 

A variety of circumstances pointed out Mr. Mackintosh 
as the counsel to place in this position; and here, 

a ningular fortune, he was ensblel to combine a hatred 
to revolutionary principles with an ardent admiration of 
that ancient spirit of , Which is embodied in the 





a8 
rather studied ee So ered delat, “the most 
refreshing ol re can Test is on English jury ; 
tal be tole oath ime “gratitude te the the Ruler of enipiree, 
iotplelag fon ancient and yene- 
table in Er of all ed forms and acknowledged 
principles, of subsisting laws and sacred institutions, 
Pan oa hers, a justice after the manner of 


every 
exertion that I can make, not more by a sense of my duty 
to my client, than By © persuasion tnt Chis caus ia tbe 
first of a series of contests with the ‘freedom of the press.’ 
‘My learned friend, Mr. Perosval, I am sure, will never 
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Pant I. 
Hig STAY IN FSDIA AND HIS CAREER IN PARLIAMEYT. 


Gora to Iwiia.—-Porults there.—Returns home dissatisfied with himself. 
—Euters Pa.Jument on the Liberal side.—Reasoos why he took it.—Fils in 
fist eprech—Merlts aa an orntor—Extiacts fiom his specshrs—Modera 
ileus.— bacesive prabhment.—Mackintosh's success as a law reformer— 
Goneral parliameutary career. 


England ; still his presence in one of our great dependen- 
cies was not without its use—for his lit reputation 
offered him facilities in the encouragement of learned and 
scientific pursuita—which, when they tend to explore and 
illustrate the history and resources of a new empire, are, 
in fact, political ones; while his at to obtain & 
etatistical survey, aa well as to form di i societies, 
the objects of which were the acquirement and communi- 
eatiun of knowledge. though not immediately succesaful, 
did not fail to arouse in Bombay, and to much 
farther, a different and a far more enlight epint than 
that which had hitherto prevailed amongst our ting 
settlers, or rather pojourners in the East. The mildness 
of his judicial sway, moreover, and a wish to return to 
Europe with, if possible, a “ bloodless ermine,”* contributed 
not only to extend the views, but to soften the manners 
of the merchant conquerors, and to lay thereby something 
like a practical tion for subsequent legislative im- 
provement. 

To himself, however, this distant scene seems to have 

* He only sanctioned one execution. 
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‘Thus much for the Bombay Recordership. But the 





feverish panic which the of 
Serre bid. proiuoa!ealmal by Ki fll mothed by tho 
able government which succeeded him, and at 


last by the stern domination of s warrior who had at least 
the merit of restoring order and tranquillity to his country 
—died away. 

A. variety of circumstances—inclnding the publication 
of the “ zh Review,” which, conducted in a liberal 


state of thought. A new era began, in which the timid 
lost their fcare, the factious their hoy All question of 
the overthrow of the constitution of the confiscation 
of property was at an end ; and as politics thus fell back 
into more quiet channels, parties adv) new watchwords 
and new devices . The ery was no gers Shall there 
be a Monarchy or a ic?” but, “ 

continue ibed es or ehal! they be trested as 


free men ? 

During the seven years which Sir James had passed in 
Tndia, this wos the turn that had been taking place in 
affairs and opinions. Tt is hardly possible to conceive 
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claas of the country stood so . Thus, the 
same sort of” disposition which “ detached Sir James 
Mockint some years ago, fram his early friends, was 
now disposing him to rejom them; and he moved buck- 
wards and forwards, I must repeat, in both instances— 
when he went to India a Tory,* and when he entered 
Parliament a Whig—with a considerable body of persons, 
who, though lew remarked because less distinguished, 
honestly pursued the same conduct. 

All the circumstances, indeed, which marked his conduct 
at this time do him honour. Almost immediately on his 
return to England, the premier offered him a scat in 
Parliament, and held out to him the hopes of the high 
and Incrative sitnation of President of the Board of Con- 
trol. A poor man, and an ambitious man, equally anxious 
for ple and distinct’on. he refused both; and this re- 
fusal, of which we have now the surest proof, was u 
worthy answer to the imputations which lad attended the 
seecptance of his former appointment. Jord Abinger, 
who has sinca recorded the refusal of a scat from 
Mr. Perceval, was himself the bearer of o similar offer 
from Lord Cawdor:{ and under the patronage of this 
latter nobleman Sir James Mackintosh first entered 
Parliament (1813) a8 tho Member for Nairnshire, a repre- 
sentation the more agreeable, since it was that of his 
ancestral county, wherein he hwl inherited the small 
property which some years before he had heen compelled 
to part with.} 

1, 


Any man entering the House of Commons for the first 
time late in life ‘but a small chance of attaining 
considerable parliamentury eminence. It requires some 
time to seize the spirit of that singular awembly, of which 
most novices are st first inclined fo over-rute and then tu 
under-rate the judgment, 

* He would perhaps have repndiated this name; but, as tar us 
opinions cave the title, it certainly at this time belonged to him, 
wt Se “Lafe of Sir James Mackintosh,” by his Sou, pr. 46 


Subsequently he sat for Knaresborough, under the patrona: 
thd Duke of Dovouabire 
» Tt 
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A learned man is more likely to be than any 
other. He fancies himself amidst an assembly of medi- 
tative and philosophies statesmen; he calle up al 3s 

ts and most refined speculations; he is 
anxious to astouish by the profundity and extent of his 
views, the novelty and snblimity of his ; aa he 
commences, the listeners are convinced he is bore, and 
before he concludes, he is eatisfied that they sre blockheads. 

The orator, however, is far more out in his conjectures 
than the audience oe ines ot Coonan cuca fis 
mob of gentlemen, of wi are neil 
without talent nor bg Srl Bat a mob of well- 
informed geni Cgerenertr fon pice da be pa miring to be amused 
rather than instracted, and those reasons 
pe pple sgh gertey Rarer ki aa to the 
Ragusa 

+ one ear and one mind. 


ius ings of a representative \- 
pentae Wat uth parton ahsig St witch a de 
parties. What such eae ee Se 
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yy id Bit J- Mackintosh first sppear amongst suitors 
ag disposed Castlereagh moved, on 20th 
of December, 1814, for an adjournment to the let of 
March. At that moment the whole of Europe was pouring, 
in the full tide of victory, into France. Every heart 
thrilled with recent tri and the anticipation of more 
complete success. The ministry had acquired ity 
as the reflection of the talents of their and the 
tardy good fortune of their allies. The demand for ad- 
fpirmnent was the demand Soe: s ooufdenee which they 
a right to expeot, and which Mr. Whitbread and the 
leading Whigs saw it would be ongenerous and impolitic 
to refuse, They ited then what was asked ; in- 
toah alone opposed it. His ition was isolated, certain 
any ical result, and could only be 
accounted for by the desire to make a speech | 


artillery which the profound reflector on foreign polities 
and parce wager es TET] 

Tyecta Reorgatarapbrar sua papa A fire 
against obj which were not in view, an answer to 
srqumants “which Ded. neves. best cexployscs wa neces: 
sarily a very tame exhibition, and it e new member 
was hardly able to get through the oration to which it 
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sort of instinct hurries into the heat and fervour of a real 
contest. To brandish bis glittering arma was to him the 
battle. He therefore persuaded hn that what be 
did with satisfaction he should do with succesa, It wna 
just this which made his failure serious to him. 

The ronnor who trips in 9 race and losea it may win 
races for the rest of his life; but if he stops in the middle 
of his conrso, becaune he is asthmatic and cannot keep his 
breath, few persons would bet on him again. Now, the 
failare of Mackintosh was of this kind; it was not an 
accidental, but 8 constitntional one, arising from defects 
or peculiarities that were part of himself. He never, 
then, recovered from it. And yet it could not be said 
that he spoke ill; on the contrary, notwithstanding certain 
defects in manner, he spoke, after a little practice, vel 
and far above the ordinary speaking of learned men an 
lawyers. Some of his orations may be read with sdmira- 
tion, and were even reccived with applause. 





Iv. 

‘Where shall we find a nobler tone of statesmanlike 
philosophy than in the following condemnation of that 
policy which attached Genoa to Piedmont*—a condemna- 
tion not the less remarkable for the orator's not unskilful 
attempt to connect his former opposition to the French 
Revolution with the war he was then waging against the 
Holy Alliance? 

“One of the grand and ¢ errors of the French 
Revolution was the fatal opinion, that it was possible for 
oman skill to make a government, It wan an error too 
generally prevalent nut to be excusable, The American 

lution had given it a fallacions semblance of support, 
though no erent in history more clearly showed its talse- 
hood. ‘The system of laws and the fume of society in 
North America remained after the Revolution, and remain 
to this day, fundamentally the same as they ever were.t 
The change in America, like the change in 1688, was 

+ his Ae has laily been brought forward by ML de T. 

This i ts . de ue~ 
ville, and treated by maxy a3 a novelty. be a: 
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what slender tie which loosely joined these Republics to a 
monarchy, was eesily and without violence divided. But 
the error of the French Revolutionists was, in 1789, the 
error of Europe. From that error we have been long re- 
claimed by fatal experience. 

“We now see, or ruther we have seen and felt, that » 
government is not like a machine or a building, the work of 
man; that if is the work of nature, like the nobler produc- 
tions of the vegetable or animal world, which man may 
improve and corrupt, and even destroy, bat which he 
cannot create. fe have long learned to despise the 
ignorance or the hypocrisy of those who speak of giving u 
free constitution to a people, and to exclaun. with a great 
living yet: 

“A gift of that which never can be xtc 
By all the Ulended powers o: carth and Ieaven 


“ Indeed, we have gone, perhaps ax usual, too near to the 
ite error, and not made sufficient allowances fur those 
fal cases, which I must call desperate, where, in long- 

enslaved countries, it is necesary either humbly and 
cautiously to lay foundations from which li may slowly 
rise, or acquiesce in the doom of perpetual on our- 
welres ang Our Oka aren a 

“ Bat though we no longer dream of making govern- 
ments, the confederacy of kings seem to feel no doubt of 
their own power to make a nation. A government cannut 
‘be made, Lecause ita whole spirit and principles spring fom 
the character of sramsent ifthe hebite of = peonls coed 
in framing a government, i its of a peo, 
changed by a lawgiver ; if he could obliterate their recol- 
lections, transform their attachment and reverence, extin- 
guish their animosities and correct those sentiments which, 
‘being at variance with his opinions of public interest, he 
calls prejudices. Now this is precisely the power which 
our statesmen at Vienna have arrogated to themselves, 
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years has braved the battle and the breese, which has defied 
confederacies ol nations, to hich wo have climg closet and 

wiftch ws 
through all perils and raised its head higher as the storm 


( ‘1d a The ret na a 
‘une, i "Wi a 
measure wine mien to peor prevent British subjects 


ts Isboured or his  learnin, 
in langage om seeming 4 


Te coats; oabtlow, ccles pastes more, behing in 
Sie ativery, ‘but the one which follows is peculiar! ina 


the argument if answered 
the a to which it was addressed : 

“Much tas boon ead” of the motives by which the 
seme of Hinged ave actuated as to tule question. | A 
noble lord, the other night, treated these persons 

end unjust severity, imputing the solicitude ‘ish 
feel for the success of the South American cause to 
interested motives. Without iting ke 
declamations 


interests of mankind than the transient and limited 
views of pol Politicians bing oe with 

to the event in no 
stb they do oo wits the hope of dosing advantage from 
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that event, But on what is such hope founded? On 
the diffusion of beagary, on the maintenance of ignorance, 
on the confirmation, on the establishment of tyranny in 
America? No; theve are the ions of Ferdinand. 
The Briti-h merchaut builds hi of trade and profit 
on the progress of civilization and good government; on 
the sucersful assertion of freedom. freedom, that 
yurent of tulint, that parent of heroian, that parent of 
every virtue. Tle fate of America can only be necessary 
to commerce as it becomes accessory to the dignity and the 
happiness of the race of man.” 


Vi 
Av a parliamentary o:ator, Sir Jumes Mackintosh never 
before or afterwards roxo to 80 great a height us m this 
debate; but he continued at intervals, and on + and 
untional questions, to deliver what may be culled ve 
renourkable essays up to the end of his career. I my 
‘Was present at his last effort of this description ; aud moat 
interesting it was to hear the man who his public 
life with the “ Vindioire Gulliow,” clo.ing it with » speech 
in favour of the Reform Bil. Daring the interval, nearly 
hulf a century had 1un its course. The principles which, 
forty years before. had appeared amidst the storm and 
tempest of doubtful discussion, and which, since thas period, 
had beon at various times almost totally o! , were 
now aguin on the horizon, bright in the steady sunshine 
of matord opinion. The distinguished person who was 
addressing his countrymen on a great historical question 
was himaelt' a history,—a history of his own time. of which, 
with the flexibility of an intelligent but somewhat feeble 
nature, he had shared the enthusiasm, the doubt, the 
despair, the hope, the triumph. 
The speech itaclf was remarkable, Orerflowing with 


party spirit, it pleased and instructed those who took the 
Pains t Listen to it attentively bat it wanted the qualities 
which attract or command attention. 

‘It were vain to seek in Mackintosh for the playful fancy 
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of Canning, the withering invective of Brongham. the deep 
eurnestness of Plunkett. The speaker's peison, morvover, 
was gaunt and unguinly, his accent Scotch, his voice 
monotonous, his action (the regular and praceles. vibration 
gf two long arms) sometimes vehement without passion, 
and sometimes almost cringing through good nature and 
civility. In short, his manner, wanting altogether the 
quiet concentration of slf-possess'on, was peculiarly uppoved. 
to that dignified, simple, aud straightforward style of public 
speaking, which may be characterised as “ Eugtish.” 

Still, it must be remembered that lie was thin at an 
advanced age, and deprived, in some degree, of that mental, 
and yet more of that physical, , Which at an carlier 
period might possibly hure these doieets, Thuve 
he wd, indeed, that on previous occasions there Lad been 
moments when a tempuury excitement gave a natnral 
animation to his voice and gestures, und that then the 
excellence of his arguments wus made strikingly uunifest 
by an effective delivery. 

His chief reputation in Parliament, novertheless, is not 
as an orator, but as a permou successfully connected with 
one of those great movements of opinion which ure so long 
running their course, and which it iy the fortune of a man’s 
life to encounter and be borne up upon when thoy are near 
their goal. ait 


Sir Thomas More, in his “Utopia” (1520), says of 
thieving, that, “as the severity of the remudy is too great, 
so it ia ineffectual.” In ‘Eramus, Ealeigh, Bacon, ule to 
be found almost precisely the same phrases and maxims 
that a few years ago startled the Hone of Commons as 
uovelties. “ What a lamentable case it is,” observes Sir 
Edward Coke (162), “ to see so many Christian men and 
women strangled on that cursed tree of the gallows, the 
prevention of which consisteth in three things: 

* Good education, 
* Good laws, 
‘Rare pardons.’” 
Evelyn, in his preface to “State Trials” (1730), 
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observes, “that our is very liberal of the lives 
of offenders, + oe eget re between the most 
atrocious crimes and thoes of a leas degree.” aa 
Experience,” shows in 
cous vamackalle for the nly of their ln, the spirit 
of ite inhabitants is as munch affected by slight penalties ax 
in otter comtaies by serene 
This feelin general men in 
nui! pon ers erapie 
Johnson ait in the © ‘Rambler * (1751). 
stone leclares that “every humane 
shoal te cstemely pe penorrey ered on 
inflict ity ly it offences.’ 
He. Grom ia wali on the the beak Denial Tan ot land 
(1769), obaerves: “ sigtacy Saale se ates 
lathe bece ence rece oe mi ny apps, 
encouragement instead of a terror to de 
At this time also o the pompliee of « Beccaria” 
(1767), which was fo by an set ee ar 
ment in favour of milder laws throughout Enrope. The 
Duke of Modena (1780) abolished the Tnquirition in his 
states; the King of France, in 1781, the torture; in 
Busca, capital punichment—never used but in canes of 
treason—may Le said, for all ordinary crimes, to have 
Deon done ave 
Ty Band whore every doctrine is sure to find two 
Parties, there was a contest between one set of men who 
wished our rigorous laws to be still more rigorously 
Prats Paria pa tht cone the gar ft 
WB main cause inefficiency. 
called “Thoughts on Executive Justice,” Ta ich orchtoed 
some sensetion at the moment, represented the first claas 
peter mags tion uitted tal odindeee beeen 
jes, B. cay 188 
it went cgubls thck conelanss As Gi ener men’s lives. 
Sir Samuel Romilly, then a very young man, replied to 
this ‘Pam plot wits own hl, od sonksded tat the 
way of insuring the punislment of criminals was to make 
that puniahment more proportionate to their offences, 
* “Qn the Power of Punishments,” ch, xii. 
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From this pamphlet dates the modern battle which the 
great lawyer, whose public career commenced with it, 
qnently to the floor of the House of Com- 


Ih 1819, he moved for & committee 
wet ae alpaeie such being the 
result in @ great measure of his own al and tempore 
manner, & majority of nineteen. in, in 1822, e 
opposed by the ministers and law- of the Crown, 
ire s, mation wisek pleted the Home to @uvoem te 
efficiency by diménishin igour of our oriménal 

i 3 and, in 1823, he up this triumph 
been adopted, would 
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of law reform, which, 

remy beat dy that which Sir James 

cepa ey mialepapioer fainter Bae 
an immense step towards further improvement. 

Mackintoah’s success, throughout efforts, was 


all 
re. 
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mainly due to the plain unpretending manner in which he 
stated his case. “I don't mean,” he said, “to frame a 
new criminal code; God forbid I should have such an idle 
and extravagant pretension. I don't mean to abolish the 
unizhment of death; I Lelieve that societies and in- 
ividuals may use it as # legitimate mode of defence. 
Neither do I meuu io usurp on the right of pardon now 
held by the Crown, which, on the contrary, I wish, practi- 
cully ppenking, to restore. I do not even hope thet I 
all ‘bo able to pomt out s manner in which the penalt 
of the law should always be inflicted and never remitted. 
But I find things in this condition—that the infliction of 
tho law is the exception, and I desire to make it the rule. 
I find two hundred cases in which capital punishment is 
awarded by tho statute-book, and only twenty-five in 
which, for seventy years, such ponicluwent bas been 
excouted. Why is this? Decause the code seys one 
thins, and the moral feeling of your socivty another, All 
{ deuire ix that the two should be muuogous, and that our 
lawn should awud such ponishments as our consciences 
pennit us to inflict.” 
Sober gies ohgentncoregr eng arate ager 
it was not perilling respecting life, 
Drought abuat more quate tha less pradent manage- 
ment would have doue that reform to which the general 
spizit of the time wus tending, and which must necessarily, 
a few years soouer or later, have arrived. 








Vill. 

Thus, Sir James Mackintosh not only delivered some 
remarkable specchos in Parliament, but he connected his 
name with a great oud memorable parliamentary triumph ; 
avr i tinal, a tue Un pat, ing the 
government, though with or om mal seruples, in 1820; 
supporting Mr. Canning in 3 going again into 
opposition, to the Duke of Wellington, in 1828, And 
yet, notwithstanding the ability usually displayed in his 
speeches, notwithstanding the result of his efforts in 
criminal law reform, and, more than all, notwithstanding 
the constancy during late years of his polities, he held but 
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a third-rate place with the and when they came 

into oe 1830, was only Day een 
which he had been offered the presidency twont, 

tere dial cumeokns Mr. Poulet Thompan Led 


oi cme, and yet. thou, ‘hity years 
his inferior in knowledge and mental 
pal iraighacte rly bared har office, and rose in 
years to the first places and honours of the State. 
one uch the highcr order of intelli , the 
ecgry etter peryecte + you. 
expected from the 
nee ined sen ere For this is to bo re 
marked: a man’s career is formed of tho number of little 
things he is always doing, whereas your opinion of him ia 
frequently deriv ‘as I have alivedy sai, from somthing 
which, under a particular stimulus, he has done once or 
bie and aay do now en then 
Sebel Mackintosh was not fit for the daily toil 
of Parliament ; he had not the quicknoss, the 
parce hard and activo natare of those who rise by 
constant exertions in poms assemblies. He did very 
t Binio steed, on erent aud solemn 
occasions, UB Ca] and prancing action, 
ey ta ed atk Oo bs ths eee day aed ean ga tea 
He was, moreover, inclined by his nature rather to repose 
than to sizife; and that which we do by effort we cannot 
@ for ever— nor even do frequently well, His 
was acute, told him what lic should be; but 
be had not the energy to be it. For in-tanco, on return- 
to England, he exclaime1: “It is time to be some- 
thing decided, I am resolved to exert myself to the 
utmost in public life, if 1 have o seat in Parliament, or to 
condemn m' to profound retirement if the doors of 
St. St ' are barred to me.”* 

He not, however, been many yee a Haleoe 
he acce; a (year 1818) at Hailey! 
Bee ne ee Pe eo ee 
and refused the chair of moral philosophy at Edinburgh 

* See “ Life of Sir James Mackintosh,” by his Son, vol. if. p. 2 
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disposed to acknowled At last, within s few yards of 
his grave, tho made a start Life was drawing to 4 close, 
the season for action was almost passed, and of all he had 


mused and read end ned for tt, there existed nothing, 
This thought galled hi specie of exertion, and he 
prnae Gite ney: ton meno , at an advanced age, 


crowded the most considemble and ambitious of ther 
‘works into the Jast years of their lifo. 

Tho volnncs on “English History” brought out in 
Dr. Lardner's “ Encycloyredia,” the “Life of Sir ‘Thomas 
More,” which appeared in the samo publication, a “Treatise 
on Ethical Plulosophy.” and & commencement of the 
* History of tho ovolation of 1688,” dolivered to the 
world after his death, are there works. 

They all exhibit the author's defects and merits ; aoe 
rate in thomeclyes, and yet at yarions times 
that he who wrote thom was a first-rate man. Let ns 
take up, for inslance, the volumes on “ English History.” 


‘Vol. 24. On the French Restoration, 
26, Life of James II. (Stuart's Papers.) 
27, Atuurt’s Proliminsry Exsay (Gistapiysice) to Encyelo- 
0 lia Tintannica, 


a linmentary Tefurm, 

wndi: Histoire den Ermenis. 
¢ Gicorae Mackenzic’s land,” 
wrote “ Hikon Hasitike 2” 
ih Revolution, (Straennee. 
‘She Paitition of Poland, 
i—Don Miguel. 


"8 were als published by Sir James in the 












Year 1705. Vol. 19. Burke's Letter to a Noble Lord. 
1b, A Totter to Mr. Miles, occasioned by his 
late scurrilons attack on Mz, Burke. 
20. Micellancons Works of Gibb (Patt. 
1706. Tb. Roscoe's “ Life of Lorenzo de Me 
Tb, Moore's “View of the Causea of the French 
Revolution.” 
21, Rurke’s Two Lettera. 
‘Th. Thoughta on A Regicide Peace. 
Jb. O'Brien's “ Utram Horan” 
Jb. Burke's Two Letters (concluded). 
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The narrative is languid, and i inary agin: 


owen th volume hl of ag ant noe 


ledge; contain many curious anecdotes, many scattered 
shesrrasions of profo wisdom, while here and there 
pon us, by surprise it must be confessed, 
ee it and pover. "Such ia tho donaiption af 
remar] spirit is 0 
Becket’s muder: aoe — 


“Provoked by these acta of extraordinary impradence, 
is said 40 have called out before an audience of 
, knighta, and gentlemen, ‘To what a miserable state 
T reduced, when I cannot be at rest in my own realm, 

of only ane priest 3 is there no one to deliver 
my troubles ? Four knights of distinguished 
William de Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, Richard 

Reginald Fitz-Urse (december 28), interpreted 
‘8 complaints as commands. They repaired to 
, confirmed in their purpose by finding that 
Lemger rer norma repaid it of 
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‘he knights retired to put on their armour, and there 
seams to hot) boos scficiok intorrataithes for nopotiston 
Sorta be legal At that SS Se 


Tie the Sables ara ye awakened his sense 
of dignity, and breat an unusual decorum over his 
ment. He went through the cloistera 


Pe 
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“At that moment, either by « relapee into his old 
disorders, or to show that his non-resistance sprang not 
from weakness, but from duty, ho took hold of by 


WL. 

The characters of Alfred, of William I., of Henry VII., 
ayo super to any shetchen af the sees. peony witb 
which I am acquainted. ‘The summing w events into 
pictures of certain epochs is frequently done with much 
akill, and I particularly remember a short description of 
the commencement of the Crusades, concluding with the 
capture of Jerusalem ;—the state of Europe in the 


thirteenth century, cumprising a lar, of ‘istory 
in two pages; and the of Simon le Montfort, wi 
the establi it of the English Constitution. In a true 


spirit of historical philosophy, Sir James Mackintosh says: 
“The introduetion of knights, citizens, and burgesses 

into the Legislature, by its continuance in circumstances 
* ‘The death of Rimio is an almost equally vivid description, 
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80 apparently i patel how exnetly it suited 
‘the voce an and at that moment. 
No sooner had events the measure, than 


its fitness to the state of commanity became apparent, 
chien tna Gent in She clemmvacsc aun fr focceesion 
objects, society selects among them the one 
has an affinity with itself, and which most easily combines 
With its state at the time.” 

The condition of Europe, also, just prior to the wars of 


the Roses, is rapidly, picturesquely, and com vel: 
prehensively 

“'The historian who rests for a little space between the 
termination of the wars in France and the 


commencement of the civil wars of the two branches of 
protons eh in England, may naturally look around him, 
of the more important events which had 
Pane, acting hin eye onward to the preparations for 
mighty changes which were to produce an influence 
on ‘the character 2nd lot of the human raco. A very few 
ay aa tenia as specimons from 80 vast 
@ mass. The foundations of the political system of tho 
European commouwealth were now luid. A glance over 
the map of Enrope, in 1453, will satisfy an observer that 
the territories of different nations were then fast approach- 
ing to the shape and extent which thoy retain ot this day. 
Bio Tg iat taken aa ely one own of Hs cout 
remaining in their hands. The Mahomctans of Spain 
were on the eve of being reduced under the Christian 
authority. Italy had, indeed, broke’ —_ is had 
et escaped the ignominy of a ke, Moseo 
hen otydg Tong domization ‘of the ‘Tartan, 
Venice, Hungary, and Poland, three states now placed 
under foreign masters, guarded the eastern frontier of 
Christendom sepia Ottoman barbarians, whom the 


Seat sofrad to master J Medel 
Sot mbps ‘ie cate, Ch France had 
consolidated the part of her central and command- 
ing territories. Gi tho Gans of the Netherlands to the 
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house of Austria originated the French j of that 
power, then rising in South-Eastern y. The 
empire was dail ing = looser confedercy under a 
nominal raler, ‘w! remains of authority every day 


terity. In the N an ancient gentry, and 
burghers, enriched by traffic, held their still limited 
in check, In Switzerland, the patricians of a few 


diffusion of knowledge were ing the way for dis- 
coveries, of which the high reeult wil bo con 
only by unborn ages. The mariner’s compass con- 
ducted the Portuguese to distant points on the coast of 
Africa, and was about to lead them through the unploughed 
ocean to the famous regions of the East. Civilized men, 
hitherto up on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and the Atlontic, now visited the whole of their subject 
Planet and became its undisputed sovereigns. Her] sore 
ts 


* Columbus, born 1441, or earlier, according tu Mr. W, Irving. 
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almost ss different as its native plants and animals from 
those of ancient 

“ Who could then—who can even now—foresee all the 
prodigious effects of these discoveries on the fortunes of 
‘mankind ?” 

NW. 

No one will deny that what I have just quoted might 
have been written by a great historian; yet no one will 
say that the work I quote from is a great history. 

It is a series of parts, some t, some indifferent, 
‘bat which altogether do not form a whole. The fragment 
of the Revolution, though a fragment, presents the same 
qualities and defeots ‘The narrative is poor; some of the 
ed , such as those of Rochester, Sunderland, and 
Halifax—and some of the passages (that with which the 
work opens, for instance)—are excellent; but then, these 
fine figures of gold embroidery are worked hero and there 
with care and toil, on an ordinary sort of canvas, 

The “ Life of Sir Thomas More” is the only com 
performance; and this because it was a portrait which 
might have been taken at one sitting, 

The “ Treatise on Ethics,” first published in the suy 
ment of the seventh edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” and which has since appeared in a separate form 
under the auspices of Professor Whewell, is still more 
remarkable, in its design and execution, as charac- 
terising the author. He seems here, indeed, to have been 
aware of his own capabilitics, and to have accommodated 
his labours to them ; for his work is conceived in separate 
and distinct portions, and he undertakes to write the 
course and progress of philosophy by descriptions of ita 
most illustrious masters and professors; a plan gracefully 
imagined, as diffusing the charm of personal narrative 


over dry and tive ition. 

Nothing, ingly, can be better executed than rome 
of fame ere ié would be diffienlt to paint Hobbes, 
Laibnitz, , more faithfolly, or in more suitable 


colours; the contrast between the aughty Bossnet and 
the gentle Fénelon is perfectly sustained; while Berkeley 
the virtuous, the benevolent, the imaginative, is drawn 
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with s pencil which would oven have satisfied the admire 
tion of his contemporaries : 





¥. 

“ Berkeley.—Ancient learning, exact science, polished 
society, fern literature, and the fine arts, contributed to 
adorn and enrich the mind of this accomplished man. 
All his contemporaries agreed with the satirist in ascribi 

“To Borkeley every virtue under henven !” 

“ Adverse factions and hostile wits concurred only in 
loving, admiring, and contributing to advance him, The 
severe sense of Swift endured his visions; the modest 
Addison endeavoured to reconcile Clarke to his ambitious 


underatant 
and guch humility, I did not think had been the portion of 
any but Is, till I saw this gentleman.* ‘Lord 
Bathurst told me,’ says Warton, ‘ that the members of the 
Soribblors’ Club being met at his house at dinner, they 
agreed to rally Berkeley, who was is guest, on his 
dy Cings they tal to ey togeed to bs hae fa 
many livel ings to say, to in 
lis torn, and dinplay his with such an ishi 
and animating force of and enthusisam that 
they were struck dumb, and, after some pause, rose all up 
together, with earnestness exclaiming, “Let us set out 
with him immodiately!"’t It was when thus beloved 
and celebrated that he concaived, at the age of forty-five, 
the design of devoting his life to reclaim and convert the 
natives of North America; and he employed as much 


ities and revenues, to 
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residence at Newport, in Rhode Island, he was compelled, 
the refusal of government to furnish him with fands for 
his college, to forego his work of heroic, or rather 
benevolence, though not without some consoling forethought 
of the fortune of & country where he had sojourned : 
«Westward the course of empire takes ita way: 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
‘Time's noblest offsyring is ita last 
“ Thus disappointed in his ambition of & school 
for savage children, ia Lia sotien of en 9 he a 
year, ary cothihar catagpatitan ro peme by the 
philosophical at wi metaphysical 
made ane, with Sherlock, pons Smal eo 
eupporter, and with who, fol 
was bib an By her influence he was Bishop 
of Cloyne. It is one of his greatest merits, that though of 
English extraction, he was a true Irishman, and the first 
eminent Protestant, after the unhay contest at the 
Revolution, who avowed his love for all hia commie 
and contributed, ye truly Christin address to 
Boman Catholics Ct fin diczon to their perfec oe 
during the rebellion of 1745. From the writings of his 
SEsuieol poses whe be cl a ial set to be the 
Phat be veliscabod his ony ‘nee it (het 
aus it he [ais opinions, if is at 
a ie Tara tad sored 's: pew ben sno et 
taba turned from i contemplation, 
‘mmaterialien, indeed, modestly sppears, but ly to 
epic legge eg gyi 


Firs Eps,’ says ho, ot ios nt a canoe 
ft thero ae properly no leas on paasive objecta in 
the mind but what are derived from sense, but that there 
are algo, besides these, her own acts and operations—such 
are notions; a statement which seems once more to admit 
gue Bone, and woe Tent Dave sexved, ax val’ 
passage of Leibnitz, as the basis of modern 
* Seo his “Quorist,” p. 858, published in 1737. 
t “Siris; or, Reflections on Water,” 
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philosophy in Germany. From these compositions of his 
3d age Ie then appears to have recurred with fonduesa to 
Plato, and the later Platonists comes oe es 
reasonings an intellect so acute an 
argumentative aeestactcn of al iw dficatin onl whom 
he probably cither studied as a means of inuring his mind 
to objects d the visible diurnal sphere, end of attach- 
ing it, through frequent meditation, to that 
transcendent goodness, to which his moral feelings alway 
pointed, and which they incessantly strove to grasp. 
mind, enlarging as it roe. at length receives every theist, 
however imperfect his belief, to a communion in its 
philosophic piety. ‘Truth, he teautifally concludes, ‘is 
The ery of all, bat the game of few. inly, where it 
is the chief passion. it does not give way to valgar cares, 





z. 


revise. that would make s real progress in 
knowledge, must dedicate his age as well as youth, the 
inter as well as first fruits, at the altar of truth.’ 
So did Berkeley, and such were almost his latest words. 
“His principles of ethics may be shortly stated 
by hi * As God is a being of infinite goodness, His 
end is the good of His creatures. The general well-being 


a 
F 
i 
z 


. 7 
can be only in one of two ways—either by com- 
puting et ly ye: by 


eC in Trinity College Chapel on “ Passive Obedience,” 
712, 
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forms the chief part, called, ‘The adventures of 
Gandentio di Lnese’ bas been commonly wad to 

on no other ground ita union pleasing 
Fiventicn with banevelence and elegance,"* 


vi 

The following short description of the practical Paley 

canes ly after that of this charming Utopian: 
The natural frame of Daley's understanding 
fitted st toma he eee nal the than for philo- 
3, and he accordingly enj with considerable 
the few opportunities Ww] the latter of hia 
life afforded, of taking a part in the affairs of his country, 


and coolness, a vein of pleaantry, fruitfal, though some- 
what unrefined, with an " homeliness and signi- 
of ex] , Were perhaps more remarkable in 


his conversa than the a of ;fothorship and and 
allowed them to be in his 

the common business and ordinary amusements =e “a 
we a zest to the company which his neigh- 
to yield, without rendering him in- 
sensible to the pleasures of intercoure with moie en- 
lightened society. The 8 practio action! bent of lis nature is 
visible in the language of re his eee, wet on practical 
matters, is as precise as the nature of the su! aires ; 
teh De ae encod wicokeet afore tote te et 
principles, becomes undeterminate and unsatinfactory, 


though no man's composition was more free from the 
imy ita which & writer's meaning from being 
fey ak dearly on He possessed that chastised 


ecuteness of discrimination, exercised on the affairs of 
men, and babitaally looking to a purpose beyond the mere 
lawyer's of Anorlbgs wich fat the rend ae 
is apt to ler @ mere 
Taesar wn wlth ie ths meaappeneet ef chins, oa poh 
too gross for the of general truths, His atyle is 
as near perfection, in its kind, as any in our Jengnage- 
Perhaps no words were ever more expressive and 
* “Gentleman's Magazine,” 2777. 
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tive than those in which he represents the art of life to be 
eit! rightly setting our habits.”—* Ethical Philo- 
Bah Tne the traits in this work; the history of 
ancient ethics, the vindication of the {cholinsta also, 
are in themaclvea and as reperate compositions of great 
merit ; but when, after ndmieng these diferent 

wwe look at tho plan, at the system which is to result from 
them, or endearonr to fullow out the line of 

which is to bring them together—we quit the land of 
realities for that of shadows, and are ol iged to confess 
that the author has barely sufficient vigour to make his 


meaning intelligible. 





vir. 

To give the history intended to be given by Sir James's 
treatise, would be without the scope of the present sketch ; 
but it ‘may not be amiss to say something of the state of 
the philosophical opinions which existed at the time of 
its publication, and which, in fact, called it forth, Hel- 
vetiun, the friend of Voltaire and Diderot—Helvetius, 
whore works have been considered as merely the record. 
of those o ppinions which oe cecal kine most 
amusing, if not the most metaphysicians, wrote 
that everything y ical feat te ome, and that man 


for this vas one of his favourite hy aa ms 
‘ monkey mainly because his oe ee 
more raft. 


he doctrine of sensation led necessarily to that of 
soleoee ence, Oning “mite we think: fo. what: wel Sel, 
every idea is the of some pain or pleagure, 
and our own paing pleasures are thus the parents of 
reer however, took the beginnin; 
strong reaction, ce in 
of the nineteenth against the eigl th _centary ; oe 
existance of certain sentiments or 
il by mf, rs conn fyi Gera a 


ler 8 of qualifications. The school, 
which sid that the arose from this pri 
sonree, called them Side a that which contended 
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that they more or less di proceeded from some cause 
which had are Oe Jone Gnethy rooreted them interested, 
There was but one step easily made by both parties im 

om eee ho thought that self-intorest, 

“he ers WI t f-int 
“thug soe certain strainers well refined,’ was the 
cause of all our actions and ideas, maintained that utility 
was the only measure of virtue, or of greatness. The 
Philosophers of the opposite fection on the contrary, 

i af many of our emotions were natural and involun- 
tary, wo Shere, as aleo:s penne! of vir and right, natural 
le connected with fose emotions im- 

im us, 

Living in a retired part of London, visited only by his 
adorers and disciples, looking rarcly beyond the confines 
of his early knowledge, and on the train of thinkmg it 
had. inspired, an old and singular gentleman, with great 
native powers of mind, almost aloue resisted the new 
impulse, and, classifying and extending the doctrines of 
the French Philosophy, cstablished a reputation and a 
school of his own, charm of Mr. pane pe 
eophy, however obscured by fancitol names un- 
ee apparent clearness and sim- 

ity. 

He considers with the disciples of Helvetins—l, that 
our ideas do come from our sensations, and that conse- 
quently we are selfish ; 2, that man in doing what is moet 
aastal ho Tinsel cows whe a2 t. ‘ses Aen 

‘ery strange ical notions have | PTO- 
pagated against the philosopher by persons 50 egrogionaly 

him as to imagine that what he thus says of 
mankind generally—of man, meaning every man—is said 
of @ man, of man geparately ; so that 2 murderer, pretend 
these commentators, has only fo be sure that a second 
murder is useful to him by preventing the detection of 
the first, in order’ to be justified in committmg it. It 
were upon this ridiculous construction, 
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Mr, Bentham found it necessary to explain how such in- 
aeisetoniy bs es peoeounded iat is eniesl iiionlé 
int 
af a sociale canst be fonsidared to be the onterest of the 
greatest number in that society, and that the greatest 
number in any society is the best judge of i 
; in the further development of his doctrine, he 
contends that a majority would always, under natural cir- 
cumstances, govern & minority, and that, therefore, there 
is 6 na tendency, if not thwarted, towards the 


happiness and ernment of mankind. This 
of philesophy pal gs more attention from ite Toe 


tuiniug what he considered the natural law, viz., governing 
the minority by the majority. 
Vill. 
Unfortunately for the destiny of mankind, and the 
soundness of the Benthamite doctrine, it is by no means 
certain that the majority in Soy ommmunity 5 Hho lest 
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mixed with evil, and evil mixed with good; and that the 
statecman’s tank, a8 is boantifully demonstrated by Mouter- 

ia, not to destroy an combanatl itis presi 
good, nor to create a sccompanied with a te 
Sie Ee ae eee amount oF good 

and the least amount of evil can be combined together. 
Hence it is, that the best governments with which we are 
sequainted seam rather to have been fashioned by the 
working hand of daily experience, than by the artistic 


fingers of speculation. 
fevertheless, the theory, that the good of the greatest 
number in any community ought to be the object which 
its government should strive 1o attain, and maxim, 
that the interest and happiness of every unit in a com- 
many mn Es Soest os 8 Te af the miterest ad 
ppiness whole community, are humanizing 
And have, through the. influenco of Mr. Bentham 
les, rodneed, within m own memory, 
a considerable chenge ia the po i opinion of Rnpland, ; 
Mr, Bentham’s name, then, is far more shove the scoff 
of his ani nes Han bay ie aan of his dis- 
ciples ; it is in and with a becomin; 
eae! thnt Bir Jamen Mackintosh treats the ‘philosopher 
while be combats his philosophy. 


In regard to the thi of Sir Jamea himself, if I 
understand it rightl ‘and it ia rather, a2 1 have snid, 
inditindly exon’), accepts neither the doctrine of 

lucing or ordering our 
actions, nor that of Pes oF ance with a 
ccnnattznted regard: to eel: sane _scppoee amen. to. be 

Sicani ty auan woaliten, which, sncating © 

our human ition, whi ing to 

8 pre-ordinated state of the mind, produces, as in chemical 
processes, some emotion different from any of the combined 
elements or causes from which it springs. 

This emotion, once existing, requires, without consi- 
deration or reflection, its gratification. In this manner 
the satisfaction of benevolence and pity springs ss mach 
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from a spontaneous desire aa the satisfaction of hunger; 
and man is unconsciously taught, through feelings ne- 
cessary to him as man, to wieh involuntarily for that 
which, on reflection and experience, he would find (such 
is the beautifnl dispensation of Providence) most for bis 
happiness and advantae. 

‘union, assemblage, or incorporation, if one may 80 





Here end my criticisms, have passed rapidly in 
reviow the pri works events of Sir James 
Muckintosh’s life;* and what have they illustrated? 
That, which I commenced by observing: that be had 
monde severul enocTient speeches, Ahad he hed taken. an 
active part in politics, he had written ably upon 
history, that he had manifested 2 profound knowledge of 
philosophy ; but that he had not been pre-eminent as an 
orator, as B politician, as an historian, as a philosopher.t 
Ié_may be doubted whether any specch or book of his 
wil ie survive i. ime bat a very Largpebeiy 
might compi is writi 
Todeod, there ae bondly any books in far langue more 
interesting or more instructive than the two volumes 


* Mo published the “Vindiciee Galticw ” in 1792; he gave his 
lectures in 1799; he appeared og Veltier’a advocate in same 
year; he entered Parliament m 1813; he ered his celebrated 
apeech against the Foreign Enhatment Bill in 1819, and carried his 
motion pledging the House of Commons to an improvement in the 
criminal law in 1822; his work on “Ethica” was published in 
1880 ; his “ History of England” in 1830-81. 

B. Constant was another instance of this kind, and it is singuler 
tome Mackintosh himself thus judging him:—" Few men have tumed. 
talent to less account than Constant. His powers of mind are very 
great, but as they have ‘slways been exerted on the events of the 
moment, snd as hia works want that laboured perfection which is 
more ‘but more difficult in such writings than in an 
others, they wre lef us a vague or faint reputation which will 
toarcely survive the speaker or writer.” 
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his son, and which display in eve the 
Pest st qualita of ea gucllnt heat fost A nahin 
sanding, ot of bradenat tage ear epee 


ari aia: caustic sayings, concentrated and epi- 
tic turns of expression. But he know everythin, 
and could talk of ever: without being tedious. 
lady of great wit, int and judgment (Lady William 
Raweell), in desenbi his soft Scutch voice, said to me— 
eh skintosh Bay on your Sderstnuting with 9 


flageolet, Macaulay tke ving lived much 
by himeelf and with much sso in the world 


eeral were of observation; and there ure few perions 
of whoo he speaks, even at the dawn of their career, 


whom he has not judged with discrimination. His 
ibleness, moreover, that of a full mind ex- 
preaved wil fellty ras th most translatable of any 


which etsy pac peeaenT rene pare of Amiens, 
again in 18. again in 1824—quite as muc! as in hin 
Php end with his own countrymen. Madame de 
jenjamin Constant prized him not Jess than did 
Lord D: or Lord Byron. sa oeee has Sep pamela 
then, but on the it, where his early 
an Beciogaihed feondahpe hed buds Les spay owe 
—that he ever remained the man of promise ; until, amidst 
hopes which his vast and various information, his 


biprpacinss yall nur de ato aatparen 


ear of his age, universally admired and regretted, though 
Tithout a high reputation for any one thing, or the mdent 
attachment of any particular set of persons, His death, 
which took fo Son a 80th of May, 1692. was occasioned 
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by @ emall fragment of chicken-bone, which, baying 
Tacerated the trachea, crested a wound hat uitimately 
proved fatal ‘He met his end with calmness and resig- 

nation, expressing his belief in the Christian faith, and 
placing his trast in it. = 


No man doing so little ever went h a long life 
continually ercating the belief that he ultimately do 
so much. A want of earnestness, a want of passion, a 
want of genius, prevented him dn a first-rate 





amongst men @ his dey, 

et those monuments q fom leaving any 
attention of posterity. i ne of oor an acute and 
capaciona intelligence, an early and ambition, Jed 


him into literary and active life, and fornished him with 

the materials and ut moments with the energy by which 

success in both is obtained. An sabe dip ily lively 

flow of spirita, an oxtraodinary and varied 

formation made his society ble to the most distin: 
ished persons of his age, induced them, scot 
some occasional displays of rermeeialle 


his available abilities salty were. 
“What have you done,” he relates that a French lady 
once said to him, “that should think you #0 


paper “I was obliged,” he adds, “as usual, to refer 
uy projects! For active life he was too much of the 
balks school :—belisving nearly all great distinctions 
to be lers than they were, and remaining irresolate between 
small ones, He passed, ex he himself said, from Burke to 
Fos i half Supe nee heer weeks, a5 Wo deen 
8 friend ( agent), in determining whether 
should employ “ uscfulness” or “utility” in some 
ticular composition. Such is not the stuff out of whi 
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of the critic, who on being 
@ certain 'y of Dionysius, 
replied: “I have nob wen it; inc with Jan- 
.” His early compositions had a sharper and tereer 
style than his later ones, the tio the eda 
fers grester, and his doubts toils after perfection 
even these were over-prepared. Can he be 
considered a failure? No; if you compare him with 
other men. Yes; if you compare him with the goncral 
idea entertained as to hit reputation he attained, 
however vague and uncertain, the writiuga that he \ef, 
pc pepetgh vip peowriig mle 
him on a pedestal of conspicuous, though not of 
Gigantic elevation amongst his contomporeries. The 
Srealts of his life only disappointed when you mensured 
hem by the anticipations which his merits excited— 
then he became “the man of promise.” Could he have 
arrived at greater eminence than that which ch Is attained ? 
if 0, i must have boon by a different road. I cannot 
Tepeat too often that uo man struggles Dorpetually and 
victoriously against his own character ; ono of the 
first principles of succes in life, is 90 to regulate our 
career as rather to turn our physical constitution and 
natural inclinations to good account, than to endeavour to 
counteract the one or oppose tie other, 

There can be no general comparison between Montaigne 
and Mackintosh, The first was an original thinker. and 
the latter a combiner and retailer of the thoughts of 
others. But I have ten peared myself gr) bag 
philosopher lounging away greatest portion of his life 
in the old square turret of his chiteau, yielding to his 
paper pric farreny isles bran gray oberg 

spite of himself, the first mayictrate of hia town, and, 
hough carelessly and discursively, the greatest writer of 
his time. He gave the rein to the idleness of his nature, 
and had reason to be satisfied with the employment of his 
life. 

On. the other Bend, ta. Sank atthe “seommptebat 
Scotchman, constant iy eaitated ry aspirations 
fame and his inclinations for repose; formed for literary 
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ease, forcing himself into politcal confit dreaming of » 
luboured history, iting a hasty article in a 
pee earnest. about te tae the objects to 
which he momentarily directed his efforts were not likely 
to give the permanent distinction for which he 
and thus, with s doubtfal mind and 8 broken career, 
achieving little that was worthy of his abilities, or 
to the oxpectations of his friends. I have said there can 
‘bo no general comparison men Wl 
juculties were no doubt of a very different 
thr ouo mixed in contest with the bold and factious spirit 
of his day, he would have been but @ poor “diguewr ;" 
and had the other abstained from politics and renounced 
Jong and laborious compositions, merely writing under the 
stimulus of some accidental inspiration, it ia probable that 
his name would have gone down to posterity as that of the 
mort agrecable and instructive easayist of hia remarkable 
epoch. But at all events that name is graven on the 
monument which commemorates more Christian 
and more mild legislation ; and “ Blessed shall he be,” as 
said our great lawyer, “who layeth the first stone of this 
building ; more blessed he that proceeds in it ; most of all 
ho that finisheth it in the glory of God, and the honour of 
our king and nation” 
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COBBETT, 
THE CONTENTIOUS MAX. 


ee 


Panr L 


FROM HIg BIRTH, IN MAROH, 1762, TO HIS QUITTING THE 
ONITED STATES, JUXE Ist, 1800, 


Son of a small farmer.—Boyhood spent in the comtry. —Luns away from 
home, — Becomes s Inweyors clerk —Enints as a volier, 3786. 
Grammar and edie Swih—Low to Cannda—Remavkrd for god conduct 

to raul it-major.—Gets discharge, -—Marries.—Quits 
Europe for United Sesion Starts as a boobsler in Peaoylvatia Becomes 
1 political writer of grent power —Takes a violent anthrepublican tone,-—IInr 
to suffer different prosecutions, and at last aets exil for England. 


the particular, the variety of colours which a 
at once before him became too blended in his sight for the 
uate appreciation of each. 

‘he subject of this mamoir, on the contrary, thongh he 
conld argue well in favour of any opinion he adop had 
not that elevated and philosophic cast of mind which 
makes men inguire sfter truth for the make of truth, 
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ing its it as e delight, its attainment as a 
Phi oe Peonld he take that comprehensive view of 
affairs which afforda to the judgment an ample scope for 
the comparison and selection of opinions. But he pos- 
eessod a rapid power of concentration ; @ will that scorned 
opporition ; he saw clearly that one side of w question 

caught his attention; and pursued the object he 
had momentarily in view with an energy that never 
recoilod before a danger, and was rarely arrested by a 
sernple. The senso of his force gave him the passion for 
action; but he encouraged thie ion i 
Testlessness, a desire to fight ra for the pleasure of 
fighting than for dcyotion to any cause for which he 

it. 
hile Mackintosh always Jed against his cha- 
racter, and thereby never Py a, fair play, the 
person of whom I am now about to epeak—borne away in 
a perfectly opporite extreme—allowed his character to 
usurp and govern his abilities, frequently without either 
naefulness or aim. Thus, the one changed sides two or 
three times in his life, from that want of natural ardour 
which creates stroug attachments ; the other attacked and 
various partics with a furious zeal, upon which 
no oue could rely, becauxe it proceeded from the tem- 
pol caprice of a whimsical imagination, and not from 
the stedfust enthuxiaein of any well-meditated conviction. 
With two or three qualitics more, Cobbett would have 
been a very great man in the world; as it was, he made a 
great noise iu it. But I pass from criticism to narrative. 


™ 


William Cobbeti was born in the neighbourhood of 
Farnham, on the Sth of March, 1762. The remotest 
ancestor he had ever heard of was his grandfather, who 
had been a day Inbourer, and, according to the rustic 
habits of old times, worked with the same farmer from the 
de of aimmerrage, 19 tae ot hie, eae The son, 

it’s parent, was a man superior to the generality 
of in his station of life. He could not only read 
write, but he knew also a little mathematics; under- 
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stood Innd surveying, was honest and industrious, and hed 
thus risen from the of labourer, a position in 
which he was born, to of having labourers under him. 
Cobbett's boyhood, T may say [his childbiood, was papsed 
in the fields: ae eg ee tae tes 
the turnips, then weeding wheat, a horse at 
barley, at harvest, 
driving team, and in pln His literary 
train oe ‘all aud ons ee as ho could arquire 
at home. It was shrewdly asked by Dr. Jolmson, ‘‘ What 
‘becomes of all the clever schoolboys?” ‘In fact, ‘many of 
boys clever at school are not heard of afterwards, 
because if they sre docile they aro also timid, and attend 
to the routine of education Icas from tlie love of karning 
than the want of anima! spirits. Cobbett was not a boy 
of this kind. At the age of sixteen he determined to 
to sea, but conld not get a captain to take him. At 
of seventeen he quitted home (having alrondy, 
when much younger, done 80 in search of adventures), and 
without commamioating his design to any one, sturted, 
dressed in his Sunday clothes, for the great city of 
London, Here, owing Mic: tia tat yay oe one te 
in the coach in which this his first was innie, 
got enga: ed after some time and. trouble as nnderclerk 
fb an attorney (Mr. Holland), in Gray’s Inn Lane. 
jim naturel ence Bet to 8 accustomed to fresh 
air, green fields, and out-of-door exercise, the close atmo- 
sphere, doll aspect, und sedentary position awaiting en 
attorney's under-clerk at Gray's ote must have been 
hateful But William Cobbett never once thought oe 
escaping from what he called “an earthly hell” by 
return to his home and friends. ‘This gould’ have boos to 
confess himself boaten, which he never meant to be. On 
the contrary, rushing from one bold step to another still 
more #0, he enlisted himself (1784) as a soldier in a 
regiment intended to serve in Nova Scotia, His father, 
though somewhat of his own stern and surly nature, 
begged, prayed, and remonstrated. But it was useless. 
The recruit, however, had some months to pass in 
England, since, pesca having taken place, there was no 


F 
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language ; jnity with which he gave himself up to 
ly, on this occasion, insured his success and evineed 
hie character. Lle wrote out the whole of an En, 


one oe oe times poll So tal be tact 
it every i evening, im 
oor himeelf tho tack of waying it over once time that 
he mounted guard. “I learned grammar,” himself 
saya, “ when I was a private soldier on the pay of gi 
a day. The edge of my berth, or that of the atte, 
‘was my seat to study on; my knapsack was my -CBBA, 
a bit of board lying on my lap was my writing-table, and 
the task did not denand saything like year of my life” 
Sach is will. In America, Cobbett remained as a soldier 
till the month of September, 1791, when his regiment was 
relieved and sent On the 19th of November, he 
obtained his ducharge, efter having served nearly eight 
years, never having once been disgraced, , or 
is |, and having attained, owing to his zeal and 
intelligence, the rank of sergeant-major without having 
throngh the intermediate rank of sergeant. 
i following wes the order issued at Portamoath on 
7 “ Portamouth, 19th Dee. 1781, 
“Sergeant-Major Cobbett having most pressingly a} 
plod for his discharge, at Major Lord Bdwasd Fi oe 
eat, General Frederick has ordered Major Lord Kaward 
Faegerald to return the Sergeant-Major thanks for hi 
behaviour and conduct durmy the time of his being 
in the regiment, and Major Lord Edward adds his moat 
hearty thi to those of the General.” 


nL 
At this period Cobbett married. Nobody bas left us 
iser eentimenta or pithier sentences on the choice of a 


Fy 
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wife. His own, the dai of & sergeant of artillery, 
stationed like himself at New Branewick, had been selocted, 
Lather ne eer or three times, and found 
3 beauty, in considered saupense ble, 
but z alone would never have suited him. u-try, 
activity, anergy, the qualities which he vee 
those which he most admired, and the partner of his life 
‘was sed upett when Be fran her, ona morning boloro it 
was distinctly light, “ scrubbing out a washing-tub before 
her father’s door,” “That's fhe git) for me,” ho said, and 
he kept to this resolution with a fortitude which tho objovt 
of his attachment deserved and imitated. 
The courtship was continued, and the assurance of 
reciprocated affection given; but before the union of hands 
sanctify that of hearts, the artillery wore craw. 
home for England. Cobbett, whoso regiment was then at 
some distance from the spot where his betrothed was still 
fiding, unable to have the satisfaction of a personal 
farewell, sent her 150 guineas, the whole amount of his 
savings, and begged her to use it—as ho frared her 
residence with her father at Woulwich might cxposo her 


to bad company—in making hervelf comfortable in # small 
lodging with respertuble until his arrival. Tt was 
not until four years that he himsclf was ablo to 


quit America, and he then found the damsel ho had so 
henna Aaiig not with her father, it is truc, nor yet 
ing m idleness, but as servant-of-all-work for five 
Posies 6 yer, miele Chater fnteeviny aie Dee inka tis 
the 150 guineas which had been confided to her— 
untouched, Such @ woman had no ordinary furco of 
mind; and it has been tly asserted that he who, 
once beyond his own was ready to contend with 
every government in the world, was, when at home, under 
what ‘been appropriately called the government of the 
fiooati. 

Cobbett’s marriage took place on the 3rd of February, 
1792; that is, about mn weeks after his diecharge but. 
having in March brought a grave charge against some 
of the officers of his regiment, phach charge, when a courl- 
martial waa summoned, he did not appear to sapport, he 
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gardening books to read; but these Toonld not relish 

*Talo of a Tub, which I carried about with 
wi I went, and when I—et about twenty years old 
host it in a box that fell overboard in the Bay of Fundy, 
in North America, the los gave me grester pain than 
have since felt at losing thousands of pounds.” 

ve 

Many had cause to remember this evening passed under 
a haystack at Kew. The genius of Swift engrafted itself 
naturally on an intellect ro clear and a disposition s0 
Aietined fo ssn that of the gardcner’s boy. an 

ybett’a earliest writings are more especially tin, 

with the colouring of his master. Tahe fur a 
following fable, which will at all times find a ready applica- 
tion. 


“Ine pot-shop, well stocked with wares of all sorts, a 
discontented, illvormed. pitcher unluckily bore the sway. 
One day, after the mortifying neglect of several customers, 
ices : mid pares) srg to his brown 
‘rel in genoral—« gent! with your permission, 
we are a st of tame fools, without ambition, without 
courage, condemned to the vilest uses; we suffer all with- 
ont murmuring ; let us dare to declare ourselves, and we 
shall soon see the difforence. That superb ewer, which, 
like uy, is but carth—these gilded jars, vases, china, and, 
in short, oll those elegant nonsenses whise colour and 
beanty have neither weight nor solidity— must yield to our 

and give place to our superior merit.’ This civic 

was received with appluuse, and the pitcher, 
chosen president, became the organ of the asembly. 
Some, however, more moderate than the rest, attempted to 
calm ibe minds of the multitude; but all the 
‘atensils, which shall be nameless, were become intractable. 
Eager to vie with the bowls and the cups, they were 
impatient, almost to madness, to quit their obscure abodes 
to ebine upon the table, kiss the lip, and ornament the 
cupboard. 

“Tn vein did a wise waterjug—some my if was 4 
platter—make them s long and serious discourse upon the 


gf 


bed 
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‘We are all of the same clay, ‘tis true, but He who made us 
formed us for diffrent ‘notions; one is for ornament 
another for use. The the least important are often 
the most + employments are extremely 


5 ie ae seoek emcectal eteek Sh met ean 
began to open their ears; perhaps it would have 6 
if a grease-pot bad not cried cut in a decisive tone: ‘You 
reason like an ass—to the devil with you and your silly 
pe Blom ths scale wee Surned sein all the horde 
8 pitchers applauded the superior eloqnence 
and’ reasoning of the grease-pot. In shout, they deter- 
mined on an enterprise; but a dispute arose—who should. 
be the chief? Every one would command, but no one 
obey. Jé was then you might have hearl a clutter; all 
put themselves in motion at once, and so wisely and with 
80 much vigour were their operations conducted, that the 
whole was soon changed—not into china, Lut into 
rubbish.” vr 


The tendency of this tale is manifest. It was in oppo- 
aition to the democratic spirit mainly because such was the 
ruling spirit of the country in which the author had como 
to reside—a democratic. spirit which has since devol 
itself more fly, but wi a then, thongh pedooinant, 

8 powerful respectal party to contend egamst. 

‘The constitntion of the United States had indeed 
ily satisfied none of its framers. Franklin had 
that he consented to it, not as the best, but as the 
beet that he could then hope for. Washington expresved 
the same opinion. It necessarily gave birth to two parties, 
which for a time were held together by tho position, the 
abilities, and the reputation of the first presdent of the 
new Republic. They existed, however, in his government 
itaelf, w! Jefferson represented the Democratic faction, 
and Hamilton the Federal or Conservative a To ae 

latter the president—though holding the bulance wil 
apparent impartiality—belonged ; for ‘ho was an English 
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gentleman, of a firm and moderate character, and, more- 
bend shoul be prowamel of on edaqoate fore. ho gest 
be ofan nate . great 
dane eae roa hick ke eas climes tee 
only person to jugs from the first with calm discernment 
—overbore his views and licated his situation. 
Determined that the United States should take only a 
neutral position in the European contest, he was 
on all sides—na a tyrant, because he wished for order—as 
& partisan of Great Dritain, becanse he wished for peace. 
To thoxe among the native Americans, who dreamt im 
nible theories, or desired inextricable confusion, were jomed 
all the for-ign intrignas, who. banished from their own 
conntrie., hid no hopes of returning there but as enemies 
and invaders. “1 amcalled everything,” said Washington, 
“oven a Noro.” His continuance in the presi , to 
which he was incited by some persons to pretend a 
thirl t'me, had indeed become incompatible with his 
character and honour, 

The respect which he had so worthily merited and 20 
long inspired was on the wane. The cabinet with which 
he bad commenced his government was broken ap; hin 
taxes, in some provinces, were refused; a treaty he had 
conclude] w.th England waa pretty generally condemned ; 
and as he retired to Monnt Vernon, the democratic 
raw that approaching triumph which the election of their 
leader to the presidency was soon about to achieve. The 
ery aguinst Great Britain was fiercer; the shout for 
Jefforson was louder than it had ever been before, 


vi. 

At this time Cobbett, then better known as Peter 
Poroupine, a name which on becoming en author he had 
assumed, and which had at least the merit of representing 
his character spproprisicly, having guarrelled with a legion 
of booksellera, determined to set up in the ookesting sie 
for himself ; and in the epring of 1796, he took a 
in Second Street for that 

Though he was notso universally obnoxious then aa he 

* Letter to Mr. Taylor. “Writings,” vol. xii. «. 212. 
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subsequently became, his enemies were already many and 
violent—his friends warm, but few. These last feared for 
him in the course he was entering upon; they advised 
him, therefore, to be prudent—to do ing, at all events, 
n commencing business, that might attract public indig- 
nation ; and, above all, nol to put up any aristocratic 


portraits in his windows. 

Cobbett’s plan was decided. His shop opened on a 
Monday, and he spent all the previous Sunday in so pre- 
paring it that, when he took down his shutters on the 
morning following, the people of Philadelphia were actually 
aghast at the collection of prints, arrayed in thoir defianca, 
including the effigies of George LIL, which had never been 
shown at any window since the rebellion. rom that 
moment the ne’ are were filled, and the shops placarded, 
with “A Blue Pill for Peter Porcupine,” “A Pill for 
Peter Porcupine,” “A Roaster for Peter Porenping, “A 
Picture of Peter Poroapine." Peter lorenpine had 
become a person of decided consideration md importanco. 

“ Dear father,” says the writer who had assume thi« 
name, in one of his letters home, “ when you usd to set 
ine off to work in the mourning, dressed in my Lino muock- 
frock and woollen spatterdushes, with a bag of bread and 
cheese and a bottle of small beer over my shoulder, on the 
little crook that my godfather gave ime, little did you 
imagine that I should one day become so groat o man.’ 


vol. 

Paine’s arrival in America soon furnished fresh mutter 
for invective. Paine, like Priestley, was a Hepublicun ; 
and was, like Priestley, hailed with popalar enthusiasm by 
the Republicans, Cobbett attacked this new idol, there- 
fore, 28 he had done the preceding one, and even with still 
greater virulence. This carried him to tle highest pitch 
of unpopularity which if was possible to attain in the 
United States, and it was now certain that no opportunity 
would be lost of restraining his violence or breaking hia 

. In August, 1797, accordingly, he was indicted for a 
Boel againe Spanish minister and his court; but the 
bill was ignored by a majority of one; and indeed, it 
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would have been diffienlt for an American fury to have 
punished an Englishman for declarin; i 





iE 
E 
ig 


tamed ont of the United Statea, under the Alien Act. 

This having heen objected to by the Attorney General, 
a new courmo of prosecution waa adopted. Nearly all 
Cobbett's writings were brought together into one mass, 
and ho wos charged with having published throughout 
them libela against almost every li man of note i 
America, France, Ge England. oe mai _ 
was obliged to fin is is viour to 
the ph of 4000 dollars, and it was hoped by « diligent 
search into his subsequent writings to convict him of 
having forfeited these recognisances, 

His enemies, indeed, might asfely count on his i 
into farther troubles; nor had long to wait. 
Doctor Bash here at bari! Tisen into great: repnte 

a system of purging and bleeding, with w: 

i dele ed to shop ‘the yellow fever, Cobbett, who could 
ill tolerate another's reputation, even in medicine, darted 
forth against this new candidate for public favour with his 
‘aaunl vigour of abuse, “ Can the Rush grow up without 
mire, or the flag without water ?” was his exclamation, and 
down went his ruthless and never-pousing fisil on poor 
Dr. Rush's birth, parentage, manners, character, medicine, 
and ing that Tae by nature, chance, or educa- 
tion. i not continue ; tt was again 
indicted for a libel. 

In tyrannies justice is administered unscrupulously in 


fi 


it 
10s 
transferred. This claim, however, was refused by the 
chief justice, whom he had rocklesly affronted; and the 
trial coming on whan e jury was pretty certain to be 
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hostile, Cobbett was asxessed in damages to the amount of 
5000 dollars; nor was mush consolation to be derived from 


enemies, yet 
vemain in the United States, But on second thonghts, 
without despeiring of his fortanes, he resolved to seek 
them elsewhere; and set <ail for England. This he did 
on the tat of June, 1800; shaking the feet 
on what he then stigmatived ns “ tha 
wh re judges beenme folons, and felons judges.” 
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Parr IL 


FROM JUSE 187, 1800, TO MARCH 29TH, 1817, WHEN, 
HAVING ALTOQETHER CHANGED HIS POLITIOS, HE 
REIURNS TO AMERICA, 


Start a paper, by title The Porcupine, which he had made furovas in 
ny Ry a Tort.—fnon verges towards eppotition,—Atnaions 
commences Hapaler—Proveented for libel-—Chanees politier, 
ul.—Pienecuted og tn for libel, —Convieted and imprwcned: 
—tudusiy md activity though confined m_ Newvate—Sentence 
=lteleset—Power asa winter mcreases—Government dutermined t put 
tum down,—Ciedtory pressing.—He returos to the United Btates. 






i 

Tire space Cobbett filled in the public mind of his native 
Jaud was at this time, 1800, considerable. Few, in fact, 
have within so brief a period achieved so remarkable a 
career, or gained under similar circumstances an equal 
tation. The hoy from the plough had become the 
soldier, and distinguished himself, so far as his birth and 
term af service at that time admitted, in the military 
profendon ; the uncdacated roldier had become the writer ; 
and, ax the advocate of mouarelical principles in a Repub- 
Tican state, had shown a power and a resolution which had 
taised him to the povition of an antagonist to the whole 
lo amongst whom he had becn residing. There was 
»bbett on one side of the arena, and all the democracy of 

democratic America on the other ! 
He now returned to the Old World and the land for 
which he had been fighting the battle. His name had 
ed him. George IIL admired him as his champion; 
wd North hailed him as the greatest political reasoner of 
his time (Burke being amongst his contemporaries) ; 
Mr. Windbam—the elegant, , classical, manly, but 
whimsical Mr, Windham—vwas in raptores at his genius ; 
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and th the English at this time ware begit 
fetes Bios ha etbet bet thoried tow. ae ed 
of France and America, the English writer who despised 
Frenchmen and insulted Americans, wes still a popular 
character in England. 

Numerous plans of life were to him ; that which he 
chose was the one for which he was most fitting, and 
ape hay ear ef! arc 

fe again became editor of a public paper, designat 
the name he had rendered famons, and called The 
Porcupine. 

The principles on which this paper was to be conducted 
‘were announced with spirit and vigour. “The subjects of 
a British king,” said Cobbett, “like the sons 

ident and tender father, never ‘know his value till 

feel the want of his ion. Tn the days of youth 

ignorance I was led to believe that comfort, freedom, 
and virtue were exclusively the lot of Republicans. A 
rey ot Sel oar meat ag eer, smcaiahed 
me to repent of my folly, urged me to compensate 
the injustice of the peo toe I had conceived, 
During an eight years’ al from my country, I was not 
an unconcerned 8; of er perila, nor did I listen in 
aan ote aan ot her ore ra ; 

“Though divided from England @ ocean. thong] 
hher gay fields were hidden for ever frum my 
view, still her hxppiness and her glory were the objects of 
my constant solicitude. I rejoiced at her victories, I 
mourned at her defeats; her friends were my friends, her 
foea were my foes. Once more returned, once more under 
the safeguard of that sovereien who watched over me nm 
my infuney, and the want of whose protecting arm I baye 
80 long had reason to lament, I an irresistible desire 
to communicate to my countrymen the fruit of my ex- 
perience; to show them the injurious and degrading 
consequences of discontent, dis ity, and innovation; to 
convines them that are the first as well as heppiest 
of the re race, oe all to warn them aguinst 
the arts of those ambitious and perfidious demagogues wie 
could willingly reduce them to a level with the cheated 
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slaves, in the bearing of whose yoke J had the mortification 
to share.” 


Boe 

Tho events even at this time were ing, which in 
their series of eddies whirled the writer we have been 
noting into the midst of those very ambitious and per- 

ious demagogues whom he here denounces. Nor was 
this notable change, under all the circumstances which 
rarrounded it, very satonishing In the first place, the 
wes gretng hin. ois ec wih 9 

cou A 2 to gratify ir champion’s vanity, 
or to advance ts interests. With bempica cenit, 
usally shown by official men in our country to genius, if 
it is unaccompanied by aristocraticel or social influence, 
su a eke inion wba crpezmegs, 
#00; fo, pen in. wit or 

Tis tho snd Daa oe, the th part which Mt. Pu tnk on 
ti lo Scorer opypet ty eg 
Cobbett’s neat and then Mr. Pitt hed 
tréated Cobbett with one day when met at 
‘Mr. Windham's. Thus a private grievance was toa 
public one. 

The peace with France—a peace for which he would 
not illuminate, paving Dee sanicws asset. by Sus mob ie 
consequence—disgusted him yet more with Mr. Addington, 
whose moderate character he heartily despiaed 5 and not 
the less so for that temporising stotenman's inclination 
dented Tost, Thos wine fect magoned Eb gitag 
tented Tories, These reasons partly his giv 
up the daily journal ho had started (call as I have 
The Poreupine), and commencing the Weak Political 
Register, which he condactod with singular ability against 
every party in the coun I say against every party in 
the country; for, ‘he was still, no doubt, » stout 


y 
admit, for the purposes of his safety, thet the 
drat government Oe eee tee, 

to his great surprise, he found that he, George IIL 's 
servant, was summoned one morning to 





Il 


Tfwe turn to the state of that country at this time, we 
shall find that the resignation of Mr. Pitt, and the hopcless 
situation of the Catholics, had naturally crented much 
discontent. Mr. Addington, it is true, was anything but o 
severe minister; he did nothing to rouse the passions of 
the Irish, but he did nothing to win the heart, excite tho 
imagination, or gain the affection of that sensitive pooplo. 
The person he had nominated to the post of Lord Lien- 
tenant was a fair of his own ministry, that person 
being e sensible, good-natured man, with nothing brillinnt 
or strikin; ing in his manner or abilities, but carrying into 
his high the honest intention to make the conrso ho 
was njoined ined to pursue as little obnoxious aa pousible to 
those whom he could not to please. In this mannor 
his ent, though and inoffensive, neither capti- 
vated the wavering uor overawed the disaffected; and 
under it was hatched, by 2 young and visionary enthusiast 
(Mr. Emmett), a conspracy, which, though contemptible 
aa the means of overturning the established authority, wus 
accompanied at its explosion by the murder of the Lord 
Chief Justice, and the exposure of Dublin to pillago and 
flames. The enemies of ministers naturally seized on +o 
fair an occasion for asmiling them, and Cobbett, who held 
eat ee to be at all times ieee 

qualities, put his at their dis . 

In the present ‘otance, the writer of “ Juverna’a” 
letters, calling to his aid the old of the wooden horre 
which ied the Greeks within walls of , and 
exclaiming, “Equo ne credite Teucri!” com the 
Trish administration, so simple and innocuous in ita 
outward sppearance, but containing within its bosom, as 
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he said, all the elements of mischief, to that famous and 





i 
: 
EB 


bein ky for understanding ‘he — and method of 
Sibesie shy vonellc ant man m idgeshire.” 
The penezal ciacnes of es tet Lo feck 


may be judged of by ihe above quotation, and was cor- 
tainly not of a ve soalignant ire It sufficed, hcwever, 


 ieoore ak Pierson the Editor of the zh 
tical Register was leclared Grly wing attemp' 
to subvert the King’s authority.” 


This, however, was not all. Mr. Plunkctt, then 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, had pleaded against Mr. 
Se 

Perhaps was necesary, since the culprit brought 
forward no evidence in ls favour, and and did not 
attempt a defence. Mr. Plunkett, moreover, ha hieat 
bat a heen Proviously ey oa a violent 
opinions, and, when speaking inion, 80 
fara to any that, ii fussed nto a law, no Trishman would 
be bound to obey it. In short, the position in which he 
stood was one which req: qequired great delicacy icacy and forbearance, 
sed delicery snd facteanince had not shown, “ Juyerna” 


Seay on man. could bo found of whom a young but 
unhappy victim of the raga dermgle poston 
Thad the moment of Bis eomiction, and sentenss, ui 
the fol ‘spostrophe : viper, whom my father 
nourished, he it is whose principlay ead dootrites now 
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drag me to my grave; and he it is who is now cht 
a3 my prosecutor, and who, by an -of 
exercise of the royal ‘ive, has wantonly lashed with 


ee ee dying son of his former 
i when that dying son had produced no evidence, 
had made no defence, but, on the contrary, acknowledged 
the charge and submitted to his fate’—Lord Kenyon 
opens rile peers hrotoegram tora 
‘were in one punished, justice in wi 

arg ‘confounded, humanity outraged, and loyalty 

These observations, made in a far more rancorous 
spirit than those relating to Lord Hardwicke, oould not 
fail to be bitterly felt by the Solicitor-General, who was 
Probably obliged, in deference to Irish opinion, to prosecute 


editor of the they appeared in, 

Be did wad oid 5002. damages. 

Luckily for Cobbett, however, he escaped punishment 

7 both mits ; oe oe - steals 
johnson, subsequent fohnson, havin; is 

covered, or havin, Tscovesed himself, Cobbett was left 

without farther molestation, But an impression had been 

created in hia mind. He had fought the battle of loyalty 

in America against a host of enemies to the losa of his pro- 

ee ee ee ahd Shonta of 
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shetad) be had been a8 a traitor and con- 


‘pay five hi pun itl 
sete Deere the beautica 
of the British Constitution, nor ie aaah, woe te 


found in ial ol Eoghan 


respect for his sovereign preveni i 
Ietboe i bo eal t's Lond Licubnant of Inland neo 
very ordinary man, nor that a Solicitor-General of Ireland 
hed made avery cruel and speech, when. the 
foots thus stated were tras. leaders 
had done nothing to gain hi partisan, 
dono wuch that jarred with his general notions on politios, 
and finully they treated him as a political foo. The insult, 
for puch he deemed it, was reccived with a grim smile of 
defiauco, and grievous wns the losa which Conservative 
Hee seed whe the ae 2 i yt 


cae eeize ie fois Ag ae 
ma his con a 
aha fo i With hia marvellous skill i invertiting the 


Eitan wi Ln ing wing el with 
is nickuames, with his simple, ster! and at all times 
powerful eloquence, it is difficult to limit the effect he 
inctol s luced amongst the classes to which he 

which with an improved education were 


inning » if acquainted with 
to alls sol tare by thet passions, he had devoted 
his self-taught intellect to the of ancient institu- 


tiona and the depreciation of modern ideas. 


‘forest fo Cotbett® dlocton, Shey wht absadard ho 
hailed with enthusiasm his conversipn. 
These were not the Whigs. Cobbstt’s was one of thoas 
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netares which never did things by halves. Sir Francis 
Burdett, Mr. Hunt, Major Cartwright, and a set of men 
who propounded theories of parliamentary reform—which 


gon, 

« Flying Serpent ;” hence concluding that one sign might 

be pulled down and the other put up. to suit the taste of 
now a 


2 
E 
i 
E 
i 
i 
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block, his new self was s piece of tesselated workmanship, in 
which were patched to; ‘all sorts of materials of all sorte 
of colours. I do not mean to say that, having taken to the 
liberal side in politics, he ever tarned round again and be- 
Sula Hevonpueel te feel Sade an adsie oisien, 

Te00; no no \. 
The notions to adyoeated were wach aa he selected forthe 
Pertionlar day of the weck on which be was writing, and 
which he conxidered himself free on the following day to 
dispute with those who adopted them. As to his alliances, 
they were no more closely woven into his existence than 
his doctrines ; and he stood forth distinguished for being 
diseatistied with everything, and quarreling with every one. 





The first tilt which he made from the new side of the 
ng abare he Lael noe taken nl sand was sees 
Pitt—whom it was not difficult towards the close of his 
life to condemn, for the worst fault which a minister can 
commit—being unfortunate. Cobbett’s next sssault—on 
the demanal of tho Whigs tor em ines ct allowance to 

ing’s younger eong—was i itself, ite 
pensions, governorships, and me oe ee called 
“ita cheeseparings and candle-ends!” Some iblicans 
on the other side of the Atlantic must have rubbed their 
spectaclea when they read these effusions; but the editor 
the Register was indifferent to provoking censure, and 
satisfied with exciting satonishment idea, we may 
fairly admit, that, when the King demanded that hia 

‘vate property in the funds shou de free from taxation 
Yehowing had such property), and at the same time 
called upon the country to increase the allowances of his 
children, he did much to try the loyalty of the nation, and 
Stas mech toposes he be pea, Cua ail 

to provi i ring. “I am,” sax 
es canines these ings, ney berenas 1 ue 9 Reqnbtices, 
‘but because I am for monarchical it, eonse- 
quently adveree to all that gives Hepublicans a fair coca. 
sion for meering at it.” . 
In the meantime his periodical Iabours did not prevent 
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his undertaking works of a more solid description ; and in 
1806 be announced the “Parliamentary Register,” which 
‘was to contain all the recorded proceedings of Parliament 
om. the eaciess, mes an was. an the ie care 
useful, aince the reader had previously a 
hundred volumes of joumals'in order to know anything of 
the histary of the two Houses of Parliament. These more 
serious labours did not, however, interfere with his weekly 
paper, which had s large circulation, and, though without 
any party influence (for Cobbett attacked all parties), gave 
him 8 great deal of personal power and importance, a 
came up,” saya suthor, proudly, “like a grai 
rastard» , and like a of mustard. it bas 

over the whole civilised world.” Meanwhile, this 
Peasant born politician was uniting roral pursuits with 
i Isbours, and becoming, in the occupation of a farm 
at ry inent agriculturist and a sort of intelleo- 
toul, ant city in bis neighbourhood. From this life, 
Which no one has described with » pen more pregnant 
with the charm and freshness of green fields and woods, 
he was torn by another prosecution for libel. 


Vv. 
The following paragraph had appeared in the Courier 
i “Loudon, Satunlay, July Int, 1809. 
“Motto.—The mutiny amongst the Local Militia, 
which broke out at Ely, vas sup, on 
‘Wednesday by the arrival of four squadrons of the German 
Legian Cavalry from Bury, under the command of General 


“ Five of the ringleaders were tried by a court-martial, 
and sentenced to receive five hundred lashes each, part of 
which punishment they received on Wednesday, and a 

was remitted. A stoppage for their knapeacks was 

ground of int which excited this mutinous 
spirit, and i the men to surround their officers 
and demand what they deemed their arrears. The first 
division of the German Legion halted yesterday at New- 
market on their return to iz 
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lost their own land for fighting our battles; were in 
ur ary Doasuse they Reid Sot maven the nesy'et the 


not & ‘unmixed with evil; there are ta agai 

i as Gore aro arguments rit; bot where ito adsiied 
as en important part of «nation's institutions this ndmis- 
sion includes, s8 I conceive, the permission to state one 
side of a question in the most tellmg manner, the correo- 
tive being the juxtaposition of the other side of the ques- 
tion stated with an equal intent to captivate, and ps 
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sbout me, and, before the end of the 
fs fal iy Hey tr lot es 
there was copying out of books, w! ug] 
pene The calealations sbous the farming 
food arithmetic upon ns; the se, the necetty of tho 
thin; led to the stndy. 
«By and mt he ghey hatin. pan, ou 
wat fd highways, sbout: game, about 
uae Se shial affairs, 





of government defeated 
et of making my sons farmers 
tbe foal empiatin 
to seek vicious and enervatin, ts; but thoes 
fangs—merciless as they hed not been able to 

rent me from laying in for their lives, a store of usefal 
information, habits of industry, care, and sobriety, and a 
taste for innocent, healthful, and manly pleamres, The 
fienils had made me and them penniless, but hed uot been 
able to take from us our health, or our mental possessions, 
and these were ready for applieation as circumstances 
might ordain.” _ 


At length, however, Cobbett’s punishment was over; 
and his talents still conferred on bim sufficient considera- 
tion to have the event celebrated by » dinner, at which 
Sir Francis Burdett presided. compliment paid, 
Cobbett returned to boty and ‘his old pursuits, literary 
and agricultuml!. The of Lee ae hep new news- 
papers, under the title of “ Twopenny 
noé appearing as icals, escaped the Baap Tks ure now 
added considerably to his power; and by ext the 
ciroulaton ef hia ritiagy ts @ new clasa,—the 
and artisan, in urban populations, —made that power 
dangerous at oe we erent dittons prodnoed general 
discontent—a tent of which the government rather 
tried to su; re Seca tnea bo Tomoye he canes. 
Nor did ib Hae Cp el he ng 

ibeas_ and the 


i of the 
Seat oa Acta,” in year 1817, more 
directed against himself than against all the other writers 


Hy 
Bl 
EUEEE 
pba 
at 
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of sedition put together. But notwithstanding the exults- 
tion which this position gave him for « moment, he toon 
fa i I ae S02 WN he should mot be able, tama 
tain, e im temporarily acquired 
hed no durable foundation, He had no bear conieoyee, 
for another midsummer's dream in Newgate. Nor was 
this all. Thongh he bed not wanted friends or partisans, 
who had farnished him with iary aid, hie expenses 
had gone far beyond his means; and I may mention as 
one of the most extraordinary instances of this sin; 
person's influence, that the debts he had at this time 
allowed to contract amounted to no lesa than £34,000, a 
gum he could not hope to repay. 

For the first time his ingenuity furnished him with no 
resource, or his usual andacity faded him; and with a 
seorecy, for which the state of his circumstances accounted, 
he made a sudden bolt (the 28th of March, 1817) for the 
United States, informing his countrymen that they were 
too lukewarm in their own behalf to justify tho perila ho 


that, as they had not resisted the persecutions from which 
his losses had arisen, they must be proparcd to share with 


his family the consequences of his rain. 
Sir Francis Bande bed, been fir many, years ab we 
have seen, his friend end , and, it recently 


eat te commemorated his release 
confinement; but Sir Francis Burdett was amongat 
those from whom Cobbett had borrowed pretty Tangely 5 
abel ateey ts fs sa Soe Marin iecced 

money to id, yet, having it 
fo s politcal parca, he. wee nok sltngetber_ plesaed a: 
seeing hia money is partisan slip through his fingers 
oF the: seins time; and “made some remarks which on 
reaching Cobbett’s ears, irritated a vunity that never alept, 
and was only too ready to avenge itself by abuse equally 
ungrateful and unwise 
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Pant It. 


FROM QUITTING ENGLAND Oy 1817 TO HIS DEATH I 1885, 


Setthes on Lang fsland,—Profenses at first 
Writes his Gramenar-—Gets dis 





debts, whatever the circumstances tint lead to Bia doing 
either, must give up the idea of leaving behind him any 
one disposed to say a word in his defence. Cobbett pro- 
bably did givo up this idea, and, having satisfied himself 
by declaring that the overthrow of the regular laws and 
soneicbatean Of Senge ad Tenens be en a8 a public 
writer insecure, and his talents unprofitable, in his native 


very 

which be had formerly looked st it. The weather was 
the finest le bad ever seen ; the ground had no dirt; the 
air had no flies; the people were civil, not servile; there 
were none of the poor and wretched habitations which 
sicken the sight at the outskirts of cities and towns in 
England; the of wealth, ease, and enjoyment 
triage sess pose we tas alas of wh 

ildi in praise government 
ander Shick it ai faben places anh bo cote all hoor 
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‘Yankee mowers weighed down eight English once ! i 
the greater of the time that these pecs tain 
‘written, Cobbett was living at s farm he hed taken on 
Hampstead Plains, Tong ‘island, where he wrote his 
grammar, the only amusing grammar in the world, and of 
which, when it was sent to his son in England, 10,000 
copies were sold in one month. 

A year, however, after his arrival at Long Island, a fire 
‘broke out on his premises and destroyed them. The mis- 
fortune was not, perhaps, an untimely one. 

Whatever Cobbett might have been able to do in the 
United States as a farmer, he did not seem to have a 

i asa politician. He was 


ds Do eect in Sinem where tee ot ere 
was thought quite natural, i see 

fhe efit fnoed “at. home, Moreover, they did 
after all produce much effect even there. His period- 
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bread.” On the other hand, the distreza, wl 

had created the discontent that remedies 
had been employed to was in no wise diminished. 
The and the were the 


crisis a8 a certainty ; but he was probably sanguine 
enough to build schemes on it ag + pli i 
there were strife and contention in the great towns, and 
murmurings in the smaller hamlets; and, where there 
were strife and contention end murmurings, such a man 
as Cobbett could not fnil to find and to produce 
an effect. This was sufficient to him feel restlesaly 
anxious fo rea) on the stage he had 20 abropily 

To slink 


j 


nitted. But he was essentially an actor, and 

op study the dramatic in all hie ing 

back unpercsived to his old beunta, Tecommence 
guindly Ino cid bedits, would neither suit hin tacien ner, 
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friends by making enemies. His to rail 
ow! sg te rearing exw ola td 0 
deat Be eaeh ro ke cecil be taken up as the een 
of civil and religious liberty by another. 

prim 


If 
i 


d preatly ocoupied the sttention of Cobbett, who had 
styled him “an infamous and atrocious miscreant,” but he 
had never been 8 man of great weight or note in onr 
country ; many of the existing generation scarcely knew 
his name, and those who did felt but a vague retro- 
spective interest in his career. In vain Cobbett celebrated 
him as “an unflinching advocate for the curtailment of 
aristocratical , and “the boldest champion of 


‘Testament or the New; nobody, in spite of Cobbott’s 

Geaning: escomtanis, wonie cate aboat aine, or consider 

a box of old bones as anything but a bad joke. So that 

‘after vainly offering locks of hair or any particle of the 

defunct and exhumed atheist and Repul at a low 
ice, considering the value of the relica, he let the matter 
; and, rabbing his hands and chuckling with that 
liar sardonic smile which I well remember, began to 
it the affair as the world did, and the inestimable 
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energy Were sufficient to secure him from insignificance. 
Cobbett in England, carrying on his Register, charlaten 
as he might bo, unraiable at be had tecome, wae ail a 
personage and a power. supplied 

Thich every one tend, and which no one else 
could write, People hed in 





k 
4 
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‘become cqual to that which he never failed to display as 
@ pamphleteer. 

‘A seat in the House of Commons had become then the 
great object of his ambition, and with his usual coolness, 
which night, pera , Dot onadvisedly be termed impu- 
dence, he told his admirers that the had 
to do, if they wanted reform, was to subscribe 50002, 
and place the sum in his hands, to be spent as he might 
think proper, and without giving an account of it to any 
person, “One meeting.” be says, arfuing this question 
—“ one meoting rubserbing 50001 will ‘be 
meetings of 50,000 men.” ‘ 

Ou the dissolution of Parliament, at the demise of 
Georye IL, he pursnes the subject. “To you”—he is 


meak into silence. But there is a larger more 
advantageous ground to stand on, and that is the House 
of Commons. A great effect on the public mind I have 
already produced, but that is nothing to the effect I should 
Frode in only the next session of June in the House of 

a ; yet there I cannot be without your assist- 
ance, 


Coventry waa the pleco fixed on as that which should 
have the of ceoning obbals &. the Homes ok 
Commons. Nor was the place badly chosen. In no town 


He puffed himeclf in vain. His attempt to enter the 
vetecal oun wos thie tine deed failure and 
ds nt that though he might boast of enthusi- 
, ho had not as yet obtained the estoem of 
re i publio. Shas, however, did mt erent os 
announcing not afterwards that bronze medals, 
Shek felon theocht aa f to his pb; yeicgmomy, 
igs be ad ee aaa eee he 
no article, @ medals, how- 
pl plead gr spices gig 
represented, were not considered 
a eeais ad some af t. Cobbett’s most devoted friends 
gheorved that they had hed already enough of his bron. 
to his starting to contest Preston 
aus a to ba on Ge pe, Higgh be el 
ry, being on , thor 88 usual 
ND mpl pea Bases a rather 


remarkable bya rival ‘andidata, 
i Wood, wk Sida ty sldy ki tany 


Me. ote Bich, in a work called “ Memoirs of Cobbett,” pub- 
lished in 1836, states that this singular man now appeared 
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author, “ il one inauspicious day, when it was replaced 
the guninéenacit of ‘Williass Cobbett, butcher, at 
ington, having become « bankrupt.”* But this 
though fold thus cirenmetantislly (T have not, for 
Ga mena) gh paral oma moat 
meaning), though generally repeated, 4] 'y 
confirmed by oth ¢ contemporaneous writers, is ‘aeorrect 


But whatever the other its Cobbett had i 
in sina his return to none had interfered with 


thoge which his literary talents suggested to him. 

“The Mechta oe et Goll “he Hor 
« rs own 

Bides,” “The Protestant ion,” were all publizhed 


between the years 1820 Hoopes "His “ Rural Biden” 

indeed, are amongat his itions. No one ever 
described the count he td Everything he 
about it is real. ip the tt oye 
Trametes comes fh from the flowers ik aie 

gi 


BOCK 6 i 
ee See rats 


MrT History of the Protedant Reformation” turned 


parceheret har saben ts ged production then the author probal 
his chief sim seems to peat ead 
seliaer occhearauat defiance to all the religious and 


* Page 898. 
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in this stata the year 1880 

Tauachey jnsces te Reghat Oo patops ey oda 
ly ar! any Wi 

the oldest aun then alive could remember. * The succes 


of the insurrection at Paris had shaken the political foun- 
dations of every etate in Europe. fcarcely a courier 
errived without the bulletin of a revolution. The minds 
of the intelligent claases were excited ; they ted, and 
ps wished for, some great movement at > BT 

to those movements which a general enthusiasm 

was lacing on the Continent. ‘The minds of the 
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yet moved had grown up in awe of his name, but few had 

nd 
worl for to lube, on 

evening, to find tel? lostared by him, abused by him ; i 
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blag ‘him, intimate with him, asit were, but it bad notseen 


I speak of the world’s 3 for a fow had 
met him at county and pul eee and 
ee ele oe et 
ment respectable-looking, gentleman, 
in a dust-coloured coat and drab breeches with gaiters, was 
9 strange and almout historical curiosity. Tall and 
built, but stooping, with sharp eyes, ® round and 
countenance, ish features, sad = peculiarly ie 
mouth, he realized pretty nearly the that might have 
been formed about him. Te ee ee 
might also have been antici His style in writing 
Psa  wigst sia cia caisoag ements Poe 
80] it might in an assembly ; a 
Selbeci tee itl oy taets sad ee een 

, with a dry, rather drawling 
delivery, and a rare manner of arguing with facts. ‘To say 
that he epoke aa well as he wrote, would be to place him 
where he was not—among the most effective orators of his 
time. He bad not, ess speaker, the racine of diction, 
nor the happiness of illustration, by which he excels oa & 
writer. wanted also some physical qualifications un~ 
bry iene int nesmary to te ao, and 
wi ht ag a man have naturally fomene 
or eal scsi ih abert, he could not be at ti time 

personage that he might have been had he 
praaits seat on the benches where he was then sitting, 
when many surrounding him were unknown—even unborn. 
Still, I know no other instance of a man entering the 
House of Commons at his age, and becoming at once an 
effective debater in it. Looking carelesly round the 
oot peytitg heerlen besarte gener be 
spoke on occasion. ‘presented it roposing 
an amendment to the Address; rut this war not ha 

created 
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the murmurs, the “Oh !” or more serious reprebension and 
censure, found him ing his heed with his hands in his 
aa cool and as t as when he stuck up 

i of King a tas atop cio ele 


delphia. He exhibited in Parlu too, the same 
of fact, pradence, and trath; the same egotigm, the 
oad sw tad orion tae % ae 
recei ini t i i 
See Der en 
from which the world could never col the image, nor 
the practical utility of a whole. 

A foolish and out-of-the-way motion, Praying his Majesty 
to etrike ir Robert oats meme ofthe list the Privy 
Council, ir 7 proposed a return to in 

. was his lest most 
1819. his ‘wild effort and i Tefeat the 
House receiving Sir Robert, when he stood up in his 
defence, with a lond burst of cheers, and voting in » 
tmngority of 308 to 4 in la fevers, 

bbett, however, was nothing sbashed ; for this motion 
‘was rather a piece of fan, in his own way, than an) it 
serious; and in reality he was loss angry with Sir 
Peel, on account of his financial measures in 1819, 
on account of his being the most able speaker in Parlis- 
ment in 1833. 


EE 


E 


VIL 
In the new Parliament elected in January 1835, and 
which met on the 19th February, Cobbett was again 
ienbin by the ehango of bits the want ‘of ifthe 
it want of air, 
confinement which weighs on # parliamentary life. He 
did not, however, perceive this; it was not, indesd, 
habit to ive anythi jo: own Contreategs. 
continued his ati therefore, in 
during the whole of the debate on the 
ja zaotlon foe a repeal of the Melt Tax, and would 
have spoken in favour of ‘but for a sudden attack 
of the throat, to which it is said that he was subject. On 
Se eng Series eee Silom ae Gael 


zB 
i 
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and ing in support of a motion an Agricultural 
Distress. At last, he confessed he was knocked up, and 
retired to the countzy, where for some little time he seemed 
reetored. But on ‘lent lle, ead on the fe floring 
was seized with s violent Se te ty le ae 
attendant. ‘He then eg vi mlloh ool oo Mander the 


Tie blind fore he on eae ocount of ‘his Heath, 
published on the 20th of June), in a collected and sprightly 
manner, pon polities and farming, “' wishing for four daya’ 


rain for Cobbetts’ corn and root crops,” and on 
Wi could remain no Jonger shut up from the fields, 
bat desired to be ourried round the farm, and criticised the 


evident (though he continued till within the last half-hour 
to anawer every question that was put to him) that his 
itated career was drawing to a ¢l At ten minutes 
gn gl ylind ents ip 
and was no more—an en for one 
witiee ie had boon 0 fll of tel and tore 

The immediate canse of his death was water on the 
chest. He was buried, according to his own desire, in a 
le manner in the ch of Farnham, in the 
game mould as that in which his father and grandfather 
had been Inid before him. Hic dont struck rovle with 
sarprise, for few could remember the commencement of 
hhis course, and there had seemed in it no middle and no 


bi; 


£ 


Sects j: for. Mange: be. went conn, i fe ve an old 
man, be, was young in he bad {etely started 
upon. He left a gap in the ic mind which no one else 


could fill or attempt to fill rp foe fis fone ps nce merely 
fhat of a con bob oto bath of does of song fi 
which all of us had been taking for years, most of ns 
during our whole lives, and which it waa impossible for 
any one again to concoct 60 ly, #0 strangely, with so 
much spice and flavour, or with such a varicty of in- 
gredienta, And there was this peoulisrity in the general 
eer sindel t a een Whatever 8 man's 
rts, whatever a man’s opiniona, he sought the egister 
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on the dey of ita appearance with and read it 
vith amncement, ly, if De Ix Rochefoncault 
is right, because, whatever his party, he was sure to see his 
friends abused. But partly also because he was certain to 
find, amidst a great many fictions and sbundance of im- 
pndance, some felicitous nickname, some excellent piece of 
practical-looking argument, some capital expressions, and 
often some marvellously-fine writing,® all the finer 

for being carelessly fine, and exhibiting w! ever Sgure or 
sentiment it set forth, in the simplest es well as the moat 
striking dress. Cobbett himself. indeed, said that “his 
popularity was owing to his giving truth in clear 
guage ;” and his lan; always did leave his meaning 
as visible as the most limpid stream leaves its bed. But 
as to its displaying trath, that is a different matter, and 
would be utterly impossible, unless truth has, at least, aa 
many heads as the Hydra of fable; in which case our 
author may claim the merit of having portrayed them all. 
This, however, is to be remarked—he rarely abused 
that which was falling or fallen, but generally that which 
‘was rising or mppormost, He cigniereed Pelee vibes he 
Memory was interred, attack a an impostor 
among»t those who hailed him asa prophet, In the heat 
of the contest and ory agninst the Catholics—whom, when 


Mr. Pitt was for emancipating them, he was for grinding 
‘a 





into the dust—he Tteformation a devastation, 
mnces the Protestant religion to have been established 

fy gibbets, racks, and rippii ives. When all London 

was yet rejoicing in i hats and Wellington 


boota, he asserts “that the ted victory of Waterloo 
bad caused to England more real shame, more real and 
substantial disgrace, more debt, more distress amongst the 
middle class, and more misery amongst the working class, 
more injuries of all kinds, than the kingdom have 

are often at this ‘disputing as to whether s particular 
pioture is ‘the mast ft oecbel oe one of his cholera. 
A peculiarity of genius in an artist is to create first-rate imitatora in 
‘those who live in his society ; and it is not unworthy of notice that 
one of the beat pieces of writing in Cobbett’s best style is“ The Rat 
Hunt” (Political Register, vol. xci. p. 880), and was by the pen of 
Je r. Cobbett's son. 
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oxperienoed a by & hundred defeats, whether by soa or 
bs Lally dion ied altar fler smepaen) with 
mud everythi was , and gilding e i 
that was odious. Mary Toa en wh ee eel 
ln be 
« jneen ;” our Navy, “ avy ;” 
Nepahon, “a French ‘coxoomb:" “a talking 
2" Canning, “a brazen defender of corruptions.” 
is i a eansureafbrdad’s srk of testo bo taken 
in an inverse sense of the world’s opinion. He could not 
‘bear guperiority of any kind, or reconcile himself to its 
» He declined, it is said, to insert quack in 
Sa ee ees 
‘spread anybody's notoriety but his own; while he told his 
correspondenta never towrite under the nameof subscriber-— 


a 


g 


return to ” «There would have been no national debt 
and no panpers, if there had been no Reformation.” “The 
Population of England hsd not increased one single soul 
gince he was born.” Such are a few of the many paradoxes 
one conld cite from his writings, and whi now 


me. 
Neither did his coarseness know any bounds. He called 
oct men oe ddomy, and never nog of saying 
out mercy or delicacy, never thought of anything 
but how he could strike the hardest. “There's a fine 
Oongress-man for you! If any d——d rascally rotten 
borough in the universe ever made such & choice as this 
(a Mr, Blair MacClenachan), you'll be bound to cut my 
throat, and suffer the sans oulottes* sovereigns of Phila- 
big are hob-snob snigger-snee-ers of Germanstown— 
to ki me about in ray blood till my corpee is as ugly and 
diepeneng aa tee living carcages are.” “ Bark away, 
-hounds, till you are suffocated in your own foam.” 
* This hatter Seemed pointer (Remco) F, Devdeed) eee 
ee ae as foul as the liquid in which he 
**Té in fair, also, to observe that this State (Pennsylvania) 
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His of commencing an attack also was often 


by Hogarth, and is called “A Summary of of 
Chagas” Noreen, 1704: 

“ Never waa a more Indierons farce acted to a bursting 
audience. Madison is a little bow-legged man, at once 
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down for scorn or up to horror—a talent which, 

out this sketch, I have ly noticed—was unri . 

)bingon,” “ Canning,” “The Bi 

Times,” “the pink-nosed Li ” “the unbapti 

buttonleas ” (in which way he designated the 
i with which he 


disci, of Penn),* were expressions 

cre Blows wire he conid’act fe roneach sat it'e 
eaid that nothing was moro teasing to Lord Erskine than 
being constantly addressed by his second title of “Baron 
Clack ” 

VIL. 

we alluded, at the commencement of this sketch, to 
that if the lifo of Mackintosh was in contradiction 
incts, and forced to adapt itself to his wishes or 
tt was ruled by his instincts, to which 
is 
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judgment; your natural charsetar is your force, but it is 
Pies Of this set, by the way, bo elsewhere speaks in these eulogiatio 
rms 


families pleaged me so much formerly, and which pleasure is now 
revived. Here all ix ease, plenty, and cheerfulness, Theos poopie 
aro never giggliag, and never in’ low spirits, Their minds, 


uniformly found those whom I have intimataly Imown of this sect 
sincere and upright men; and I verily believe that all those cherges 


feeling of envy ; envy inspired by seeing them pomessed of such 
a ‘of all those things which are the fair fraita of care, 
industry, coonomy, sbriety, and order; and which are justly for- 
bidden to the drankard, the prodigal, and the lasy.” 
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foree that must and keep applied to the track 
pe pa let 
not & man ities 

enter the church; I should sa: Bee otis betas 
bea edventurer. ist under a lawfol 


career, connecting his different inconsistencies together; 
is was “a hatred for tyranny.” “He alwayy 
stand,” my his defanders, “with the minority:” 
there is something in this assertion. But there is far 
fon and excitement in ‘ting @ minority, with a 
jority at one’s im coming out, at the 
and violent minority, to defy and attack a 
greater power and of larger numbers. It was this 
excitement which, if I mistake not, were Cobbett's 
main inducements to take the side he took in all the 
contesta he engaged in, whether agninst the minister of 
the day, or against our favourite daughter of the cighth 
Henry, who reigned some centuries before his time. Still 
the to combat against odds is always superior to 
the tendency to cringe to them, and a weak cause is not 
nfrequently made victorious by a bold assertion. 
eats rEagiabman are a ie gla te 
may vary in his opinions a4 
doctrines and as to men, but he is ever for making 
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ze 
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great, fal, and prosperous—her people 

fie tee ial Bee. He never falls into the error of 

i itical economy for the whole of political 
science. does not aay, “Be wealthy, maka money, and 
eare about nothing else.” He advocates rural its a8 


invigorati to a population, ch leas profitable than 
as well os for peace. There is none of that puling prim- 
neat about him ie ee oe hers who would 
ve A 4 nation, like a at a private school, 
fit for nothing ‘but obedience and books. fo mee 

Phrwe, there was a go” about him which, despite 

his charlatanism, all his eccentricities, kept up the national 
spirit, and clita in ths ono of the highest merits of 
political writing. Tho immense number of all his publica 
tious that sold immediately on their a) ce, aufliciently 
prove! the wonderful popularity is style; and it 1s 
it just to admit that many of his writings were as useful 


ss popular. 
paper written in 1804, on the apprehended invasi 
and entitled “ Important Considerations for the People 
this Ki ” was placed (the author being unknown) in 
inenameript bafore ny ma who aoe fame be 
inted and read from the nt in every parit - 
Tat the Kingdom. For eae gute ‘he bap was attri- 
bated to other eminent men; and it was only when some 
sian, Rusngh of: Staeking {ope aa an amy ot Ds 
country, that he confessed the authorship of s Pamphlet, 
‘0 the patriotism of which every Englishman paid 
jomus:0, 

Again, in 1816, the people of the northern and midland 
counties being g in great distress, Jory prosd oe alms 
to machinery, and great rioting lestraction of property 
was the consequence. Cobbett came forward to stop these 
vnigar delusions. But he knew the nature of the public 
mind. It was necessary, in order to divert it from one 
idea, to give it another. Bo, he ridiculed the idea of 
di : ‘ 


from. inery, 
anisgovernment. his ealled “A 
Lelier to Journeymen and Labourer 80000 copes were 


¢ all events, this very spirit of change, of criticiam, of 

combativeness, is the spirit of journalism; and Cobbett 

was not only this spirit sabodied. bul sod Sts readers 

pane a ni inant ne our history- : he represented 
of m0 

authority, when tee ate a 


da; 

Tot ws oh, cleat Sect he Hing soa unealealating 

intoleranea with w) he law ay n 
from 1809 to 1822. Weitess das poet Homo 
‘transported, imprisoned, and fined, without limit or oe 
science; and just when government became more gentle 
to legitimate newspapers, it engaged in a new conflict 
with unstamped ones. No less than 500 vendors of 
these were imprisoned within six years. The contest was 
one of life and death. Amidst the general din of the 
battle, but high above all shouts more confused, was heard 
Cobbett’s bol bitter, scornful voice, cheering on the amall 
but determined band, which defied tyranny without employ- 
ing foree. The failure of the last prosecution against the 
Register wes the general failure of prosecutions against 
the Press, and may be said to have closed the contest in 
meh government lost power every time that it made 


vegach was Cobbeti—such hie career! T have only to 
add that, in his family relations, this contentious man was 
kind and gentle. Aa fcompentl tan, Sant 
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5 pid pein ee Be By 


of & man, 


je tas ot bn ee eaile Fictions at Me wee 
remarkable time. 


CANNING, 
THE BRILLIANT MAN, 


— 


Pant I. 


FROM BIRTH AND EDUCATION TO DUEL WITH 
LORD CASTLEREAGH, 


Proper time for writing a bingraphy.—Mr. Canning born (1770),—Educa 
tion at Eton and Oxford,——Early literary refine Dio Tae 


ent by Mr. Pitt,—Politics he is commeneement ax a speaker — 
Witte” or the dasivocac- te ata with Me Pitt-Oppone Mr. 
Addlogton.—Retarns to office with Mr, Pitt,—Distingulshes io 


oppeeitin te “All the Talsta.”——Decomee Miniter of Warign fire on 
fall.—Forsign policy.—Quarrel with Lord Castlereagh, and duel, 


importance—the most pretender is 

of ‘more ;—~while pede not exist for him, 
the dead are distinctly separated from 

the times in which he lived, and the 


¥ 


g 

BF 

By 
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The French, who aro as fond of putting philosophy into 
action ag we are coy of theory with practice, 
marked ont, at one moment, a kind of intermediate space 
between the past and the present, the tomb and the 
Pantheon ; eng eet dr, ly 
sign i one baa weit 
sufficient for 


—whi Vatbal toca Pathaticn Swati and long- 
broken sndience. 
The great of the last shen tol have, 


ale 
Ha 
Be 
ue 
Hi 
ie 
I 


that the years preceding 1830 to 
antecedeat century; and the ne is—not that 
are too near, but that wo are gliding tin ipl 
the eventa of that Li i 

Kod pol be vie enataies Bo foot tars Dograptieal de 
Tineafion, should not be wholly without the scope of the 
inffuences which coloured the career he desires to sketch. 
‘The artist can hardly give the likeness of the face he never 
saw, nor tho writer speak vividly of events which are 
merely known to him by tradition. 


I 


It is with this feeling that I attempt to eay 
Peay ogee gage pg eben gery) 


government of England perceptibly 
perhaps, but not slowly, eu teenie of a an : 


a6 


f 


ii | 
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but enlightened aristocracy, into those of s middle class, 
bat ealightened swiss , and the ambition had been. 
gradually developed, under the mixed influences of a war 
which had called forth the resources, and of a peace which 


which was growing up with an improved and extended 
Education, enidst stizing debates 4s to the height to 
which the voice of public opinion should be allowed to 
Taiso itaelf, and the latitude that should be given, ine 
aingularly mixed constitution, to its more democratic 


nate pe tore on the 11th of April, 1770, and 
to an ol respectable fami igi re- 
sident im Warwickshire.* A branch of ol ining a 
grant of the manor of Garvagh, settled in Ireland in the 
teign of James I, and from this branch Mr. Canning 
descended ; but the misfortunes of his parents placed him 
in a situation below that which might have been expected 
from his birth. 

His father, the eldest of three sons—George, Paul, and 
Stratford—was disinherited for marrying » young lady 
(irs Costello) without fortune; and haying some taste 
literature, but doing nothing st the bar, he died 
amidst i 
tastes. 


# 


the difficulties incidental to idle habits and elegant 


Mrs. Canning, left without resources, attem) the 
» but sho hed no great telents for the theatrical 
and never rose above the rank of a middling 
tear on Seas, Sell un the, core ot hie wae 

Canning. , & hi res] me it, 
old Whig, much in the Toahdbent of the leaders 
he Whig party and jing considerable influence 
with them. small inherit of 2002. or 3002 8 year 
ee of @ liberal peel 
passing throug] regular ordeal of = private 
yonng. Canning was tent fo Eon, and atiogoetty 1 
ist Church, Oxford. At Eton no boy ever b 
him so many brilliant recollections. “ Gay snd high- 
* His son, the late Earl Canning, ted Warwick in tho House 
of Commons from August, 1836, to , 1887. 


“The queen of hearts 
Sho made gome tarts 
‘All on sinamer's day,” &o." 


“T cannot leave this line,” says the witty commentator, 
“ without remarking, that one of the ibleri, a de- 
suspicions text being Proposes, 
instead of ‘ All on,’ reading“ Alone; alleging. in the 
favour of this alteration, the effect of solitude in raising 
the pagsions. But Hiceius Doctins, a High Dutch com- 
mentator, one nevertheless well versed in British literature, 
in @ note of his usual length and learning, has confuted. 
the Arguments, Ot forlorn: 1a esppors of the present 
reading, notes & ® poem written about 
the same ri with one author’, the celebrated 


of Newgate, wherein the gentleman declares, that, rather 
indeed i complinnce with an old custom than to gratify 
any particular wish of his own, he is going 
¢ AD hanged for to be 
Upon that fatal Tyburn tree’ 


* See Aitervcosm. 
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“ Now, as nothing throws greater light on an author 
than the concurrence of a writer, I sm in~ 
clined to be of Hiccins’ opinion, and to consider the ‘ All’ 
as an elegant  rpletive, or, aa he more aptly phrases it, 


eS elba artcles to which the boyish talent of the 
lad, destined to be so famous, may lay claim, aro Gag: 
nated in the will of the supposed editor, Mr. 
(contained in the oor number of tes Micros) 


which, amongst Wot bo leg assigns to “ Mr. 
Canning, now, college of Eton, all my papers, essays, 


mm. 

é is needless to observe that an Etan education is more 
for the man of the world than for the man of books. It 
teaches i Hil i ho way of sien ot slid enning, bal 
it excites emulation, grotifies a love of 


boy at fontem days with master and student. 
aoc, Papas there, there; —that good-looking fellow 
Canning—such a clever chap, but 2 horrible Whig. By 
So De Oe Oe. 
for was this wonderful. The youthfal pelican spent 
his holidays with bis canes, eo only saw Whigs; and 


then, what clever boy would not have been cl by 
the wit and rhetoric of Sheridan— by the buming elo 
quence of Fox? 


Sedulous at his studies, almost otal eb mina 
ciplea, the pride of his college, the glory of ‘is debating 

iety, the intimate associate of the first young men in 
birth, talenta, and ye eae a thus 


young man of 
fir Lays and thought ely to be!eco af Sos mast diatin- 
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of those intellectual Bindistors whom the great 


guished 

parties employed in their struggles 
tin rye soomead fo Eeceder the shinies 

of affairs, but which, carried on with eloquence and ability 
in the fuce of the nation, kept its attention alive to national 
interests, and could not fail to diffuse throughoat it a lofty 
spirit, and a sort of political education. 





Iv. 
From the University Canning went to Lincoln's Inn. 
Tt does not sppear, however, that in taking to the study 
of the law he had any idea of becoming a Lord Chancellor. 
There was nothing of severity in his of life—he dined 
oat with those who oe m, his own little room 
‘was at times modestly lit up for gatherings together of 
pos eaget ben. loth gnc agehon spss 


and for whom were lets, news- 
articles, in ely dont ofS school and college 


Pal 
eplaions, whi the Ososian, on nitting the University, 
Hey‘ te ei the great battles 

Pat create tees. fh: bogie to make men’s con- 
yictions tremble under them ; , With the increasing 


differences a: veteran stateamen, it was difficult: to 
count on youthful recruits. 

At all events, it is about this time that Mr. Canning’s 
political career begins. It must be viewed in relation to 
the She pestioular state of society and government which then 


Orica th die of Gaal Aas tal en's contest 
going = bemeca fie two acistocrable factions, © Wig 
and “ Tory. prinejy profeased either were 
frequently changed. The tobe snch kf Sir William 
Windham, ndhem, under the guidance of Boling scaling hecre cons song 


es Reformers ; dsr Walpole, often 

acting a8 Caiarretioa” The Wing 3 in or = of 

van bag aad chief ae between the ese 
for being favourable ees 2 leo and a ped 
for being favourable to authority. 
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In the meantime except on an occasional 

oe ee Pehle es heard, was the oj 

of certain coteries, and public men were the men of those 

. _ I¢ not unfrequently happened that the most 

distinguished for ability were the moat distinguished for 
and fortune. But it was by no means necessary 

Be fet ea The cit of the fo onting 

armies sought to obtain everywhere the beat soldiers. 

Each bad @ certain number of commissions to ive away, 

or, in other words, of seats in Parliament to of. 


ae 


into the t_ National Gamal id ti 
50 %. down, "er 10007. a year, ad coal Senora 

though not always, find a reat on such terms. es A 
large portion of these convenicnt entries into the House 
of Commons was kept open for distinguished yor 





t them into Parliament. i ey aa de 


into insignificance ; if they suceeded, they worked during 
a certain time for the great men of the day, and thon 
‘became great men themselves, 

This system bad advantages, counterbalanced by defects, 
and gave to England a set of trained. and highly educated 
statesmen, generally well informed on all national questions, 
arongly attached to combinations, connected by tho 

gratitade petrnage with the higher classe 


having 4 certain contempt for the middle: ly alive 
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to the , the power, the of the country, and 
aympathiaing little with the habits and want of the great 
masses of the 


people. 

had ‘not @ correct knowledge of the feelings and 
wessnittthe pera understood and shared the 
feelings of the gentleman. Bread might be dear or cheap, 
they cared little about if; = battle gained or lost affected 
them more deeply. A mob might be mamacred without 
greatly exciting their compassion; but the loes of a 
great general or of a great statesman they felt as @ 
nations! calamity. 

Such were the men who might fairly be called ‘political 
adventurers:” @ clas to which we owe much of our 
political renown, much of our reputation for political 
capacity, but which, in only rare instances, won the publi 
Pole! alventares when Mr. Pit sont for Me. Caming 

is Lventurers w! . Pitt rent ' n 
a acholar of eninense and a yoong man of emperor snd 
shining abilities, and offered him a seat in the House of 
Commons, 

erro in ruben ty 0 Unger of Me Casing 
interview is spoken a bi er : ing : 

“Mr. Pitt, through a private channel, communicated 
his desire to see Mr, Canning; Mr. Canning of course 
complied. bat hoe iately are oe 
meeting, to to Mr. i object is ree 
sng tn ilar wh hm, wih ms to state that 
fe hind of Mr, Canning’s reputation as a scholar and 
@ speaker, and that if he concurred in the policy which 
the Government was then ing, arrangements would 
bo made to bring him into Parliament.” 

The person to whom this offer was made accepted it; 
nor was thie surprising, 

T have already said that events were about this period 
taking place, thet made men’s convictions tremble under 
them ; and in fact the mob rulers of Paris had in s few 
months so desecrated the name of Freedom, that half of 
its ancient worshi covered their faces with their hands, 
and shuddered when it was pronounced. 2 

* In the Life given in the edition of Mr. Canning’s Speeches. 


pone 
inferior to his own, but whose principles, I trust, aro 
different from his.” : is 
This allusion, however kindly meant, was disagreeatle, 
said Mr. Allen, to the youthful «spirant to public honours. 
It pledged him, ag he thought, prematoroly ; it brought 
him forward under the auspices of man, who, however 
distinguished a4 on individual, was not in a porition to be 
@ patron. Other reflections, it is added, followod. Tho 


then in opposition possessed almost every man 
Wetigusbed in Pte i: hort of formidable com 
petitors in the roud to honour and preferment, supposing 
preferment and honour to be attainable by talent. Dut 
this was not all The Whig party, then, as always, was 
essentially an exclusive 3 its preferments were con- 
ceontrated on a clique, which regarded all without it as its 
subordinates and instruments. 

On the other side, the Prime Minister stood almost 
alone. He had every office to bestow, and few candidates 
of eny merit for official employments. Havghty from 
temperament, and flushed with power, which he had 
attained early and long exercised without control, he had 
not the pride of rank, nor the aristocratic attachments for 
which high families linked together are distingnished, 
His partisans and friends were his own. He had elevatod 
them for no other reason than that they were hia By 
those to whom he had once shown favour he had slways 
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stood firm ; all who hed followed had chared his fortunes ; 
there can be no better to adherents. 

These were not ions that Mr. could. 
make to the leaders, but he had an affection 
for Mr, mn, who always been kind to him, and 
by whom he did not with to be ht teful, 
He sought, then, an interview with that good-nstured end 
gifted Lori Holland, Mr. Canning’s contemporary, 


‘person. 
was present at it, und told me thet nothing could be more 

ful and unreserved than the manner in which the 
aml itious yonng man gave his reasons for the change he 
‘way prepared to spake or hed wes nothing more warm- 


‘Mr, Sheridan hi nag Nation, beg Fag 
I lan help application, when | 


which “tho great Whig Houses” looked on the 
lofty aspirations of mere genins. The conversation thus 
alluded to took place little before Mr. Pitt's proposals 
were made, but probably when they were expeoted, 
Mr. Canning, his views fairly stated to the only person 
whom he felt bound to give them, and his seat 
ment secured, placed himself in front of 
whom Colonel Fitz-Patrick avenged by 
couplet: 
“Tho turning of conts so common is grown, 
That no one would think to attack it; 
Bat no case until now wan so flacrantly known 
Of a echuolboy tuuning Ins jacket.” 


¥. 

‘There was little justice in Colonel Fitz-Patrick’s satire, 
Nine-tenths of Mr. Fox’a partisans, old and youn; p fore 
deserting his standard when Mr, Canning qnit ‘im. 
tho cultivated mind ot Enrland was ea ioe boon aaa 
pi deste Regatta err 9 tecdrare Mare 
the Whig leader persisted to take with respect to 
Pree Beralation, cree her ba exoemes a ae 
to conceive that the cause of and Fraternit 
have become unfashionable when ead sites wae 
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ween brandishing the knife, and dancing round the guillo- 
tine. Admitting, however, the legitimacy of the borror 
Tinh which Ghe euseesins of She, Coninsticg of Enlise Betety 
greater neated Englishmen, it ia 
te grain whe England should have provoked 
their hostility ; for, after the recall of onr ambassador and 
imteation of masking war; Ge Repobiids 
declarant was «mater of core iii 
“Where could morality,” t's opponents, 
“of bringing fresh calamities oo many 
clams ey deaod? Woes the polar ct tonens 
tating and eoniating vo formidable a internal see 
an act of foreign aggrewion sf we 
jlo in wag in itself inhuman and impolitic, what 
We ioe od th thn Sena ol shack oe ecto eae Bt 
“The natoral motives that might hive suggested # 
French war, were—the wish to save an unhappy monarch 
from an unjust and violent death; the desire to subdue 
the of a set of miscreanta who, before they were 
to execute the menace, threatened to overrun the 
world with their principles and their arms. If these were 
ur muclies, why not dtew the sword, before the Koveren 
whose life we wished fo protect bad perirhed ? 
defer our conflict with the Fench army watil, fuabed with 
Sete me sereis uns changed ilo dindptned und 
i, raw recruits were into ant 
te_soldiars? Why reserve our defence of the 
FY efioragr i aod ag ercmgcirs bara ee 
‘war against the until the fear of the 
execnfioner and the love glory bad: made a nation 
unanimous in ita defence? Success waa possible when 
Prussia firet entered on the contest: it was impossible 
“ihe antagonists of tho Pit Min 


Mr. Pitt had been originally against all interference in 

French affsirs ; that the crignaly guint not of his seeking ; 

that the conduct of the French government and the foalngs 

of the English had st last forced him into it; that 

he bad not to anticipate its neceasty; but thet if 
B 





id m  infl * 
agiatng me's mins th an ware wae fo Sad rey 
wi paren ct opponenis, and to attempt to moderate 

of one party merely gave power to the violence of 


“Tt wos necesmary to excite the English people against 
Binoy inser prevent Freon pedgon ot ey 
Tore Sian alle, ome rpseming, wo ixing themselves in 


VL 
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the Premier for Mr. Pitt, hanghty in ll. thin cared 
little for opinions which he did not dictate, 1795, 
therefore, the unsubdued fsyourite was with the 
seconding of the address, end soquitted i with some 
spirit and effect, 

The following passage may be quoted both for thought 
se re ada k 
next is pi 
cement 
ing repose, but a feveri i 
from which we should goon be roused to fresh horrors and 
insults. What are the blessings of peace which make it 
0 desirable? What, but that it implies tranquil and 
secre enjoyment of our homes? What, but that it will 
restore our seamen and our soldiers, who have been 
ting fo preserve those homes, i ry 
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vu 
In 1796, Parlisment wos ‘dissolved, and Mr. 
was to Parliament this time for Wendover. 


aie of his earl; i success. 

Sep a y panes neal mo : 

favour; for though his late speech, better than the 

ceding one, procured him some credit, there was still 

. a i oh ve Tale to the uate 
in , Wi were unsuit 

of the E Sornmons. Indeed, so much had he 


g 
i 
é 
5 
: 


Realy bling sensi daledarapr gt Aare 
against the most a it ists of his day, “ be 
found alone on i is 
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“Theratios Barraics. 


“THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY AND THE ENIFE- 
GRINDER. 


© Friend of Humanity: 

“Needy Knife-grinder, whither are you going ? 
Bough is the Toad.—"your wheel is out of orlet ; 
Bleak blows the blast,—your hat has got a hole in't, 

‘So have your breeches, 


Knife-grinder, little think the proud ones, 
their coaches roll along the turupike 
Road, what hard work “tis crying all day, ‘ Knives and 
Sciasora to grind, 0!" 


“Tell me, Roife-grinder, how came you to rind knives ? 
Did some rich man yrannioally na ge you? 
‘Was it the aquite, or parson of the parish, 
the attorney ? 


Was it tho squire, for killing of his game? or 
end gordi ipoglng oy 
a lose your little 
All in's await ? * 


“Have you not read the ‘ Rights of Man,’ by Tom Paine? 
‘of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
to fall as s00n a3 you have told your 
Pitiful story. 


“ Kraife-Grinder : 

“ Story | God bless you, Ihave none to tell 

Qaly last night, e-drinking at the + Chequers,’ 

‘These poor old hhat and breeches, as you see, were 
‘Torn in a scuffle, 





* Guan eran fe tb fake mee ato 

sy took me before the justice : 

Justice Aldmizon put me in the parish 
Stocks for a vagrant. 


“T should be giad to drink your honour’s health in 


if you will 
Bu fry ar tne ap male 
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“ Friend of Humanity: 
“Lgive thee sixproce ? TL ace thee damn’ ft : 
‘retch, whom no wrong vengeance 
Beal 'unfeaing ropebete dagsued, 
Spiritless outcast | 
[Bett, Kicking over the wheel, ta 
BA of universal philanthropy.) 


An instance of the readiness of Mr. Canning’s Muse 
may be here related. 


‘When Frere had completed the first part of the “ Loves of 
the Triangles,” he exultingly read over the following linea 
to Canning, and defied him to improve upon them : 


“Lo! whae the chimney's sooty tube ascends, 
ig boa oes from the corner bends! 
‘The eddying emake, quick fame, snd volaot spark ; 
‘Mark with quick ken, where flashing in between, 
Her much-loved smoke-jack glimmers thro’ the acene ; 
‘Mark how his various parts together tend, 
Point to onc purpose,—in one object end ; 
‘he spiral grooves in smooth meandeis flow, 
Drags the long chain, the polished axles glow, 
While slowly ciroumvolves the piece of beef below.” 


Canning took the pen, and added : 


“ The conscious fire with bickering radiance buna, 
Eyes the rich joint, and roaate it as it turns.” 


hh cite the ofa ‘tion by Mr. Erskine, 
swhooe egot wbdly be eoseafured a nsectanat 
the Friends of Freedom. ehh 
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many different snd distant parts of the country, travelling 
iefly in post-chaises; he felt himself called upon to 
declare that his faculties were at the service of his 


the hand, of God. hom here 
of i—to wl (in the of the 
, and waiters) he be ealemaly appedled; he was of 
abba Perhaps royal lood; he had house at Hampetent ; 
reform; ‘his peop fai paoe th ——- 
ict 0 
Pata y the eid Cod coms abe he loved 
noe Cette beh he would cling and grapple ; 
and he was clothed with the infrmitia of man’s nature ; 
he p oud yply to the present French rulers (particularly 
MHeubel) the words of the poct 
“¢ Be to their faults a little blind; 
Be to their virtues ever kind, 
Let all their ways be unconfined, 
And clap the Tedlock on their mind!” 
and for these reasons, ing the gentlemen who had 
done him the honour to hig health, he should 
Merlin, the late ae of Justice, under the 


7 


E 
E 
= 
4 


“Edinburgh Review," in which article the accomplished 
writer has exhausted the subject he undertook to trent. 
ferrin ert 
ig wil 8 mur 
a ms 8 in ohare 
accomplished ci — when, pleasant 7 ting 
up ap his eye playing ying shot his moa od giving an ie 
to his handsome countenance, he 
eerenel ap the inspiration of some happy moment, 
papel eng or quizzed an incorrigible 
pon or jumorous + ansodata ? No one’s 
Wy ontated by fm associates ; no one’s talents 
fee 
ing-room, or at was at 9B liant 
Bom ta nga on to 


ee 
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he had the most real enj H though he 
conscious that his seocess in hed not yet bean 
complete, the feeling of that it would beoome #0, 
now began to dawn upon him, and the triumphs that his 
ardent nature anticipated went probably even those 
which his maturer career ished. 


VvuL 

Oe tie: Tih of Decoabee, 170s Me Deane mele a 
motion respecting with the French Repul The 
negotiations at Lille, never cordially entered into, were 
this time broken off. We had formed an alliance wi 
Russia and the Porte, and were about to carry on 4] 
struggle with new energies, though certainly not 
very ing auspices. The coalition of 1 
completely broken up. Prussia had for three 
at peace with France; nor had the Cabinet 
seen any objection to signing a treaty which, di 
to all parties, sacrificed the remains of Venetian 
France, in the Seal he cages ty home, 
notwithstanding, enlarged empil ium, Lex- 
emburg, Nice, Savoy, Piedmont” Genoa, ‘lan, and 
Holl ‘There were many arguments to nse in favour 
of abandoning the struggle we had entered upon: 
uncertain friendship of our allies; the i force of 
our enemy; and the exhausting drain we were maintaining 
‘upon our own resources, In six years we had added one 
hundred and fifty millions to our debt, by which had been 
created the necessity of adding to our annual burdens 
sigh saline 4 pam eqn fp the wate of oar expendivure 
when George ITT. came to the throne. 

bed the misfortunes which Leary eae conteat, 
though they necessarily irritate jsealisfy e people with 
war, are not always to be considered irrefatstle ts 
in favour of peace, This formed the substance of the 
speech which Mr, Canning delivered on Mr. Tierney's 
motion, Defective in argument, it was effective in delivery, 
and sdded considerably to his reputation as a speaker, 
In the meantime, our sworn enmity to France and to 


3 
pp 
dicks 


as 
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UEC Cie reer Pea eer ey td 
juillet a ele 
Bea2 sa2 te <3 aa gle | Fit he z 
eee ip dnlipan nt 
eel Weir eusiate 
aged at Sree te stan dies 
alr fadicetaraeliatll papat : 
AE il bhai H i fell 
HITE He ELE 
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"Here, than, are two parties in opposition to each 
other, who agree in one common 0; 3 and surely if 


applied. That en union is that middle term, 
more probable when we recollect that the 
took its rise after a proposal for an union, which 
came from Ireland, but which was rejected by the British 
ment. This rejection produced the Popery code. 
oe union were therefore soonars to, the Popery code 
woul I. , if it was in mnence 
Re eee ae aeere 
i were it is fair to an 
union would tener & similar code anni —that an 
union Lins satisfy the aged of Leadyticg re rer 
without passing new laws against the Catholica, 
without maintaining those which are yet in force."* 
coe eer 
ic ncipation, in spite of the 
quoted, forbidden. Mr. Pitt Ga 1801) retired. 


g 


There will always be a mystery hanging over the trans- 
action to which I have just referred,—a mystery difficult 
to explain in # manner entirely enti to the 
of the King and his minister. One can only presume 
that the King was willing to let the Union be carried, on 
the strength of the Premier's promises, which he did not 
think it necersary to gainsay until he was asked to carry 
them into effect ; and that the Minister counted upon the 
important service he would bave rendered if the great 
ate oe re peerne toewant, became. ten tor Oe 
influence would to make hii is 
pregency eg idem pet germ 
want of candour towards the other unbecoming their 


| 
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reapective itions, and that both behaved unfairl: 

Trebnd. Mr. Pitt to give consistency {9 

ir ee res soning 

ig sincerity, was to have 
Tecommended 


eeasor; and Mr. Addin was only remar! for not 

being remarkable either He pees cc Ox be 

being staid, sober sort of man who, respectable in 

ova:t rider gr eval Sheena len tr 

Tidiculous in leading ita debates. 

Thue su sppoinimenk which dil nck ween mecious, per- 
not satisfy the public mind; more 


"At frat the aid offsred to the new Premier by the old 
one was effective and ostentatious ; Dat = grt, parte: of 
the Opposition began also to support Mr, Addington, 
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intending i bins = way to allure him into an 








which, as the would irritate his cht 
a de he ny 
device waa Prime Minister soon began 
to entertain a hig! be ova saliveise apt 
ance, Mr. igs ped treated as a simple 
Md ils at tke Goverment oes he had expested 


unofficially to command, and, ere Jong he 
ppg noha He did not, however, 
least desire to return to power. 
ee a ene ober of Me. 
sccrol ilely to bs the tte aa Me isto, but it a 3 
ao. He did not. even for a moment, affect an: 
to share the partiality which the late First of the 


ie 
[ 


Hd 


for the new one. Sitting in 
Paslament 2 tic be’ had nen lied 
throngh government influence, his conduct for a moment 


was fottered ; but obtaining, at the earliest ity, 
new seat Gn 1802) by his own means—that is, 
own money—he then went without acruple into the most 
violent opposition. 

His constant efforta to induco Achilles to take 1 
spear and issue from his tent, are recorded by 
Milmonbry, and though not wholly disagreeable to hi 

chief, were not always piecing te to him. 
ie no doubt, to be pointed out as the only man 
could direct successfully the destinies of aie} 


Ze 


tuhiee E 


boun: of got ta ead decorum in his at and he 
disliked being pressed to come forward before he himself 
felt convinced that the time was ripe for his doing no. 
Too strong a show of reluctance might, he knew, dig- 

courage his friends; too ready an acquieecance compromise 
Bis lgniy. nd giv an evaniags fo hin enim 

le foresaw, indeed, better Pian any, one, alle diet 
gins int ny ih a, Tin of the 


Sovereign to Uxchange a minister with whon be was at 
his ease, for a minister of whom he always stood in awe; 
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the unbending character of Lord Grenville, with whom 
‘he must of necessity associate, if he formed any government 
that could. last, and who, nevertheless, resderod 

difficulty in a government more difficult by his uncompro- 
mising character, his stately bearmg, and his mam 
personal ita and connections. than all, 
‘perhaps, he felt ing over him what his friends did 
not gee and would not belii that ture deorepitade 
which consigned him, in the prime of life, to the infir- 
mities of age. Thus, he felt restless at being 


& peace, but # peace of the character which Mr, Canning 
had previously described: “a without security and 
without honour:” 8 peace which, while it required some 
firmness to decline, demanded more to maintain, since the 
country was as certain to be at first pleased with it as to 
be soon sshamed of it. No administration would have 
had the boldness to surrender Malia; few would have 
‘been so weak as to promise the cession. 
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peace, we find the Secretary of War ing of “these 
times of difficulty and danger,” and demanding “an in- 
creased military establishment.” Nor was it long before 
an additional 10,000 men were also demanded for our naval 
pervice. On both these occasions Mr. ing, supporting 
ius demand of the Misanins, stiackod the; it stration 
and after stating his reasons for being in favour of 

ait meavure proposed, barat out atonce into an eloquent 
exhibition of the reasous for his general ition ; 

“T do think that this is a time when the administration 
of the Government onght to be in the ablest and fittest 
hands. Kido Sot think the hesde in’ waich is. now 
placed answer to that description. not pretend to 
conceal in what quarter I think that fitness most eminently 
resides. I do not subscribe to the doctrines which have 
‘been advanced, that, in times like the present, the fitness 
of individuals for their political situations is no part of the 
consideration to which » Member of Parliament may fairly 
turn his attention. 1 know not a more solemn or im- 
port de ay ae Se ecu bee. £0 

t x geagons, & 
upon the cbaracice and gualties cf putlio men, “Axoay 
with the cant of measures, not men—the idle iti 
that it és the harness, and not the horee, that the 
chariot along. No, sir; if the comparison must be made 
bread ar ener sonst be Sake ieee = com- 
paratively nothing, men everything, I s) sir, of times 
of difficnlty and danger—of times wl systema are 
shaken, when precedents and generel rules of conduct fail. 
Then it is that not to this or that measure, however 
prudently devised, however blameless in execution, but to 
the energy and character of individuals a state must be 





i 


at France, and see what we have to cope with, and consider 
what bes made her what she is—a man! You will tell 


Een Madde fie 
aulipel lla lis 
Tpeapigfliyy Flip Beay sty 
ue See ee 
DaPene nL iasuliaia 
He pede ulin 
ere be pods Pree Pio 
Por Lee ress FILE 
Hanes tanalae 


* Speech on the Army Estimates, Dec. 3, 1802. 
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“J do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
‘The reason why 1 cannot tell ; 
But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell: 


quoted in defence of the Minister whom so many attacked 


without saying why is furnished » nick- 
name that too well applied to him, and struck the last nail 
into the coffin that a mil of friends and enemies 
bore—a smile on their facee—to the tomb, 
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ome isch mate the world heave under hia foot did 


be mee en more wavering, than his 
luct when he had to deal with extraordinary eventa. 
ne one thing ‘he resembled his father—he had un- 
confidence in himself, This sufficed for the 
fous teoieer confidence to others; and his stately 
*died Wo the tnlomilaho coueps of ont 

ic Bean, added to indomitable courage of our 


ee ie wich But though Mr. Pit itt bad in 
supreme degree the talent of commanding the 
his followers and admirers, he had not the nature 
which _ Sites sway over equals; and Mr. Fox had of late 
won to himself many eminent persons who by their 
opinions and antecedents were more naturally disposed to 
join his rival. The Premier felt this difficulty, and ting 
‘wholly above jealousy, would have coal Mr. 
and formed a ministry strong in the sities which 
at that critical time were 80 required. But George TIL, 
with a narrowness of mind that converted evon In HB good 
ard into defects, said, “ Bring me whom you plonae, 
Pitt, except Fox.” exception put an end to the 
combination in view ; for, in spite of Fox's disinterested 


or, haps, in consequence of thom, none 
oT his fone world quit bis eile, 


Nevertheless, proud, accustomed to power, carclews of 
responsibility, detying all opponents, inspiring awe by his 
towering person and sonorous voice, 23 well as by the 
tone of his eloquence and the solitary grandeur of his 
disposition, alone in front of a stronger phalanx of 
adversarios than ever, perhaps, before or since, wore 
marshalled against a minister,—Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridun, 
Mr. Windham, the Grenvilles, Mr. Grey, Mr. Tierney— 

Pieper me gp pepe bagley 


of his youthful ry 
honoured even Soper isolation with enn Be public 
hopes: Bat Fortune, which in less eventful moments bad 
ywed, chose this fatal moment for dererting him. In 
ein’ he: tarned to" kis mat allo xppectat foe seer tan} 
a 
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disabled, and exposed to = disgraceful impeachment. The 
was too savers ; it wore out s spirit which i 
‘bend or 4 On the 23rd of January, 1806, 
immodiately after the news of the fatal battle of Austerlitx, 
which the reales, of Se ein tam fd ce Se 
anni on which, twenty-five 
Sepa ole ny 1 


Lord Grenville and Mr. For (the King’s anti was 
is mt (ieee Sie new Hix 


i 
E. 


BF 
B adie 
terrae 
qt 
F. eptifel 
Hither 
nein 

BREERE 
a FALeeE 


Pree 
ee 
uy) 
pire 
salate 
bie 
lee 
ie 
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tired the charm of his delivery, and his imitated 
Soca eee: 
, even in his manner 
with these, we may trace, as he advanced, s very mark: 
im 
sxelition between parties at ong time wo adverse of 
ices colited ander the name of Fox, Grenville, and 
eo be maintained by the ascendency of 
that master-spirit which hed been eo loog 6 in 
the House of Commons, But when Mr. Fox undertook 
the arduona duties of the Foreign Office, his health (that 
treasure which stateamen often spend with improvi 
and which he had wasted more than most men) was already 
of to fail, rendering iheary the dutice of publi life 
806 mhlo cor dosbsay at Paris was a 
last attempt to effect that honourable penee which had ao 
long’ boon the object of the worn-out sans’ Gesires— 
that great statesman, whose gonerous and noble heart 
Barer deceived in, but: whens sealer capeatiy 2m delet 
was often marred by a remarkable want jadgment 
in action, followed his haughty predecessor to an untimely 
ve 
Othe Gronville Administration, aftor the death of Mr. 
Fox, was no So ee eee Serene ee 
Grenville than mummy, ratitior presumed to 
preserve tho spirit of the depart, is te real livin body 
of the person who has been embalmed. It avoid 
ever, tle ignominy of natural death, by ony bet 
Administration which, according to Mr. © not 
only ran its head against a wall, Picectoaly bail a wal 
for the purpose of running its head against it.” This 
instrument of suicide was the well-known Lill “Sor seeuring 
to all his Majesty's subjects the privilege of serving in the 
Army and Navy.” ‘A measure Wi “by permittin Trish 
Catholics to hold higher military rank than the law at 


that time allowed them, ehowod the Whig to 
be true to mobi Be tha Bi brought raed onus 
oe edie wile nS 
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9) itiog, and had oven received a romise that a suitable 
(Mr. Windham’s dismissal was at nt time aerangod) 
wl 


‘pparent 
carried him through every obstacle to the most: important 
Political situation in the country. 

LIST OF MINISTERS, 


: In March, 140%. In April, 1907, 
President of the} | viscount Sidmouth | Earl Camden, 
Jord High Chaueclior jLord Erskine . . | onl Eldon. 
Lord Privy Sal. {Cord Holland . . {art of Westmoro- 
Fimt Lord of the} toed Grenville, . | Dake of Portiaud. 


First Lord of” the} | Right Hon. T.G: 

e} | Right '. Gren-] 
‘Admiralty. | ville... "} Lord Minigrave, 
Master -Geueral off ' For] of Moin. | Bari of Chatham. 
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LIST OF MUSISTERS—continued. 
An March, 1807, In Ape, Devt, 
retary of ener] al Spencer. [Gree Ua 
see al oe ee alee 
mite Cieia tina” «| Gee 
weident of tbek “Lord Auckland. . | Harl Bathurst. 


Lord Chiof Sustive ¢ Lont Fiestorneh. 
Chancellor of the ety Calter) Hon, 8 Peroo- 
Exchequer. .{| ‘anls Margi ~ tl ae 


A seat in the Cabinet! e 
tn ten atnett Earl Fitzwilliam, 





It is remarkable enongh that in the Wh’: or popular 
cabinet there was only ono person (Mr. Win a 
tleman of great property» as well as of remark- 
able ability—who wes not a or a lord's gon, In 
the Tory ‘cabinot Mr. Cunning formed the only similar 


principles on which the new Government stood in 
respect to the Irish Catholica were soon put to the test by 
‘Mr. Brand, afterwards Lord Dacre, who moved : 

“That it is contrary to the first duties of the con- 
Sidensial sarvani- cl the, Crow to zetia Seem 
any pledge, expressed or implied, offering to ing 
any advice which the course of circumstances may render 

for the welfare and security of any part of his 
Majesty's extensive empire.” 


it when it refused thus to fetter its Judgment. 
Mr. i Toss Scout om enyaling am eo] 
imputations to which hi change of princip] 

ness With which he now sppeated to be rushing into office 
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did communicate it without delay to that pert of the late 
Administration with which, in spite of political differences, 
T had continued, and with which, so far as my own feelings 
are concerned, I still wish to continue in habits of 
friendship and . I communicated it, with the most, 
earnest advice exhortation, that they should lose no 
time in coming to such an tion and accommodation 
on the subject at issue aa prevent matters from 

ing to extremities.” 

is statement, it is acknowledged, was 

correct ; but it leaves untouched the tale just alluded to, 
and which represented the Minister, who was then maki 
his explanations, as having been ready to join an Admini- 

i ‘Catholig claims, 


joining an Administration hostile to those claims, But 
ough T have resto thistle at T honed it do not 
pretend to vouch for its accuracy. 4 without denying 
or vouching for the trath of this tale (though the 
authority on which it rests is highly table), I may 
Sheers, Sey be ae at 20 cer 
without rious compromise or intrigue,” ti 
Hoa every Liminsban  foaed  appored 
ition. 


How, indeed, hed the Administration which now gare 
Toclest declatmer ior wae; of Mr. Fox, the most deter. 
mined edvocate of peace; of Lord Sidmouth, the 


[ 
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it wes 7 

of the supporters of Catholics, that the Sovereign's 

health created o justifiable reason for leaving the Catholic 
in abeyance, and that the attempt to push it 

forward at an untimely moment would not really tend to 


the best 7,” felt: more dis to attack 
the enemy than to defend himself; and many of the 
Political squibs which turned the incapable Administration 
of “All the Talents” into ridicule, were attributed to 
his eatirical fancy. From 1807 to 1810, he remained in 
offica, 
xIv. 

The period just cited was marked by our intorference 
in 8 sou nck on Cypnage, a nt eapetn 
to Scheldt, which hung during two years over 
the debates in Parliament, like one of the dull fogs of that 


Our foreign Policy , though not always fortunate, could 
no longer at least be accused of want of character and 
vigour. As to the intervention in Spain, though marked 
by the ‘sarty calacnsty of Bee Sokon occ, twee the 
memorable for having directed the oye of our nation to the 

i that Colossus whom our consistancy and 
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Germany. From the Honse of Hapeburg the crown of 
Charlemagne was gone; while the throne of the Great 
Frederick was only yet preserved in the remote city of 
Kénigsberg. In vain Russia protracted an inauspicious 





struggle. ‘The battle of Friedland dictated There 
remained Sweden, altogether unequal to conflict in 
which she bad plunged: Denmark protected by an evasive 


nentrality, which it was for the interest of neither contend- 
ing party to respect. On the frontiers of Holstein, in- 
aj of defence, hung the armies of France, Zesland 
Frunen, indeed, were comparatively secure, but people 
do not willingly abandon the most fertile of their poa- 
sessions, or defy an enemy because there are portions 
ae territory which will not sink before the first 
al 
sod t's il at Ber Wd a aed 
it is ir leon, , i 
may be said escaping, with extraordinary ‘gence from 
Russia after the Peace of Tilsit, brought undeniable 
intelligence as to the immediate intentions of our new 
allies, But private information was useless. We do not 
want to know what conqueror intends to do, when we 
know what his character and interests imperatively direct 
him to do, It wonld have been absurd, indeed, not to 
foresee that Napoleon could not rest in neutral neighbour- 
hood on the borders of a country, the possession of which, 
whether under the title of amity or conquest, was eminenth 


navy, joined to that of Russia, and, as it soon would be, to 
that of Sweden, formed a powerful force—not, indeed, for 
* A virtual declaration of hostility against every neutral power. 


they not? 
eer, to Denmark ?—“ You can- 
not any retain a ition; you must be 
for us, ot we must consider you agunst us, Tif a friend, 
may count on all the energy and resources of Great 
itain’” Denmark had offered to sell a large porti 
tmnsed It was rogue ao mi, dled Zand; 
. It was i id, to ; 
oe ee eo caan 
jut our negotiution fai ly wo scizod, as 
longing to a power which was certain to become an enemy, 
the ships with which she refused to aid usas an ally, A 
state must be in precisely similar circumstances it 
can decide whether it ought to do provisely o similar 
Some blamed our conduct as unjust, whilst others 
ised i may be said is, that if 
yh, War once com- 


i 
E 
; 
A 
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xy, 

But if our conduct towards the Danes admits of defence, 
luckily for Mr. Canning the odium of that miserable expe- 
dition against Holland—in which 

“Lord Chatham, with his sword undrewn, 
Pimtsecene 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham 3" 
an expedition oqually disgraceful to ministers and com- 
odie cay on hs lingas win id originated 
and presided over it, having 


pa eae here to rd or two concerning 
it ig mecessary say 8 word or cont 

fhat statesman, who, though with ‘Mr. Canning 
upon the prin question of their time, waa 

cordially hited, with him, Lord Castlereagh joined. to to 
great boldness in action,— calm and courtesy of 
manner, long habits of routine, and # considerable 


hand, he was delet in terry soompi 
See in an 
assembly, the leading members of whi iti a 


omen mee aici a 
if air with wl rose eo 
throw back his bus coat, and showed. the bod hes 


and 
white waistcoat, defiance on the ranks of the 
Recigeang tyres keer ergy atte 


duce results: for if the official men who can mani 
ans on paper are numerous, the stateamen who can give 
Them vi ity in action are rare; and Lord Castlereagh 
was not one of them. 

‘There was never, as I have just mid, any great oor- 


first diffenlty was so a quarrel. Ms. Can- 
ning indeed was coustan' complainin, every 

that waa eanocived by the F, Foredgn Offes peti Rk wi 
it fell under the care of the War Office; that all the gold 
Thich be pot ilo hs colar’ rule eume ox some 
brass; and these complaints were the more 

Dither ace javoluntarily influenced uy te Fcipotend 
oxaggeral conse~ 

erg of mile in cnc whch negra Uy 


Nevertheless, wih: ishing ey Poly, to avoid a public 


tal; that change take ata Fone : 
ival a must in or 
Lat far sta! tone little hesitation, 
the removal of was determined on; but 
some persons from whom, 1, that stateaman had no 


daring to consent to the of one of the haughty 
gentlemen with whom he fds gl, ae 
{he affront that it was intended to put on to the other. 
Such the state of things, Mr. was 
upon to allow the matter fo stand over for s while, re- 
eairing ab the sume ine the mow itive assurances 22 to 


ith. At the end of 
Ropet aires ee gus 
be proposed, “satiafactory, it was hoped, to all parties.” 
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Buch is the usual of tamporising politiciana. But, in 
Se tects tes Uecriecy Wee oe alowed to sup- 
that he carried into the discharge of the duties of bis 
Figh poe, all the evidence and bation of the Cabinet. 
‘This was not a pleasant state of things to discover in 
the moment of adversity ives the nation Sk iat 
grnced at Pi termination an enterprise wi 
bean very lavishly prepared and very tatiously 
Kigut othe Penert prtoton,digeied y ts 
al ‘s procrastination, 
which he attributed to it, and resolved to esos] coca, 
Poe iblo, from » charge of incapacity, beneath which 
whole Ministry was likely to be crushed, threw up his ap- 
intment, and the unfortunate Secretary of War learnt 
for months his abilities had been distrusted by a 
jority of the Cabinet in which he sat, and his sitaation 
ly provisionally held on the ill-extorted acquiescence of 
s man he did not like, and who underrated and disliked 
him. His irritation vented itself in a letter which pro- 
duced a duel—a duel thet Mr. Canning waa 
called upon to fight; for ail that he had yaa be 
ao oo pas pects Sir Serta ica 


felingn a and a at Phe: est of an frienda. 
Bat the pe ee 


aite 80 a shot, for Mr. Canning 
pcpded ier ible 

one; the final it of the whole 
satin of the Premio ond af the twe Searoenea of ne 
the country paying twenty millions (tho cost of the late 
Lpraeny at glory) because the friends of s 1 
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Pasr I. 


FROM MR, PEROEVAL'S ADMINISTRATION TO ACOEPTANCE OF 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAISHIP OF INDIA, 

Mr, Perceval, Prime Minister—Lord Wellesley, Minister of Foreign Affair, 
—King’s health necessitates regency.—The line taken by Mr. Canning upon it, 
—Conduct with respect to Mr. Horner's Finance Committee —Abyard revolu- 
ton of Mr. Vansittart—Lord Wellesley quits the Ministry—Bir, Peoeval 
is asacsinated.—Mr, Canning and Loni Welloley charged to form a new 
Cabinet, nnd fail.—Fonther negotiations with Lo” Yiey and Cirenville full — 
‘Lard Liverpool becomes head of an \dwinistration ‘ich Mr, Canning dectines 


to join——Accepte aubsequentiy embusey to Lion. and, in 181G, eaters the 
‘Ministry —Supports coercive aul retrictire mewn —Revigun oflice at home 
‘after the Queen's trial, and socepta the Goreruor-iexeralshup of India, 


A mew Administration brought Lord Wellesley to tho 
Foreign Office, and Mz. Perceval to the head of ira. 
In 1810 the state of the King’s health came once more 
before the public. Parliament met in November; the 
Sovereign wea this ms admitted by his courtiers to be 
i ly insane. A commission had been appointed, 
but there was no speech with which to sid the 
‘Houses; no authority to prorogne them, Mr. Perceval 
moved certain resolutions. These resolutions were impor- 
tant, for they furnished a text for debate, and settled the 
question eo much disputed in 1788-9, deciding {for no one 
was found to take up the old and unpopular arguments of 
Ma. Fox) that Parliament had the disor ofthe Logency 
and that the Heir-apparent, without the sanction of the 
Legislatare, had no more right to it than any other indi- 
vidual, These first resolutions were followed by others, 
expressive of a determination to confer the powers of the 
Crown on the Prince of Wales, but not without restrictions. 
Here arose a new question, and of this question Mr. 
Canning availed himself. Interest and consistency slike 
demanded that he should stand fast to the traditions of 
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Mr, Pitt, whose name wes still the watchword of a con- 
siderable . But Mr. Pitt hed alike contended 


A 
E 
é 
F 
: 
I 
e 


| = 


claimed. maintained by Mr, Pitt ; 
which his authority is traly valuable. The 
‘upon which this right was affirmed and 
ot the GonsGtntion i2 1788, they ae” oyu 
of itution in are equally 
the lapse of twen’ -two years bad not impaired, 
of centuries not impair them. But the 
which the right so asserted should be exercised, the precise 
provisions to be framed for the temporary substitution 


E 
3 i F 
Rae bed 
Bat 


E 
bE 


be has to act, and are not to be applied without change or 
modification to other times and circumstances.”t 
a 

‘Thus, all that partisanship could demand in favour of 
an abstract principle, was religiously accorded to the 
manes of the defunct statesman; and a difference ss wide 
as the living Prince of Wales could desire, established 
between the that no one any longer disputed, and 
the policy which ‘was the present subject of contention. 
Here Mr. Canning acted with tact and foresight if he 
merely acted as & political schemer. The Royal 
on whom power was about to devolve bad always 
* This is one of the portions from my original sketch, which i 
would a} that Mr. Bell consulted and copied. See A ix, 
T Specsh on Regency Question, ee 31 0. rea 


i 


welfare. 
Beyond the personal argument of the sick King’s con- 
venience—an ij which should hardly side the 
icy or affect the destinies of a mighty ki —Mir. 
arceval had not, for the restrictions he proposed, one 
resonable pretext. It might, indeed, be agreeable to 
espace ecorsred to ids sul consince, 40 fd 
‘persons a8 em ; and to is 
that all the functions of Government had veon palsied 
ne He uspemea oe A ve wer, raped riers 
hands of a sovereign required to be strongly armel, it was 
most assuredly in those times, "They were no times of 
ease or ecco in which & sivilized people may be said to 
govern ves; neither were we merely at war. Tho 
‘war we were waging was of life or death; the enemy with 
whom we were contending concontrated in his own mind, 


an individual and irresponsible power. It is a 
National power devolving on sible Ministers, who 
have to account to the nation for the use they make of it, 

“What,” ssid Mr, Canning (having essumed and as- 
serted the right of the two Houses of Parliament to supply 
the incapacity of the i “what is the nature of 
the business’ which through moapacity atands still, and 
which we are to find the means of carrying on? It is the 
business of a mighty state. It consists in the exercise of 
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‘What is it, considering the irresponsibility of the 
reign as an essential part of the Constitution,—what ia it 
that affords a security to the people for the faithful exer- 


size of these all-important functions? The responsibility 


being the man of rnderng Gham eBcent the pur 
@ means of 

poses of good are we to be told that in bro. 

viding for ita delegation, while it is not possible to curtail 

those powers which are in their nature harsh and unpopu- 

Jar, it is necessary to abridge those milder, more amial 


and endearing gal 
and favour tovmrds the subject ?” 
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‘The passions or interesta of a faction will ever ride hij h 
over its princi seed Bes nocd Sa. within 
century the ee ee received the 
practical insult from oe ee ihe 
Fissos af Goesihias thought. ans ies be El earecee 
by its divisions, On the motion of Mr. Lamb (afterwards 
Lord Melbourne) against the * Restrictions,” the majority 
in favour of Government was but 224 to 200. 

A. variety of circumstances, however, to which allusion 
‘will presently be made, the general expectation 
from being realized. Government 1 , but it 
was not 8 Government thet scemed likely to be of kmg 
duration. On one important question Mr. Canning almost 
immediately opposed it. 


1¥, 

The of a committee, di ed for its ability, 
bed attributed the depreciation in ras of bank-notes 
: Sen eararne ea a retcrn, within 

iwo years, to yment 

to this committee, tte end had iven oe subject, however 
foreign to his customary pasion, much attention. The 
view whith he took upon the sixteen resolutions moved 
Mr. Horner, May 8, 1811, was, perhaps, the best. To 
all those resolutions, which “wont to fix aaa Principle that 
iced ict pet end plo een 
currency—a general landmark, by w! legislation d, 
as far as it was practicable, be guided—he assented ; that 
particular resvlution, which, under the critical ciroumstances 
af the country, went to fetter and proscribe the moment 
at which this principle should be resumed, ho 

Bach ppodtian was uns 3 and ‘History instracts 
us, by the resolution which Mr. fensittart then proposed, 
that no abeurdity is 20 glaring as to shock the eye of 


judiced eredulity. 

ba = “May 18, 1811. 
“Resolution IL—‘ That i és the apinion of this 

commitise (2 committee of the whole House) that the 


mnissory notes of the o (the Bank) have hitherto 
Teen, and are at this ra noel Se outio aination fo» 
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i the in of the realm, and 
equivalent to the Jegal coin of Mn, generally 


sharp mind of a lawyer, and the emall ready talent of a 
debater, was without any of those superior qualities which 
enable stateamen to take large views. Great as an 
advooste, he was small as a statesman. Lord Wellesley 


CANNING. 408 
at last revolted at his supremacy, and, quitting the 
government, observed that “he might paaie Sr 
erceval, but could never serve under him again.” 


v. 

About this time expired the period during which the 
Regency restrictions had been imposed not lon; 
after, the Premier (being in offica by new 
unsucce-sfal attempts to remodel the Administration) wes 
assassinated by a madman (11 May, 1822), 

The cabinet, which with Mr. Perceval was weak, with- 
out Mr. Perceval seemed impossible; and all na at 
the moment were favourable to snch 9 fusion of partics as 
seuald ‘allow cf tho; formation of a Cabinet, powerful and 

ient. 

Lord Wellesley, a man who hanlly filled the space in 
(evopenting WAN Me. Goulag, whoa be ater 

ing wi : was to in 
Bie er Comacio) waa Seleved as the statesman 
Shrough whom panpatlener led fa ta fees Pat 

iverpool, personal reasons, at onco decline 
propositions from Lord Wallesley. Another negotiation 


th , the basis fi ministry 
Being thet tar pone toonid be retumnol to he Catan 
by Lord Well ley and Mr. Camuing ; four {of whom Lord 
Lord Moira ‘were two) i Aad Prince Regent ; 


and five by Lords Grey and Grew whilst the prin- 
ciples agread to by all, wero to be the vigorous prosecution 

the war, and the immediate conciliation of the Catholics. 
‘The vi prosecution of the war and the conciliation 
of the Catholics assented to; nor was it rtated that 


were inadinissible, though it was 
ted that would be a | inconvenience in 
making e Cabinet Council a debating society, and 


F 
i 
rh 


th 
entering it with hostile and rival parties. Lord Wellesley 
returned to the Regent for ‘artheForiers. Dut bis Boyal 


deemed it i to consider that Lord 
’a attempt had 8 failure, and the taxk which 
given to him was traueferred to Lord Moira, 
leman, vain, weak, and honest, undertook the 
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i merely 

Playing with the Whig ps Jn the next, Lord Gren- 

en could not make up his mind to resign the anditorship 

of the exchequer, a certain salary for life, nor to a 
lower office than that of Firet Lord of the i 


le gel pty 
enitcers ts tins ie complain of + the 
hich every ooe was eager #0 counsl, no one read to 
adopt. ‘The most ese Bank of cicaling 
tbe Regent's househ pas may cent for a rupture; bat i 
to chime in popular ery, w! was 
To sea Hertford i 


There wax mach ta tio a ipstisy ey ese 
attacks ; ani terminated af 

in favour of FP ena gh Jane 8, 1812, 
Bun hisuelf Brio Mipoter Why did Me. Canning, 
who was solicited at the close of the session to join Lord 

Liveipool’s Administration, decline to do a0? Not becanse 
he was personally hostile to Lord Liverpool: be was 
warmly Attached "to that nobleman; not because the 
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Administration was exclusive, and only aAmitted those who 
were ee ae = ah for he subsequently 

» 3S if confidenca 
‘when T swsert that those who gave thar support to the 
present Alinistry on its formation, did so on the under- 
atanding that every member of it entered into office with 
the express stipulation that he shonld maintain his own 
opinion in Parliament on the Catholic Question.” 

Mr. Stapleton eays it was because his friends thought 
that to the Foreign Office, which he was offored, onght to 
have been added the lead in the House of Commons, which 
‘Lord Liverpool would not withdraw from Lori Onstlereagh. 
But Mr. Canning eventually became a momber of 
Government whose fate Le now declined to share, leaving 
to Lord Castlereagh the lead in the House of Commons, 
How, then, aro we to account for this differouce of 
conduct at two different epochs ? 

An explanation may thus be found: During the years 
1810 1811, our continontal policy had still remained 
unfortunate. ‘Trae it was that, by the unexpected skill 
and unexampled energy of our now commander, we gained, 
during 1811, the possession of Portugal, driving from 
that country a general who hed hitherto boon equally 

ionons for his talents and his fortune. But the w! 
of the Spanish frontier, and the greatest part of Spain 
itaelf, was held by the French armies; while the victory 
of Wagram, the revolution in Sweden, the marriage of Na- 
poleon, the birth of the King of Rome, had greatly added 
to the weight and apparent atubility of the French empire. 

Our differences with the United States had also con- 
tinually increased; and in 1812, war, which had long 
‘bean impending, was declared and justified in an eloquent 
and able statement by Mr. Madison. 

In the meantime Napoleon, surrounded by that luminous 
mystery which gave a kind of magic to his actions, was 
marching in all the pomp of anticipated triumph against 
the remote and solitary state which alone, on tha humbled 
and subjugated continent, had the means and the 
courage to diate his edists and defy his power. Up to 
the 14th of September, when he ent Mosow, his 
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va. 
Such was the state of foreign affxirs when Mr. Canning 
and his friends refused to connect themselves with a 
feeble and self-mistrusting administration. But the 
following things were strangely altered. The retreat 
Russia had place; the battle of Leipaio had been 
fought. Russians, Avstrians, Bisons, Orr es, Bavarians, 
pani Portuguese, the people various nations, 
‘who had formerly to defend their own territory, were now 
one over 

struggle of twenty years. An accident yet unexplained— 


the of a city on the farthest confines of the 
civilized world—had the whole face of European 
affairs. “The mighty ” to use Mr. Cunning’ 


8 

eet “Ly which the Continent had been 80 
ig overw! , began to subside. The limita of 

Fraser esi is meelvon , and the spires and of 

ancient establishments began to re-appear 

the subsiding wave.” * 


rome infinenoe over his conduct ; bat venture to add 
that there are natures which, without being instigated by 
low and vulgar motives, have a propensity to harmonize 
with succes, Mr. Canning’s nature was of this do- 
scription. It loved the light to shine an its glittering 
surface; and he began to feel a sympathy for the 


VoL 
Nay fell shorily afterwards, and Mr. Huskiason, 
the Pd cdhreial ot Mer Consion @ followers, was 
persia o vol of thanks fo the Marguisof Welingto, July 7, 
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Serine ical (ie at te Lot need ae Mr. 
himself (who at the last general election had 
ber ours Ty celeey io lube Miso of Liver- 
accepting an em! aeceptance of 
Da one of the actions of his life for which he 
Shine (Ms Evicken) cao eels, for an able 
minister ) on & m™ te. WA 
recalled, in order to give the eminent Me oie 
support the Goverment wished to oblain, the eppoint 
ment of ambassador on a much larger salary: 
although, when Mr. Lambton (afterwards Lard. Bs) 
brought forward motion on the subject, 1 


made a triomphant reply to the specific 
p maytod nomination, and aida he was chaps tag 


mes aes kaos gig thn rn hai ahi 
saute or aaa 
Lacon ger peak me scerenary that He ind 
an Teno" t is 
Par poh here acted maro wily ted he not 
& post fo which Hile onolit wan to bo gained and 
censure was to be risk 
On it fn Pol bn ontered the Cabinet at 
the head of the Board of Cout 
Tecing lac thence cy retical’ ti: 
racterize the Administration he joined. Pence finally 
established on the prostrate armies of Franco, which at 
‘Waterloo had made their last struggle, left the war which 
we had pursued with so lavish an expenditure, and s0 
desperate a determination, to be estimated by its results. 
‘Whatever the necessity of this war at its commencement, 
aac Tt 


was racred. 
‘Amililory chief at the head of a valorous soldiory, bad 
daring this time trampled on the rights and feelings of 


8 


i 


almost every people in Ei The long-established 
barriers of i ndent states Leen shifted or pulled 
down like h to make them fit the increasing or 


ft 


drove of cattle which it suited tho caprices of 
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been steadily maintained merely for the sake 

restoring things to their old condition ; and no nation 
not, iment m power got back its own, + Spain, 
which recovered the Inquisition.® Even Holland was not 
eavenet with her ancient - patna! history noble 
repal name. ious history, and 
weakened by the addite ot four millions of discontented 
subjects, the statesmen of the day fancied her more 
sugust and more secure, The errors committed at this 
time were those of a system; for there were two courses 
to pursue in the re-settlement of Europe. Hed it ap- 

that, after a conflict of nearly thirty years, duri 

which violence had held unlimited eway, everythi which 


forth vivid in history, was endowed with a new reality; 
that at the overthrow of wrongfal power, the right of 
* Bee Appendiz, 
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meanest was everywhere weighed, and the right of the 

weakest everywhere established : Thad it appeared that the 

f , been van- 

interest 

te, of the 

world—then indeed a lesson, of which if is impossible to 

caleulate the effecta, would have been given to all futore 
ambitious disturbers of mankind: while the lovers 
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hank had town guoel and gaharsl sade 
wi re 
the allies, But if this was one policy, there was also 


As Bonaparte had out up and parceled out nations for 
the purpose of enlarging the boundaries and strengthening 
the inions of France, so the conquerors of Bonaparte 
spoiled and partitioned with equal in order to control 
tei acl nn nye a 

xy . imits im ight, 
Justice, antiquity, custom, were all disregarded, aude an 
attem) , made to throw up against all 
future schemes of conquest the patchwork barrier of ill 
‘united and discordant i 

Such had been the termination of affairs in Er 3 
‘but our contest with America was also over. We 
made a treaty with that Power—a treaty so contrived 
that it did not scttle a single one of those questions for 
which we had engaged in war. Nor were the circum- 
staneea under which this singular arrangement was com- 
pleted such 2s compelled us to accede to it. The wholo 
force of the British empire was disengaged; we could no 
longer ssy that our fleeta were not invincible in one 
quarter of the world because their strength was exerted in 
another ; whilst, if we meant to keep the dominion of the 
Has nes inipartant to oe tha the whole et 
tinent we subsidizing contending upon-— 
there was every peril to end from leaving unchecked 
the spirit of a rising rival, who had lately fought and fre- 
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grently yenguisbed us on our own element, and who 
joring 
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upon at pray Se had become each Beard 
more aliens\ our allies, w! viny 
triumphed by the enthusiasm ape cis peopl, seed 
to govern by the bayonets of their troopa. 
Fooly Allisnoo— thet singular eompec t, invented partly by 
is any a fife by the poly of the ape 
ree ler—an three sovereigns, a 
head of cogerng wm trae very mystical ak ped 
guage to govern according to the doctrines of Christian 
charity, swearing also ouich nn was more important) to 
lend eoch other on all occasions, in all 
Mase Stir slices witak ot ous kl dlaaty ale 
stand, and which our Government refused to join, excited 
all the suspicion atid all the apprehonsion which mystery 
never fails to produce, and made Englishmen, while 
were rejoicing at having subdued an overgrown 
despotic tyranny in one quarter of the world, doubt 
whether they might not have created as dangerous a one 
in another. = 
Nor wos this all. They who begin to be dissatisfied 
with the fruita of victory, soon grow more and more dis- 
adiiod mith “what: etaay,_ bee. cont Moreover, this 
period, from a variety of circumstances, some 
ible from the eudden transition from active war to 
Peace, was one of great uncertainty and distress ; 
whilst the public mind, xo longer excited by mili 
aan begtertcety disposed to political agitation. 
for diminished imposts, and a demand for political 
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polars tre always fo he expected at sack monscoia. Our 
it led more naturally to these demands, 

fir the mary of She conetitaiam Wat ah variance wih te 
H one gayi Englishmen should be taxed 

Fy thew reprosentativer: the other proving that they were 
in many instances taxed by persons who represented a 
powerfal iron. or a petty constituency, and not the 
‘people of The eile complained of wore xn 
ted ; there were exaggerations as to the remedios 


mentary reform were held ; resolutions in favour of par- 

liamentary reform were Passed ; titiona praying for it 

‘were presented ; the energies of a lar ro mgt 
ves wronged, were aroused : 

prevailed. x 


The vessel of the state in these sudden squalls requires 
pe gprekc dg olay cmp <p mig Sit saia kesh 


and gedy hand. and fear are eywlly to be 

Pegaso eral 1 vole ape, td 

hoger Hdl Sample = ly feeds the excitement of 
o 


ther. 
Lord Castlereagh, the leading spirit at this time in the 
Cittan, oped oe facet i oni, foaled oan 
administrator, was still, as I have elsewhere anid, not 
without qualities aa a statesman—for ho wos cool and he 
‘Was courageous; and, therefore, if we now see him acting 
aa if under the influence of the most slavish apprehension, 
Ye must look for some reasonable motive for his sppearing 
to entertain fears which he could not have really 
Now, the fact is, that he had but two things to do—to 
satisfy the discontented as aggrie ved, or to rally the 
majority of the country P them os di-affacted. The 
first policy would not his party in powor; the 
, therefore, was the one he preferred. I'he terrors 
of the timid were to bo awakendd; the passions of the 
haughty were to be aroused ; the designs of the mal- 
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contents were to be darkened—their strength increased— 
in short, to save the Ministry, it was essential that the 
State should be declaredin danger. This is an old course ; 
it has been tried often: it was tried now. 


“ green bag.” This bag, a true Pandora's bor, contained 
threats mischief—assarsination, incendiarism, in- 
gurrection, in their most formidable and infuriated shapes. 
One iracy, indeed, was & model that deserves to he 
eet apart for the use of future conspirators or—stateamen, 
It comprehended the ing of the Bank and the Tower, 
He firing the, diferent the overthrow of every- 
body ai oversthmg, even the great and massive bridges 
which crogs the Tiiames, and which were to be blown uj 
as @ matter of course; but the traitors were pious 
brave men, relying slmost wholly on Providence and their 
courege, so that only two hundred and fifty pikes and 
some powder in an old stocking had been provided to 
seoure the success of their undertaking. 





xu. 

Many schemes equally plausible were attributed to, and 
perhaps entertain ya few unba py men in the manu-~ 
tactarmg districts ; while the well-known doctrines of an 
enthusiast named Spence*—doctrines which inculcate the 
necessity of property being held in common, and which 
under different names have been continually Fi forward 
at every period of the world—found amongst the poor and 
starving, as they will ever find in times of distress and 
difficulty, a ready reception. “These doctrines,” said 
Lord Cast] “contain in themselves a principle of 
contradiction ;” but he was not willing to trust to this 
principle alone ! 

Various laws were passed, tending to limit the right of 
diacussion : men were forlidden to. co-operate or correspond. 
for the purpose of amending the existing constitution. 
Public meetings were placed at the disposal of » magis- 

* Spence preached about the period of the French Revolution, 
ai] Lis doctrines were revived now by his follower, Evans, 
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‘uals, who could prevent, ce diapers them oa he, th ht 
Finally, the “Habeas Corpus” heh een eae 


Nothing could be more wanton or absurd than this last 
outrage on public freedom. The Ministers who were 
calling upon the comity Yo defend or institutions, were 
for sweeping away their very foundations, In vain did 
Lord Grey, with even more than his usual juence, 
exclaim, other warned not to let any anxiety for the 
iberty lead to a compromise of the spourity of 
ie ee ay prt Tatoo pa te these two 
; the safety of the State can only be found in the 
protection of the erties ofthe po 
Having entered upan  carvar plc sh bry bone 
is necessary in order to against the con- 
ten dl of the last ; nor was the addition of 3,000,0002. 
of — impoa-d at the close of 1819, well adapted to 
soothe popular irritation. In the meantime the meeting 
at Manchester, foolishly up, and sod foolehly and bar- 
barously put down, Lh ipa only the utmost 
tate Ace which proved pablo tna aren mange; 
in the wi an [) moines 
which punished offences of the prow wi with 
which exposed the houses of peaceable ‘ahatitanes to mide 
night search, and deprived on Englishman of what was 
once considered his birthright—the right of keeping arma 
for his own defanca. At the same time the balk of the 
nation was declared to be sound and loyal, the country 
‘prosperous ; and as a note which may perhaps be 
somewhat explanatory of these different declarations, came 
8 demand for 10,000 additional troops. It was of no use 
to argue that the nation was quiet, and resolved only on 
constitutional means of redress. “Yes, sir,” said the 
figurative seconder of the Address (1819)—* yes, sir, there 
has undoubtedly been an ap) of tranquillity, but 
i Tron ours Sor his prey. 
has been the spparent absence er, but it is 
that of to bln by te weigh of om 
combustible materials.” “ The i Manchester,” 
eet Tost Lesoionne (Nor 80, 181: fer it hed not 
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bean disturbed sr weld an tue whe tefasled of 
jaitly.” Sponge replied an orator ‘who defasied the 
wernment, “that 1 fer hon Be but why? 
in the contemplation ble and 
ni Moone of De lessening the 


ene ec ed namin Se 


xi. 

&o becanse le assembled at a meeting which was 
thy de Foy ie lo tre tn 
(ant ‘was conjecture) peaceably, were to 
paced tee: while their constitutional conduct 
ueither at this nor at ‘any other period could be of the 
leust avail; heat of language waa not even necessary to 
procure them the treatment of rebels ; for if men met and 
were silent, if they met and never ‘attered a word, their 

very silence, under the classical authority of three Latin 
wrovls, was io le. considered fall of awful treason. Jury 
ster ary deomnod tho crdct of he Goreraniet ty 
returning verdicts which were accusations against it. Stil 
the same system was Qomerered in, went 
through the country 2 ine Det heuling up—anot 
cas Sao, ace! ee a , indeed, could 
padion hong whole of men. Spies also, as it 


from the different trials, acted as incendiaries, 


‘years disturbed the country ; the affectin, 
be eae oe tho al peprennfier pene ta ‘ 
was men Wi 
Tiree m the ener foner. 

inn elsteneg © tear meen 
these times, ad not el br ra spirit. The 
jase Ape it had 


* Bid shorvad (1819) came the Foreign Enlistment 
hich Queen Elizabeth refused to Spain when 
Boia we te tie niga of be pee aw reese 
rock piace whan dy ainda woh erica py es 

degradation. It was true that during the Admi- 

Fitation ef Sir Hsbert Welpola and moder the ‘vatural 

fears of Jacobite armies, formed on foreign shores, laws 

rpc pra aon tom enging a ri br upon 

from in foreipn service ; and 

i forward was insomuch plausible, that 
service in the armies of reco; 

states on the same footing—no law 

pectin amoertreryais But the law in existance 

ia af ng the indopendoben of the Unie’ Bi Said 
the Unit tates, 

not ack us to defeat rebellion in har own colonies. ‘Those 

D been fine Snotigatod by us, to rercl, 

ing to be impartial, wor 

ie cooled can of a road ik 

were 
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xI¥. 
It is impossible to er Me Canning withoud dea) reg 
consider the emduct of Mr. Canning without deep 
‘The most eloquent and plausible defences of the un-! 


which were made by him. In his rs 
tah Boaivore Neotines | iy (Feb. a, 1817), 
may be seen wit supplying 6; argu- 


ment rendered attractive ying the taped ah thetorie, and 
forcible by the appearance of passion, He had now, 
indeod, nearly attained the perfection of his own style, 
a style which, as it has been said, united the three excel- 
Jences of—rapidity, polish, and ornament ; and it was the 
first of these qualities, lok it be repaid, which 
perhaps the Teast perceivable of merits, was 


serrate tania Sitonet Tan fo 

ry is in one 

Th is rebellion; is trennoo, but not treason merely it is 

innaek je ri Go sled faynauas © 
ve 8 a changes or 

the revolution of eta it is an aggregate of all these 

evils 5 it is that dreadful variety of sorrow and suffering 

which aed maby fw fhe exten of loyal ion, 

morality, the subversion, not only of 

constitution at Eas 2, but of the whole frame society: 

aes eee 

a Buccess of in 

of the committee. Bub Paap Pal 


brought into notice Persecution! Does 
character belong to the instituted 

Khao soho eee owt om Heke oateee 3H OPPs uae law; 
who, in meres ately ‘idnight counsels, 

and mid-day harangues, Teen voting for detotin 


cryin a poy Samo uals, which may 
in their way? But the schemes of these persons 
irony yous wet bing tad t pot mist 

years without to 
Goce has barensd any te Marnie 


y 
armed to exert physical strength in furtherance of them, 
i ths Peet 3 rns to Be on my guard—not 
against @_sccomplishmen: 7 plans (that is, Tam 
willing to believe, impracticable), but against the mischief 
which must attend the attempt to accompheh them by 


Throughout the whole of this passage it can hardly be 
said that there is a fall However studiously trained, 
not a period lingers ; a of sentences gives the andience 
no time to pause. Abruptly framed, rapidly delivered, 
the which may have been for hours premeditated 
in the Cabinet, could not, in the moment of delivery, have 
the least appearance of art. The oratory of Mr. ing 
was also remarkable for a kind of figurative way of statin, 
common-places, which good tuste may not approve, bu! 
which, nevertheless, is well caleulated to strike and inflame 
ab crooner gentleman,” Mr. Ca of 

“The honoural ” Mr. Canning says 
Mr. Caloraft (March 14, 1817), “attempts to ridicule these 

ings. He is in truth rather hard to be satiufiod on 
the score of rebellion ; to him it ig not sullicient that the 
town had been summoned [N-B. it had been summoned by 
one man], it ought to have been taken; the motropolis 


3 


So re ae cee mace eae ok) coly conn bat 
irre, . For m weyer, I am satis when 
the Tahoe enaied; Tao not think it 
necessary to wait the actual onset before I put myself on 
my guard, Iam content to take my precaution, when I 
weh of the incendiary lighted, without waiting 
the Mansion House are Llazing to tho 
xy. 
But if there was much of eloquence, there was more of 
sophistry, in these ante end parted Demme The 
z 
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public!” For sush destructive of all Liberty, 
pence, and order, man must entertain 
toe horror ; and the dark shadow of those days still 


hangs over the to whose excesses they are attribu- 
table, and obscures this part of the career of the statesman 
who defended thew. 

T do not, however, think that Mr. Cenning acted on 
the cool 5 tic calculation by which I do think Lord 
Castlereagh might have beon guided. Looking at all 
affairs with the excitable disposition of the poct and the 
orator, and having his attention more called by bis office 
to the affairs of India than to those at home, it is not 
improbable that he allowed himself to be carried into the 
belief of dangers which the Government he to 
‘had in a certain degree created, and in an enormous 
exaggerated; whilst the manner in which even calm and 
sensible men had their heads confused and their judgment 
biassed by the alarming reports put in circulation, and the 
constant arrests thet were taking place, reacted upon the 
Government itself, and made if faney that the’ fotions 
reflected from its fear were truths established by facts. 
Af all events, whatever were the real opinions and con- 
victions a ae, as be oe fe sae ent, 
supporter of policy in vogue, round him- 
sal tho greatest portion of the unpopularity that attended 
it. Nor, though he sssumed the air of defying this un- 
popularity, was he pleased with it. 
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XVI. 

‘The very bitterness, indeed, which he manifested to- 
wards his opponents af this time, shows that he waa ill 
abesso with himself Linked with a set of men whom m 
general he despised, and by whom he was in a certain 
degree mistrasted, and accused, as he well knew, of 
ing this alliance merely for the love of “ office,” which the 

lgar made to signify the mere “emoluments of place ;” 

8 


x hmecening © mind, which, elevated by cducation, wan 
inclined to ity ; careless of the of the funatios 
of his own party, and careless also of the applause of thone 
timorous spirits amongst the nation with wl he could 
feel no sympathy j~—knowing he was detested by the greut 
masses of whore applause he could not with his 
temperament in from coveting ;—knowing also that 
though supported by the love and admiration of a few 
able friends, he was confided in by no great politien] 
party, and that even if his duties imposed on him the 
necessity of straggling against existing diffienitios, thoao 
difficulties might have been avoided or palliuted by a more 
conciliatory and prudent policy; writhing under all these 
circumstances and agitated by all theso feclings,—thia 
able, ambitious, and excitable man may now be seen 
istening with ears almost greedy of a quarrel, for re- 
Pfoeches he could retort, and insalts he could avenge. 

. Hume, not very cautious in these matters, was called 


to account: Sir Francis Burdett, who had disre~ 
wpectfally, was made to in; while to the snthor of 
an anon’ libel, in which the style and inveetives 


of “Junius” were copied with doubtful succrss, was rout 
@ note, eminently characteristic of the gulled feclings and 
gallant spirit of the writer : 
“T received early in the last week the of 
hdet, which I take for ted, lind the 
Hieton to have frwanel 0 mn mater T was 
informed, on je authority your publisher, at you 
have withdrawn the whole impression from him, with the 
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view (sa was supposed) of iblication. 
I since learn, Tower, da Hat Pula, Brag nol 
{among others) Sy gedees fam Oo mere 
industrionsly attributed, but who hes vol ly and. 
abeclutaly denied to me that be has any knowledge of it 
or its author, 
‘ “To you, sir, Nhoores you may be, I address 
has tly for purpose of expressing my opinion 
that you are a liar and a slanderer, and want cowrage 
only to bo un ussassin. I have only to add that no man 
knows of my writing to you, and that I shell maintain 
the same reserve as long as I have an expectution of hoar- 


ing from you in your own name.” ‘To this letter there 
‘was no reply. 





Ki 


p 


efforts to excite alarm, began to allow the nation to re- 
cover its ts branquility, George TIT. (two years after his 

Young and Uboning grandchild) died alex, The new 
King's hatred, and Queen Caroline's temper, rendering a 
more decent and moderate course impossible, occasioned 
the unhappy trial which scandalized Europe. 

Nor was the question at iasue merely aq & question involy- 
ing the Queen's innoconce or guilt, The people, com- 
paratively calm, ch well on secant ¢ of the recent improve- 
ment in trade, a8 in cousequence of the ceasntion of that 
system of ecanpiracy-mae or finding, which had 60 
Sie tin pert Ghnmeghly depute wath the eri 

6 main part wil 16 i- 
tion of fear, feebleness, and violence which, under the 
name of Lord Li and through the- influence of 


te 
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perpetually arrayed against them in prosecutions and 
almost as often stigmaticed by defeat. 

Tt was thus that Queen Caroline ay as a new 
viotim—es another person to be illegally assailed by the 
forms of law, and unjustly dealt with in the name of 
justice. Besides, she was a woman, and the danghter of 
8 Royal house, and the mother of that ill-fated princess, 
whose early diath the nation still deeply n . ‘The 
people, then, took up her canse as their own, and rallied 
TYenoe round a new banner inst their old enemies, 

On the other hand, the ment, urged by the 
wounded pride and uncontrollable anger of the Sovereign, 
consented to bring the unfortunate lady he denounced 
before a public tribunal, and were thus committed to a 


deaperate career, of which it was impossible to predict 
the resalt. 

Mr. Canning had Jong “tees the unha Queen’s 
intimate friend; but in adopting her canxe, he mnt, a9 


we have been showing, have adopted her party—the party 
of discontent, the of reform—a party against which 
he had, during the last few years, been fierecly stragyliny. 
Here, as far as the public can judge from the information 
before it, lies the only excnse or explanation of Jus con- 
det; for it wus hardly sufficient to retire Aid pe cid) 

mn any share in the proceedings against e frien a 
‘worn ia whose innocence he said that he believed, 
when her hononr and life were ssrailel by the most 
Tonerial adversaries, and by charges of the most degrading 
character. 

He refused, it is tree, to be her active accuser; Int 
neither was he her sctive defender. He remained silent 
at home or stayed abroad during the time of the prosecn- 
San, nd redgnet cee een. Oat prosecution being 

, the Cabinet had to justify its proccedingr. 
e following letter to a constituent containa the 
account he thought it neceasry to give of his eonduct: 


“My pean &m, “Tudteoham, Nerfolk, Doc. 22, 1820, 


“*T left town on Wednesdey, a few minutee after 
I had written to you, not thinking I should be quite #0 
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“Tt remains for me to add that having purchased, 
by the surrender of my ofo, the bry of continuing to 





ay i : 
one which I hold my free to if I shall 
say Seca td ob nt Soma 
shall be at’an end. = 

“T am, Bir, &o., 


“@zoras Cannixe.” 


in tating of their apprecia 
ofthe nal aot Rael gence with which he bed lng 
his duties an President of the Board 3 Control, having 


Past D1 


FROM DEATH OF LORD LOKDONDEREY TO PORTUGUESE 
EXPEDITION. 


Lord Ceatlereagh's death.—Bir. Canning’s appointment ax Foreign Secretary, 
sp Stats of afl Oppition he ennai Pei m to sae and South 
Americs,— Commencing countiy, and in the House of Cum- 
mena—Afiure of Portis “ead ‘Breiht-evapasten of Brazilian empire — 
Casitas taken by Nr hates Beast to Povtecd--Delene of Party) 

Spanish tiachery and aggremlon—Rerew of poly ponsued tun 
Gave 


—— 


Az this critical moment Lord Castlereagh, who had now 
snoceeded to the title of Lord Londonderry, worn out by @ 
continued series of les with the popular passions 
—! in a false position Ly the manner in which the 
great military powers had at Troppau and Laybach 
announced pune ples which no Engleh stafexman could 
Mont te stain wt high spirited to sean cia me 
without the al for forming ca 
okt be 


any policy that triomplunt,—irritated, rane 
worked, and about to depart for Yoon, with the inteution 
of remonstrating Petia which he bed hou unable 0 
prevent, —havi all that calm and firmness with 


which his proud but cheerful nature was generally armed, 
~and overpowered at last by an infamoun conspiracy to 
Staged wile with the threat that he should otherwise be 
@ disgraceful and dishonouring offenco—put 

san ie ble the Tory party. Er 
‘ate ly on A er Kine 
1817, it had excited one half oi community by fear, 
os 9 meen werning the other half by forco, But the 
ja system was now pretty well used up. 
eee is me or Grae Ons cal 
staggering blow to those who had been its edvisers; and 
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Duke «leo, and who was then staying at Brighton, told 
me that the Duke went down fo Brighton, and held an 
interview with the King. and she related to me parts of a 
conversation which, according to her, took place on this 
eocasion. 

“Goud God! Arthur, you don’t mean to propose that 
fellow to me as Secretary for Foreign Affairs; 16 is im- 
posaible! I said, on my honour as a gentlemun, he shonld 
never be one of my ministers again. You hear, Arthur, 
on my hononr as & gentleman, I am sure you will agree 
with mo, that I can’t do what I said on my honour as a 
gentleman I would not do.” 

“ Pardon me, Sire, I don’t agree with you at all; your 
Majesty is not a gentleman.” 

Yo eee ned the bable 

“Your Majesty, I say,” contin imperturl 
soldier, “is not a gentleman, but the Sovereign of 
England, with duties to your far above any to 
yourvelf; and these dntiea render it imperative that you 
shonld af this time employ the abilities of Mr. Canning.” 

“Well!” drawing a long breath, “if I must, I must,” 
was finally the King’s reply.* 

nL 

Mr. Canning thus entered the Osbinet; and under 
ordinary circumstances his doing so at such a crisis would 
have been hailed with general estiefaction. It so happened, 
however, that some time had elapsed between the death of 
Lord Castlereagh and any offer to his successor; and 

* The soourncy of this story having been disputed, 1 asked Lady 
Palmerston, who was living in the same vet as the lady in question, 
and also about this period residing at Brighton, whether ehe remem- 
bered hearing anything corroborating my information, and she aaid 
she perfectly well reniembered hearing the anecdote I have narnted. 
Bat there is nothing in the Duke of Wellington’s letters to confirm 
it, and, like most talea of 9 similar nature, it probably had some 
foundation, but waa not precisely correct either in details or dates, 

‘The main fact, however, remains untouched, and is indeed proved 
by the Wellington correspondence, viz., that Lord Liverpool srplied 
to the Duke of Wellington to obtain the King’s consent to Mr. 
Bina sppolatment and that the Duke mocceded, though not with- 
ont difficulty, 
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daring this interval, Mr. Canning, then on the v 

departare for the East. made a speech at Liverprol, re ae 
from its remarkable moderation, was cunddered ty many 
a6 the manifestation a a with to purchase place by a 
sacrifice of opinion. The words most objected to were 


“Gentlemen, if I wo in ‘thig country, ani 
continuing to take my part I should con- 
tinue, in respect to t! Gadknlie Oreste’ to talk in the 


same direction that I have hitherto done. But I think 
(aud os T aay not elsewhere have an opportunity of 
expressing this pinion, 1 am desirous of exprevuin it 
here)—I think that after the exporience of a fruit 
struggle for more than ten years, I shunld, as an vulividual 
(speaking for none but myself, and not knowing whethor 
carry any other person's opinion with me) be induced. 
hencatorth, or pehaps after one more general | tual, to 
seek upon that question a Tiberal comyaomise,” Thm, 
pai instead of going to India the Governor-General, 
are named, came into office at home, it wna eid at 
once that he lind done go on a compromise, 

The accusation was false, but there was some appoar- 
ance of its being truc, and "those amongst the Opponition 
who believed it, were the more enraged, since they ought 
that if the Ministry had uot been strengthened by ‘the 
new Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, it could not 
have sustained itself, in which case they themuolves would 
tare teen called to tn power, 

Canning were consc- 


quently" of the Fae biteret Biel Os One, by ma) Folkestone 
on a motion for the repeal of the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill, delivered with extraordinary ehemonce, accused hum 
of truckling to France, 

“Sir,” said Mr. Canning, in reply, “I will not follow 
the noble lord throngh a speech of which it would br 
impossible to courey the impression by a mere repctition 


of lang Leccdemonians, with the dusire of 
Seat Meir cdnen fom the vies of intonation, wed 


beiecet to expose their claves in a state of disgnstin 
inebriety. 7 Bab, a, there is a moral ea well es a physical 
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intoxication ; and never before did I behold so complete a 
personification of the character which I have somewhere 
seen described as exhibiting the contortions of the sibyl 
without her inspiration, I will not on this occasion 





reply to the noble lord’s being of opinion that this 
is not ® fit opportunity for entering into the discussion it 
would provoke; but let it not be su thet I shrink 


from the noble lord; for he may e me when I gay 
that however I may have truckled to France, I will never 
truckle to him.” Ae 

This speceh was delivered April 16, 1823. Qn the 
17th another important discussion occurred in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. I'lunkett, who had joined the Administration 
with Mr. Canning, bringing forward on that day the 
claims of the Catholics, as a sort of token that he and 
those who thought with him had not, on taking office, 
abandoned the question of which they hed so long been 
the most eminent supporters—Sir Francis Burdett ac- 
cused both the Attorney-General for Ireland and the 
Secretary for Foreiyn Affuirs of secking to make an idle 
parade of fine sentiments, shih ey Mien would be pric- 
tically useless, Mr. Cunning himself, and, aa he 
sat down, Mr. Brougham rose : 
iy tie uaghstomaed, pkg wacky pod ech eee 

t ingle-| v A upright conduct 
of the right honourable Secretary for the ome Depart- 
ment (Br. Peel), who has always been on the same side 
on this question, never swerving from his opinions, but 
standing uniformly up and stating them—who had never 


Re OS OB. srowet maceraniing fo sbendon, foe 
question in substance while he contrived to sustain it in 
words—who mouth, heart, and conduct have alway 

‘been in unison ; if such had been the conduct of all the 
friends of emancipation, I should not have found myself 
in a state of despair with regard to the Catholic claims. 
Let the conduct of the Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. 
Plunkett) have bean what it might—let him have deviated 
from his former profegsions or not—etill, if the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs had only come forward at this 


down an all those lines of operation which his own senti- 
ments and wishes would have led him to adopt—if, at that 
critical moment, when his fate depended on Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon, and on his sentimenta with to the 
Catholic canse—if, at that critical moment, ho who said 
the other night that he would not trackle to a noble lord, 
‘but who then exhibited the most incredible specimen of 
monstrous truckling for the purposo of obtuning office 
that the whole history of political tergiversation could 


At these words, Mr. Canning, libouring to conceal 
emotion which his countenance had long betrayed, started 
up, and, in a calm voice, with his eye fixed on Mr. 

rougham, eaid, “Sir, I rise to say that that in fiulse.” A 
dead silence of some minutes eusned ; the Speaker inter- 
fered ; neither party wonld rotract, and gentlemen 
were ordered into custody; }ut at Inst the mutter wan 
arranged throngh Sir 8, Wilson’s meliation. 


v. 

Withoa ent ne “aang be I bere thns enid 
enough to at Mr. n in his new post, to 
catend Ae mal cismvonr of the Crown. Be wand, 
against # i je p suspicion a large 
portion of his colleagues ; thirdly, against the bitterest, 

ility of the most able and eloquent amongst his parlin- 
mentary opponents. 

It is necessary to take into consideration all these ditli- 
culties in order to appreciate the rare abilities, the adroit 

racuon tis bed angenh aged. poreral ea: 
occasions, Uy ywerfal ant 
gonists, the rest over personal satipatlies, which ina 
years gl England—humbled to the lowest degree 
when Castlereagh expired—in the highest position 
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AAs wes tis wet log Gs oak peas 
at same time, most an 

man with the nation, and the most distasteful minister 
oe Oe ee 
wourite 

I have asserted that England was never in a more 
humbled position than at the death of Lord Castlereagh. 
Thad myself the o portanity of seoing this illustrated in 
a private and tial correspondence between Prince 
Metiomicl nail a distinguished with whom he was 
on torms of great intimacy, and to whom he wrote with- 
out reserve ;— a correspondence in which the Prince, when 
alluding to our great warrior, who represented England at 
the Congress of Verona, spoke Of hima the t Baby,” 
and alluded to the pol il of fingland 
things past and gone, 

Tt was, in fact, tuo true that all memory of the long 
efforts of Tet pal ts event successful in liberating 
Europe, had w! minds of those military 

tates, who Zag war experienced every 
variety of defeat, appeared at conclusion of peace to 
have recorered unbounded confidence in their arms. 

The institutions which had nourished the pride end 
valour to which we had owed our victories, were daily 
denounced by the sovereigns pred cause we had 

ht; and every new expression of opinion that came to 
iy a the Continent, manifested more and more that 
purses ee forgotten’ by every nation but the French. 
fothing, in short, was wanting to com oa tas, 
ton le thi al is sen iléle, 

t its disrespectfn} ay oP an Eagieh uniting 
must have been the sentiments 
ies fe ak ec eek alts Feat aheiaer ts 
Chamber of Deputies, and found him boast of having 
amused our Government by misrepresenting the force on 
the Spanish frontier as merely a cordon sanitaire, until it 
was made to act as army of invasion. 
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VL 
Tho however, which the sovereigns ing the 


During the despotism of Fardi it was never for- 
gotten in this country, that those with whom he filled his 
prisons, those whose blood he shed, those of whose 
exile he was the cause, had fought side by side with our 
owm gallant soldiers ; were the zealous and valiant patriots 
who delivered the land from which they were driven, 
and re-established the dynasty which ther tyrant dis- 
graced, Many, than, who disapproved of the new Spanish 
constitution, were disposed to exeuse the excesses of 
freedom as the almost natural reaction from the abuses of 
absolute power. 

Nor was this all, There has always been a strong 
party in England justly in favour of a good understanding 
with the French nation. On sack an understanding 3s 
based that | policy of which Walpole and For 
judiciously advocated—the first more fortunately and more 
opportunely than the last. But as no policy should ever 
‘be carried to the extreme, we have on of hand to 
consider that the only serious danger menacing to England 
ig the undue is of France. Her proximity, 
her warlike spirit, her constant thirst for aud 
territory, the great military and naval armaments at her 
disposal, the supremacy amongst nations which she is in 
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empire in the Channel, or against Egypt, on tho high 
‘sal Scar Salles eisree tar siete to Beh 
iy Region sues ath a clend dinate, Sol os 
various occasions resisted with boldness, perseverance, and 
success ; nor did it matter to us whether it was the white 
flag or the tricoloar which crossed the Bridsesoa when either 
was to be considered the symbol of ambition and injustice. 


VIt. 


us, 8 became, not inat the spot 
¢ Gleral Baglin bad 1 conte the 
entieat ef Ge Contioas But for war on 





baht 


‘act of aggression which ) was committing, and 


mode of doing eae the speech from 
the French throne, eu cor was it riper aga 
bold assertion of the vine rights of ; and that 
alavish ine Mr. Canning, who, w! whichever side he 
took, was not v ao Ee eeprom roundly 
stated that “he felt and abhorrence.” 


‘The gauntlet of Legitimacy having been thus thrown 
down, and being in manner taken up, it only re- 
mained to conduct the contest. 

Caution was necessary in the selection of an 
whore stand should be made. Boldness was neces- 
sary in order to make that stand without fear or hesitation, 
when the fitting occasion arrived. 


Franoe, therefore, eas erred tn neers tee Soe 
without resistance. But Mr. 
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to gain in compensation for her expeness, as an event 
merely it upon time, and protested against any 
seizure by or any cession by Spain of i 
which had tn fact establis their indepen: . In 
these expressions were shadowed ont the whole of that 
course subsequently developed. were little noticed, 
it is true, at the time, because not interfere with 
the plan of the moment, viz, the ion of a constitu- 
tional government at Madrid; but they became a text to 
which our Minister could subsequently refer as a proof of 
the frankness and consistency of the policy that from the 
commencement of the French ign he bad been pur- 
suing. No one, however, better than the stater- 
eae ‘sho’ bad, resolved on (ius policy, thas to. bo fall 
abroad you must be popular at 1. Thus at close 
ezine of Ge Prk Lagiinie eo hin romag 
ines We 888 

through the great mercantile snd manufacturing towns, 
and endeavouring to excite amidst the large and intelligent 
masses of thoee towns an enthusiasm for his talents, and 
that attachment to his person, which genius, when it comes 
into contact with the people. rarely fails to inspire. 


Vul. 


On one of these occasions it was that he delivered the 
memorable speech, meant to resound throughout Enropr, 
eee toeen wiih exquisite propriety m sight of the 
at , 

“Oar ultimate object, no doubt, is the peace of the 
world, but let it re tia ates cultivate it cither 


and if war should at last unfortunately be , @VELY 
intervening month of peace that has since pa: but 
made us so much the more capable of warlike exertion. 
The resources created by peace are indeed the means of 
war, In cherishing these resources, we but accumulate 
these means. Our present repose is no more a proof of 
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on the watera above your town, is a proof that they are 


thing. Se with life and motion; how soon tt would 
rufile, as it were, tts swelling plumage; how quickly ¢ 
soould put forth all its beauty and its bravery ; collect tia 
seattered elements of strength, and awaken its dormant 
under] De ee ed Pe ee ee 
ringing from inaction into a display of tts mégl 

such a England herself; while apparently passio 
and motionless, she silen!ly concentrates the power to be 
put forth on an adequate occasion.” 


Luckily for Mr. Canning, the circumstances of the 
country in 1524 evabled him to maintain and increase 
that popnlarity which he was desirous to acquire. ‘Trade 
lad began to thrive, the revenue to increase, taxation to 
diminish ; nor were these facts merely valuable in them- 
selves, they were slso valuable in affording a facility for 
entering more freely upon that large and comprehensive 
system of commerce which was the best adapted to a 
country thet combined great maritime power with great 
manufacturing capacity. 

Besides, by entering frankly upon this m, Mr, 
Cauning was giving strength to one of those linka which 
now began to unite him to the Opposition, and thus to 
rally round him by degrees nearly the whole liberal force 
of the House of Commons. Already, indeed, many of his 
opponents had softened in their tone, and Sir James Mack- 
intoeh (Juve 25, 1824), selersng papers that hed been 
laid before Parliament, passed the highest on the 
conduct which the Foreign Secretary was ing in 
respect to the South American question. 
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@ warning to France that the cession to any other 
of the Spanish possessions in America would not be i 
had also been once given, and was now formally renewed. 
The project of intertering for their conquest with foreign 
troops, mbaterer might te decided by any congress, waa 
ly forbidden. Consuls had already been appointed to 
attend to the interests of British commerce in 
and commissioners hed been sent out to Columbia and 
Mexico (the emancipation of Buenos Ayree was undisputed) 
to report on their condition. The memorable declaration 
of the United States, frequently referred to since—as the 
Munroe Doctrine,—and to which our foreign minister, by 
his communications with the United States Envoy in 
London, bed in no small degree contributed ;—a declaration 
to the effect that the United States would not see with 
indifference the attempt of any Enropean power to 
establish itself on the American continent, was @ positive 
assurance of the only alliance that might be important, 
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At last, stron; Far oie at ons, ba Previons 

asm iio tie lessened. "the ebeok thst 

might have been laced ‘Mr, Canning put the seal 

to this portion of his plana, and announced his recognition 
of three of the most powerful of ihe new republica. 

‘This recognition, however justifiable on its proper 





marion, 1208 stp be considered on such isolated 
ds. It an i 1] of 
Policy; it it feet the fear gig tes 

stood towards those powers who had declared their 


principles to be in opposition to our own. Nowit was the 
turn of Austria, Prosia, and Russia to remonstrate, and to 
have their remonstrances treated as those of England had 
heen by then oa ene coe ‘Thos, the part which 
Greet Britain hed hitherto played wat for the fire time 
reversed; and her character, whit af each Inte congress 
had been sinking lower and lower in the scale of public 
opinion, rose at once in the balance. This is the first 
administration. 


important epoch in Mr. Canning’s foreign 


The affairs of Portugal next damand attention. That 
country, from the commencement of the new conflict in 
the Peninsula, bad been the scene of French intrigues for 
par i ore English interests ; ae cot 

with the object of favouring Don’ Mi 
tensions. "The Queen, a violent and’ profigate eld wotsan, 
who had never any terms with her coun- 
tenanced the most ite schemes; and John VI, 
ceed Gal ae Geaeils mimic wes crue alee ae 
one occasion to seek safety on board a British frigate. The 
defeat of the racy which occasioned this ban- 


ment and its allies), nor unite himself cordially with 


England, | ivin; Beresford the of hia 
amy, and Pere on M. Palmella the chief influence 
in his cabinet. ‘Our situation in to Portugal was 


moreover complicated by the state of Brazil. Don Pedro, 
King John's eldest son, had been left Regent in that 
colony by hia father, when the latter returned to his more 
ancient dominions. The King’s secret instructions were 
that the Prince should adopt any couree that circumstances 
pri ay ag se Pay citer nila ny 
from the family of Braganza. But the 
reraes jliana, who from the long residence of 
monarch ai them had for some time enjoyed 
the pica coandl- gs itan State, would not submit 
to @ renewal of their dependence on the mother 
country; and the Regent was forced, in obedience to the 
injunctions iret mentioned, to place sane ge head of 
a revolt, and to Be bane ane eee ee, eo 
soverviga of & new 
Tt may be doul whether Ton Pedro's father was 
quite at an ect of which (whatever might be his 
commands in the case of a su) contingency) it might 
sir Hare bee ciitealt in prove the necowsy formal 
‘unpalatable explanations ; weft in 
‘were at all eventa far more violent than their 
monarch, and would at once have attempted the conquest 
of their rebellious but distant province if ed posses 
Cobain, cn tie ober band, pot only ww fant etagal 
on the not saw that 
for et or tne, rll vont Ione ina ene 
8 fact which it was impossible to 
alter he v pacha: iged, in consequence of the policy 
‘which he was claewhoeo, paruing, fo endastour to o 
for Brazil an independent position. 
It became Spee wee to settle as 


soon as possible the differences between the colony and 
the mother country ; vainly attempted to do 
th bolero ce ro at as the beet and 


course, to send some superior Diplomatist to 
7 Pee SH be guccesded in chieaing the amaent of 


~ 
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guess government to a moderate plan af accom- 
ight proceed at once to Rio Janeiro, and 
"Patto dnd his t to it. Sir 
Stuart (afterwards Lord Stuart de ry), Was 
for the double mission. and succeeded, after come 

, in accomplishing its object. He then, however, 
ing in Brasil, undertook the arrangement of a com- 
treaty between the newly emancipated colony and 
Rohe glee nr 
i completion of his business, he was at 
when King John died, 


XL 


The Emperor of Brazil, Don Pedro, then became Kin; 
of Portugal; and haying to decide on the relinguishment 
of one of these kingdoms, it seeming impoasible to keep 
them permanently united, he assumed that, in sbdicating 
the throne of Pi , he had the right of dictating the 
method and terms af his abdication. He proj then, 
first, to take upon himelf the crown to which he had 
ruoceeded ; secondly, in his capacity of sovereign of Por- 
tugal, to give » constitution to the Portuguese; thirdly, if 
that constitution were accepted, and that Don Miguel, his 
brother, were willing to espouse Donna Maria, his (Don 
Pedro's) daughter, to place the ancient sceptre of Portugal 
in that daughter's hands. 

The apparent countenance of Great Britain, however 
obtained, was no doul of consequence to the success of 
this project, and Sir Charles Stuart was prevailed upon to 
accept the title of Portn, smtesmtor, snd it such 
capacity to be the bearer of the new constitutional charter 
to Portugal. He thus, it is true, acted without Mr. Can- 
ning’s authority, for the case was one which could hardly 
have been foreseen, and it may be doubted whether his 
conduct was well advised ; but still no experienced Diplo- 





i 


: 


ils 


FE 
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entirely approved ambaseador’s hay 


‘world in general considered whole affair, as in fact it 
had become, the arrangement of Great Britain. 
Jn this manner did we sppear as having recognivod the 


protesting at this time against the recognition of an' 
tony end Fume bing Hh a he daputedmaosy 
in Spain, of putti WD & cOn- 
stittion in that ooaairy. Pe 

This is the second memorable epoch in Mr. Canning’s 
farsign policy —the second period in that diplomatic ble} 
wi 


If our government at last stood in a position worthy of 
the strength and the intellect of the ‘aati it represented, 
that position was, nevertheless, one that required for its 
maintenance the nicest Eorene of dignity with for- 
given, none 

timidly submitted to. Spain and Portugal, long } 
and hostile, were marshalled under two hostile and jarring 
opinions. The most powerful, backed by fiiendly and kin- 
dred. armies, was likely to invade the weaker ; and that 
ease we seco bound to cabo! by on iscesalste allan 
step manifesting the feelings of King Fer- 
dinand’s government was 8 refusal to recognise the Por- 
Regency established at King John’s death ; but 
matters were certain not fo stop here. Portuguese 
deserters ware soon received in Spain, and allowed to arm; 
nsy, were furnished with arms by Syanish authority, for 
the purpose of being eent back as invaders into their native 
country. Even Spanish troops, in more then one instance, 
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hoatilely entered Portugal, oe 
serupled at no Talechosde he that might Tight etelel si 
ing over their deceitful assurances and unfriendly 





wi were 
Seen: and the most solemn cep pn ang 
herself that these very troops should be dispersed, and 
their chief arrested. The crisis for action seemed now to 
have arrivel; for England was bound, ez I have said, by 
treaty, to defend Portugal Sa a Pome ands 
forei wer was in instance clear! 
crs, a 


from the dangerous obligation to which we stood 
i yg ry  mt e He e 
upon public opinion, both at home and abroad, which hold 
we had at last obtained, and to abandon the moral power 
which, if & contest did arise, would be the main portion 
of our atren; _ oe gnome to comply with the 
request of eso government for saccour (that 
request was ote es made), and to send a British 
fores to Portugal was, no doubt, an evant pat mags be 
the commencement of a general war. Of all 
hesitating, shuffling policy would have been worst 
Had it been adopted, Spain, or those who then governed 
Spain, would have proceeded to more violent and irre- 
mediable acta—acts to which we must have submitted 
with the grossest dishonour, or resented with the smallest 
chances of success, 


XU. 
At this moment, 12th December, 1828, Mr, 
Commons, 
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“T understand, inderd, that in some quartcm it has 
been imputed to his Maj fo manoatony: Aba an. arian: 


Paelay intervened the 
determination to give assistance to Rae the 
carrying of that determination into effect. But how 
stands the fact? On Sunday, the 3rd of this month, wo 
received from the Portuguese ambessador @ diroct ond 
formal demand of assistance against a hostile aggression 
Hom Besta, Our answer was, that although romours had 

us throngh France of this event, his Majosty'a 

government had not that accurate information—that 

official and precise intelligence of facts on which it could 
pro ly found an application to Parliament. It was onl: 

Friday night that this precise information arrit 

on a Setar his Majesty's confidential servants came to 

Sunday that decision received the sanction 

ty 5 on Monday it ‘was commnnicated to both 

I Piamests and thie day, sir, at thia hour in 
rag pang perenep ling ape 
on ied march for embarkation.” 

could tatty Cond hoon os possesses all the qualitics of oratory. an/ 

wwe heen delivered withont exciting a burst 

rps $0 again, when the Minister, his voice 
spre ing is Rens tat chee ad Dn foe Sano 
the benches where eat the representatives of the great 
monarela who, bnt a short time helen, Gesited ut power 


none “We go to ant the 
anierd of dent of Engiand well-] non haiglte Lisbon. 
‘Where thet standard ia planted, forei dominion shalt 


not come,” @ thrill ran through the assembly at these simple 
‘but ominous words. My conviction, indeed, was that thia 
speech must throughout have produced as Brest an effect 
iting te it does, even now, in reading; bat I was 
ing the’ cites, dey, with {ieot whe, en being @ 
, Waa present at the debate; and he fold 
pai gorge , and that with the exception of one or 
ey such as those I have cited. there was a want 
elasticity and flow which distinguished Mr. Can- 
Sage heppiee efforts. 
Te ia potable that not having had time, amidst tho 
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‘business which the step he was taking had creat 
prepare himself sufficiently, he had the air of being 
Prepared, and, according to my friend, only rose to hi 
height as an omtor, when he made that 
allus‘on to the position which England then held between 
conflicting principles, like us between conflicting 
winds; and when again, in , defending the course he 
had adopted during the recent ich expedition, he thus 





fet 





elevated his hearers to a ion of the grandeur of his 
views, and the mingled and audacity of his 
conduct, “If France occupied Spain, was it necessary, in 


order to avoid the consequences of that oconpation, that 
we sbonld blockade Cadiz? No: I looked spother way; 
I sought the materials of ocenpation in ancther hemis, 
Contemplating Spain meh as her ance-tors had 

her, I resolved that, if France had Spain, it should not be 
Spain with the Indies; I called New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the old.” 


XIV. 

Bot the Minister of Foreign Affairs displayed talents far 
Teyond those of the mere orator on this eae He took 
& step which was certain to incur the displeasure and 
excite the hostility of a powerful party throughout 
Europe, ny who might have felt themselves obli 
by honour to take this step would have done so with a 
am fod afer nit, endesvouring Nef perme of 

‘umanity to deprecate anger of the hi, Personages 
they mae ‘offending, Such men, exciting no aympe A 
creating and maintaining no allies, encouraging the at 
ond justif;ing the insulta of all enemies, would have placed 
their country in a false and pitiful position, where, power- 
less and compromised, ie yo ve stood bigot 
opponents, ex ce, tempting; 
weekness. But pe Seti know dats bia ’ 
must be played boldly, and that the great art 
moderating opponents consists in gaining friends. 


Mr. Canning, then, neither flinched nor faltered. In 
Yenturing upon 8 measure which aroused the anger of so 


aeRE 
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many powerful foes, he made those foes aware that if we 
were assailed because, in fulfilment of treaties, we marched 
to the defence of a country which was attacked on account 
of its liberal institutions, England would gather beneath 
her standard all those who loved liberty throughout 
Enrope. Our country was on the verge of contest with 
the most potent sovereigns. Our minister neither pro- 
voked nor quailed before those sovereigns, but finaly 
6 if such a contest did arise, it would be a 
contest in which many of the governments cager to pro- 
yoke it might expect to find. side by uide with our soldiers, 
6 a few of their own people—a contest in which, were 
Englishmen forced to @ part, they would not shrink 
from taking the part that the brave and irve 
dexendants of men who had suffered for their relizion at 
the stake, and adjudged their monarch to tho scaffold. 


British troope, then, were at last acnt in sid of Portugal; 
no other troops opposed them ; the oxpeditiun was # 1eceus- 
fal; and from tee moment Mr. Cunning was pointed to 
us the first statesman of his time; and (treat Mritsin— 
without having excited war or produced revolations, 
following a course conformable to her interesta, her history, 
and her character, backed by the sympathy of tho free, 
and guarded by the reverence and affection of the 
intelligent; having shed no blvod, having exluusted no 
treasure, having never uttered a word that our nation did 
not echo, nor Som bepparunge werd that had been 
uttered—stood before the world in a yet more exalted and 
noble situation than even at that moment when Napuloon 
fled from Waterloo, and the British dram was beating in 
the streeta of Paris. 

‘This is the third epoch in Mr. Canning’s conflict wilh 
the crusaders against constitutional principles. I have 
described the measures by which that ict lad been 
supported. It would be difficult to point out any stronger 
measures that & country, placed in similar circumstances, 
could have taken. Mr. Canning, acting with force 
and spirit, bed acted without exaggeration. He had not 
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said, “I will wage war with certain imions ;” he had 
not iold the sovereigns of Troppac, Layinch, a 

“ Because you commit aggreasion and injustice, I will do 
the same; use enter into a war against Liberal 
government, I wili forthwith arm the people of my 
country against all governments of 9 ature.” 
Representing e state which did not wish to give the law, 
but which would not receive it, he neither cringed nor 
threatened, s Pabliah, viet, docteives: ood, ls xis: 
course you may,” was language 's great 
sata, fil lap my yey szoog 1 Ue 
interests and treaties of my country with eq indepen- 


guint, posses pc ral te po hoger mops Be 
oy , because no res} 
their contact ; eoalie France maintained herself in Spain 
under the hopo that those colonies would furnish an 
indenniity for the money she had é in re-establish 
despotivm in Spain itself ; ‘ecanse Haglan, at the head 
constitational governments, found it necessary to check 
the moral influence of the Holy Alliance, at the head of 
The he mperston of Brasil from Porlagal 

yu was 
negotiated, since the struggle between the mother country 
and her ancient but emancipated possession, was unfavour- 
able to British commerce, emberrassing to British 
intinonce, and adverse to the general policy it was 
found expedient, as I have maid, to puraue in Spanish 


Thus British were sent even ostentationaly to 
Ligbou, since Mr. ing would not for a moment 
countenance the belief that England would shrink from 
her engagements to the weakest ally, although the form 
of government adopted by that ally was contrary to the 
Bestiotla® opénions of the seowk powsetal contedemey in the 
world, 

And here it is especially to be remarked that a policy 
which, re; tsa whole bears eo decided an appessance, 
and which was certain to produce so considerable an effect, 
offers hardly a single po:nt where the suocess was doubtful, 
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or the peri it. Developing itself, like that game 
where Ragtity winner advances gradually but surely, 
each piece protected by another through a series of moves, 
our policy only become conspicuous by the last move 

ich obtained its victory. 

Our treaties with Buenos Ayres, with Mexico, snd 
Columbia, guarded as were by our own previous 
declarations, and also important declaration of the 
American President, only expose us to a useless and 
insignificant exhibition of dit . 

e severance of Brazil from Portugal, as long as 
Portugal was a consenting party, could with little decancy 
be objected to by an indifferent powor ; the concession of a 
charter to Portugal, coming from the sovereign of Portugal 
himeelf, Pie - act which eating de coal for the 

ivine right of kings to do w’ ‘y thought proper, 
could not well oppose and finally, tho expel ou of 
British to Lishon—sent out at the time when the 
nome of “ Mr. Canning” had become the millying word of 

and “England” herself tho rallying word of 
the free and the intelligent throughout the world, de- 
manded also under circumstances too well known to be 
disputed, and authorised by treatie: which Lad always Len 
acknowledged, and to which, from the very commencement 
of bis administration, Mr. Canning had culled attention— 
resolutely as it waa announced, gallantly ax it was made, 
and im it a8 its impression on the public mind was 
sure to could hardly ave been resented with propriety 
vil advantage, On each occasion the a made 
is stand at the happiest opportunity aud ou the strongest 
Abandoning, it is true, all direct resistunce to 
and to the prmciples she maintained—where such 
resistance must have Leen made with great peril, antl with 
Laberge yronbehen eipiprirongr tomes bolt 
nee. ar principles @ system of opposition whi 
exhibited ‘taolf By a ‘atiely of ruocemive. acts each BY 
itself little likely to be dangerous, and all in their com- 
bination certain to be effective. Tn fhe fiw piace, tated 
of meeting the enemy on a ground undermined by fictions, 
and where « large military force, inconsistent with the 
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nature of our means, would have been necessary, he carried. 
the quarrel ixto = new hemisghers, and plecci it on. 5 
question which, mistress of had the 
undoubted ie ids ly, when a British 
army was sent to the continent, it was sent not on grounds 
which might merely bo { i bat for reasons which 
were obligatory ; whi people to whose aid it marched. 
—open to the ocean, animated by hereditary j 

egutnst theis neighbours, secastomed to British f 
and confident in British assistance—were the people whom 
we wore most likely to be allowed to suocour with im- 
wee 


ing of chance and fortune, no doubt, was mingled 
in the happy conduct of these events, as is the case in all 
human affairs ; but there is visible a steady and impreasive 
will, tempering and ruling them throughout; the mind 
and spirit of a man, who was capable of forethought, 
governed by precaution, and prompt in decision. 
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FROM THE BEGINNING OF MR, CANNING'S POPULARITY 48 
FOREIGN MINISTER TO HIS DEATH. 


‘Mr. Cxnning’s position—Altered tone of opposition —Favour of King — 
Death of Duke of York and of Lard Liverpool —Strugee for the Preodership 


Ix ig needless to say that @ policy which raised England 
Teka te wou wenn ieee 
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there represents before other monarcha the fame, the 
Power She chanaeler of the nation be rales; he xis ex 
Tipes, 


falls a it falls, 

George IV., whatever his faults, waa not without talent 
or ambition. “In early life he wished to distinguish hi 
nelf in military service abroad, and when, on this baing 
denied he entered mure deeply than discreetly into 
politics at it was the desire for ity which 
connected him with the it He still remembered. 


forward re champions of Royalty and order, til he 


the 

“T have heard your Majesty often say #0,” replied the 
Duke, drily.* We wos coy then for ME. Conning to 
* This story was related by Sir Roundell Palmer in his address 
to the jury in the trial of Ryves 9. the Attorney-General, I do not 
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i George hi co! x Canming’s policy hi policy, 
Mr. Canning slws to his Majesty, when the 
popolarity his administration beoame apparent, as if he 
only followed Sgeraarpien eR UTE Wig 


gent master. 
I should omit sian causes of favour, if I did not 
think them lustrate the charatier of the 


Se kf waning at icy, gave to the 
which ere In the 
reatnars scapsteat at he neha cea vot & evsrlinn ‘or 
a man of the world. Living, as I havo already stated, in 
the midst of a small clique of admirers, and little with 
society at large, he bis remarkable powers of 
pleasing to his own act. He had determined, however, on 
gaining IV's goodwill, or, at all events, on van- 
qniahing hi and ho saw at once that this was to 
foes rnthor ‘ndely than dey and that it could 
best be done by tho favour £f thoee ladies of the 
court whom the King saw most frequently, and spoke to 
most unreservedly. These were Lady Conyngham and 
Madame de Lieven. For Lady Conyngham George IV. 
had a sort of chivalric devotion or attachment; Madame 
de Lieven he liked and appreciated az tho lady who hed 
the greatest knack of seizing and understanding his wishes, 
and making his court agreeable. Slic was a murician, and 
he was fond of music; she had corres) nia ot every 
capital in Europe, and knew all the gossip as well ag 
the most im it affuirs that ayitated Paris, St. Poters- 
burg, and Vienna, and he was amused by foreign gossip 
and interested in foreign affairs, Her opinion, moreover, 
ie and eg 1 oe in Sy ole 
w, and 


9 


‘ees 


know whones Sir Roundell derived the anecdote, bnt I think it ss 
well to say, in favour of its authenticity, that I Inard it thirty yearn 
ago from & person who waa preseat on the occasion, and that it las 
been recorded for twenty-six years in my MS. 
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one, pleased the Marchionesa, 
ho mr nts wlinguen of tia 1 ing even 
the most private acts of hi 
cognisance. x 

An aneodote of the time is worth recording, since it 
connected itself with the recognition of the Spanish 
colonies, and the subsequent elevation of the minister to 
whom this important ect was due. 

Lady Conyngham hed been supposed in early life to 
have greatly admi {Goene was np sean, 1 shoal 7; 
attached to this admiration) Lord Ponsonby, then 
finest gentleman of his day. Lord Ponsonby, who had 
Jong been absent returned from the Ionian 


Talands, where he had e small office, not a little 
desirous to get a better place than the ane he had quitted. 
the sary af th day) Lady Conpaghaan hited. Bo ix 
wl in- 
tavveting piece ae pao en anal the ear of the 
monarch: the fri of old men_is very often as 
romantic as the love of men. His Majesty took to 
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Ceisaing st Heat cbteines sa inieeren. George IV, re- 
ceived him lyi oo eouol in & darkened root, Se Light 
@ paper. 

te te tho mote? Tam very ill, Mr. Canning.” 
“J shall not occupy your Majesty for more than five 
minetes. It is vary desi: 98 your Majesty knows, to 
send Envoys, without delsy, to the States of South 
America, that are about to be ised.” 


Wish mo to attond to?” 
From that moment, raid the person who told me this 


, Mr. 's favour rose more and more rapidly.” 

it in mentioning Lady Con: and Ms de 
Lieven, as having been use to Mr, Canning, I 
mention Doctor . Knighton. Yot, I 


were 
sorhe aid of this ki statesman could have got current 
affairs carried on with due regularity, or initiated any 
policy that required the Royal 

To. 


‘The moment was now at hand, when the extent of this 
support was to be tested ; when, in short, it was to 
"The correctness of this atory hea been questione’ hy a corm 
epondent to the Times, who signs “A.W. C." 1 heard it from a 
person much in the intimacy of George IV. and Mr. Canning, and 
noted it when I heard it as curious ; but I give it as gossip, which, 
whether true or false, illustrates the notions of the timo, and is nut 
incompatible with what is said by “A. W. ©.” himself. 


i 
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ved ‘Bliva party mus to bo, prolcnicot in the Gatfock 
and Eldon party was to be t in the Cabmet. 
The difference in feeling opinion between the two 
par Rgds pete me ahha pnt ag 
the only question on which the members of the mmo 
Governmout were allowed to disagree (according to the 
ci og peg ry 
tholic Emancipation, so it was on the Catholic 
pation guest westion that each tried its rtrength a, 


. the preceding the Emancipationista or] 
obtained a majority in of Commons, and would 


have had only a small majority against them in the House 
of Lords, but for the apech of the Duke of York, heir- 
presumptive to the throne, who declared that he was, and 
ever would be, a determined supporter of the Protestant 
Principles iples of oxclusion, maintained by his late father. 
are aeons that this declaration was made 


on an understanding with the King, who thot thought that he 
would thus fortify his own Tate to ts Gath become 
for the last twenty Sears, host no. the Cetbotics and elga 
deter Canning and his friends from pushing forward too 


eagerly a matter on which they must expect to encounter 
the opposition of two successive sovereigns. 

On the 5th of January, 1827, however, the Duke of 
York died; and though during ‘hia ines he strongly 
advised his brother to form an anti-Catholic Administration 
—-without which, he said, Catholic Emancipation must ere 
long be grantod—the counsel, though it had distressed 
George Iv. considerably, had ‘not sian) for his 

ene, AS as he it, $b 

Hae alice which would dineaee rs disorder the mes 
of Lip social life, an well aa that of public air, The 
Duke of York's influence on George IV., moreover, was 
that of personal contact, of a living man of honest and 
sterling character, over a living man of weaker character ; 


it expired, therefore, when he 
Another death soon prices seep Lord Liver- 


pool es on Sn oer, 1827, and he died in 
This left the first situation in the Government 
vacant. ‘The moderator between the two conflicting 
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pestice yas no more, and « struggle as to the Premiership 


‘Mr, Canning was at this crisis seriously ill at Brighton: 
and we may conceive the agitation of his restleea maind, 
since Sir Francis Burdett’s annual motion on the Catholic 
Pd tip Saleen Poe His absence would, he 
knew, be misinterpreted literally rising from his bed, 
and under sufferings ‘which only ambtion and duty could 
have rendered supportable, he appeared to confront his 
enemies and encourage his followers in his place in the 
House of Commons, 

The debate was more than warm, and an encounter 
between the Master of the Rolls, Sir J. Copley, afterwards 
Lord Lyndharst, and the Recestary.or<t State for Foreign 
Affaira, was such as might rather from rival 
chiefs of hoetile factions, than from men ping to the 
same government, and professing to entertain on moat 
suljgots the same opinions, Finally, » majority of four 

inst Sir Francis Burdett. 

inet thia trial of strength, it was difficult for the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to insist upon the first place 
in 8 balanced cabinet, with » majority in bots Howes of 
Parliament against the party which he represented. 

‘When, therefore, the King consulted him subsequently aa 
to a new Administration, lie said : 

5 oe seomaneni you Mayeny, to Sirah an Semen 
stration wholly composed of who entertain, in 
respect to the the Boman Cathdlies, your Majesty's own 
opinions, 


This counsel could not be carried out; but it seamed 
disinterested, and forced George IV. to allow, after making 
the attempt, that it was i ble. The formation of 
@ Cabinet on the old terms of general comprehension thus 
became « necessity, and to that Government Mr. Cenning 


was indiapensable, But his naturally wished to 
pebain im i positon that ons not offe Sere 
colleagues, and Place come person opposed 
Catholics in rout tt vacant sitantion. This 
Mr. Canning would goer ie In serving under 
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distinguished from his youth, offered, ly as the death 
of Me Pit, the frst Gtastion in the Stats and who, an 


the head of a government retaining of for 
many years, had enjoyed the ietone of ing it at 


his 
opinions, and on whom his own claims of could 
be naturally supposed to descend. ides, was 
My. Canning’s private friend, and agreed with him on 
almost every question, except the solitary one of Catholic 
Emancipation. 


ipation. 
‘Tt was clear, then, that if the successor to Lord Liver- 
pool shared Lord Liverpool's opinions on Catholic Eman- 
cipation, but did not sharo Lord Liverpool's other opinions, 
and waa more or lew adverse to Mr. Canning instead of 
being particularly attached to him, this would make a great 
change as to Mr. Cannmg's position in the Administration, 
and a great chango as to the general character of the 
Administration itvelf. Mr, Canning, therefore, could not 
Sahamis to ce chanepo witnont deme ig his policy and 
ing himrelf. was to be or nobody ; 
the man to lend a party, not the hack of any that 
Siero Jum the acinar we reality 
power, 
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the ear of the nation, “he could never consent io « military 
Premier.” In the meantime, the that had been 
going on in the Cabinet and the was pretty 


v 

A serious contest thus commenced. The different 
eas through which this contest wax conducted may 
us be given, On the 2kih of March, the King fint 
spoke to Mr, Canning in a direct and positive mauner an 
to filing up Lord Liverpool's vacancy. Betwoen tho 31st 
of and the 6th of Anil affairs remained in muponso, 
On the 3rd and 4th Mr. Guuning and the Duke of 
Walli mot; and on the 5th, by the desiro of the 
latter, Mr. Canning saw Mr. Pool; tho result of these 
an different rere being a] pereuysion on the part 
. Canning that it was hoped ho wonld himself suggest 
that the Prewsicrhip chould be offered to the Duke of 
eine. On tho 9th Mz, Peal again raw Mr. Canning, 
the Xing’s desire, and opeuly stated that “ tho Duke of 
ellington'’s appointment would solve all difficulties.” 
On the 1Uth Mr. Canning, not hacing assented to this 
suggestion, was empowored to form the new Admini- 


Tho events Stich fallowed aro wellknown, On 
recei King’s commands, Mr. Canning immediately 
requested the services of all his former to some 
of whom his application could only have & mere 
matter of form. For this reason the surprise affected at 
many of the answers received appears to me ridicalons. 
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Mr, Canning ond his friends would havo retired, if the 
Duke of Wellington had been made Premier; and the 
Duke of Wellin; and hie friends retired when Mr. 
Canning was made Premier. 
Nothing was more simple than the tender of those 
resignations which were received with such artificial 
setonishment; and more absurd than the cant 
Aocusations which were ma sgninat those who tendered 
them of abandoning the King, &, &, Nor wes the 
refutation of such accusations lew idle than their pro- 
pagation. It might not be true that the Ministers 
met in @ room, and said, “We will conspire, o you shall 
ition, and I will send in mine.” But 
is qu da tt it they had common motives of action, 
each understood what those motives were, that as a 
tedy they had Jong acted in univon, that as a body they 
intended to continue s0 to act. In every representative 
So ante cere band in this manner together, 
they do 20, and we have 
oa Seats sees of Whig secession, 
an in order to find the same aconsation as foolishly 
raised, and the samo denial as falsely given.” 


But although the resignation of the Duke of Wellington 
at i tw eat ei, when te mate of Un 
W arrangement became fully known, the mere fact of 
Mr, Canning having beon comaissioned to form a. govern- 
ment was not at once taken as the proof that he would 
possess the power and dignity of Prime Minister. 
The Duke of Wellington more particularly seemed 
determined to consider that nothing as to a Premier was 


* Lord Townsend being dismissed in 1717 from the Lord Lien- 





tenancy of Ireland, at the of Lord Sunderland, the whole 
of Lord Townsend's y in the Cabinet at that time, including 
‘Walpole, resigned. ey Wero attacked in much the same way ae 


the Dake of ‘Wellington ‘was attacked in 1827, and thought it neoes- 
sary to defend themuelves in the stme manner, hough ‘there is no 
doubt that they did resign expressly for the parpose of oust 
government which th taght conld nok go on atonoct thes, 

the end they eocmeeded —See .—See Coxe's “ Memoirs of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole,” page 107, 
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decided, and lied to Mr. ‘ing’s announce- 
Sts te we deepal to fea ox hiniloon tion, by 
Tef'shonla wieh to know who the person is whom you 
intend to propose to his Majesty as the head of the 
Government.” 
To this question Mr. Canning replied at once: 

“ Forel, Office, April 12, 1827. 

“ My pra Dong or WEiimeron, 

“J believed it to be so generally understood that 
the King usually entrusts the formation of an Administra 
tion to the indtvidual whom it is his Majesty's gracious 
Plonware to plage of Sie bead of 't, thes ¥ id not occur to 
me, when I communi 


the answer to your Grace's letter; but from the nature of 
the subject, I did not like to forward it, without havi 
Prarionsly submitted it (together with your Graces 
to his Majecty, 
“Hyer, my Duke of Wellington, your Grace's 
sincere and faithful servant, 
(Signed)  “QGzonaz Casmnra.” 
The Duke of Wellington’s retirement from offics and 


from the command of the army immediately followed, and 
now the whole anti-Catholic party definitely seceded. 


VI 


At cooler moment such an event might have seriously 
startled George IV., but the pride of the Sovereign 
overcame the and doubts of the politician. “He had 
fie Miswec, 2 weiaey ocenng in the Pram 6 

ry in ip, & 

i individual to be Prime Minister. It was hi 
clear right to select the Prime Minister. Who was to 
have this nomination? The Duke of Newcastle forsooth |” 
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‘Thus spoke those of his circle whom Mr. Canning had 

had the adireas to i 

Nor did he hi shrink from his new itustion. His 

@ppointment was announced on the very night it took 
and another writ issued for the borough of Harwich, 

Srisise hieots thet sang. Cxcomed the Howse of Comamcne. 

Thus he became et once the Minister of the people of 
land, They ani anxiously asked themeelyes whether he 
maintain hi in this position ? 





i ae ea ce 

e ic claims, sent in his resignats ignit 

what in the reign of James I. would have Toon ealled & 

good Sextoh reason for doing s0, namely, he did not think 
Government could last. 


The manner of filli the situation thus vacated 
might also have tel Tord Malvillos scruples. On 


Mr. Canning’s jonotion with this section of politicians 
brought to it a great additional force. 

Nor was this all His brilliant genius rallied round 
him all those in Parliament and the country who had 
enlightened ideas and feelings, and were desirous 
to see England at the of civilization, and, whether in 
her conduct towards foreign nations or at home, exhibiting 
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interest in the well-being and Secrenent of mankind. 
tdltergy dete eaay nject were in no wise 
igaine igaage. 

“Ts it not,” mid he on one occasion, when defending 
‘Mr, Huskison’s Free Trade poliey—‘is it not the same 
doctrina and spirit now parsecuting my right honourable 
friend which in former times stirred wp persecution i 
the best benefacturs of mankind ? it not the same 
doctrine and spirit which ewbittered the lite of Targot? 
Is it net a doctrine and a spirit such a thos which have 
at all times been at work to stay public ndvanccment and 
roll back the tide of civilization? A doctrine and a spirit 
actuuting the minds of little men who, incapable of 
reaching the heights from which alone extended views of 
humun nature can be taken, console and revenge them- 
welvea by culumniating aud misrepresenting those who 
have toiled to such heights for the advantage of mankind. 
Sir, I have uot to learn thet there js a faction in this 
country—I mean, not a political faction; 1 shonld rather 
perhupa have snid a sect, wmall in numbers and powerless 
in might, who think that ull advances towards umprove- 
ment are retrogradations towards Jacobinism. eRe, 
Persons seem to imagine thet unler no possible circum- 
stances can an honest man cudeavour to een bos omy 
upon & line with the progrees of political knowledge, 
to adupt its course to the varying circumstances of the 
world, Such an attewpt is branded oa an indication of 
mischievous intentions, as evilence of a design to sap the 
foundations of the greatness of the country.” 


Again. whilst avowing himself the pupil and disciple 
of Mr. Pitt, he thos beautifally expresses himself : 

©1¢ ia singular to olverve how ready some people are to 
admire in a yreat man the exceptiona to the general rula 
of his conduct mther than the rale itself. Such perverse 
worship is like the idulatry of Larbarous nations, who can 
see the noonday splendour of the sun without emotion, but 
who, when be is im eclipse, come forward with hymna and 
eymbals to adore him. there are thore who venerate 
‘Mix. Pitt less in the brightness of his meridian giory, than 
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under his partial obscurity, and who on him with 
the fondest admiration when he bas ecesed to shina,” 

Tn this manner, by his spirit, eloquence, and abilities, 
ho brought public opinion round in such » manner that it 
even accommodated itself to his personal position, bringing 
forwanl into the light his personal views as the populer 
ones, and throwing those which had formerly been popular, 
bat which he did not sy into the shade, The great 
constitutional questions hitherto debuted were for a tine 
lot sight of, and party epirit, as Mr, Baring stated, 
leaving its other and more acewtomed topics, seemed for 
the fit time to display itvelf on snbjects simply relating 
to the commerce and mercantile policy of the country, 


Vu. 


At first the adberents of the Duke of Wellington were 
like the Mtoyal emigraute from the old French army at tho 
period of the great Revulation. They thought no officers 
could be found fitted to take their places, But when the 
saw another government formed, and formed of materi 
which, if they could be grudually monliled together, would 
constitute a coapation of yobd and previa permanent 
endurance, their feelings were marked by all thut violenco 
and injustice bie are nanny displayed by nen who 
mnexpectedly lose a . Canning was a renegade 
for quitting’ his oll Political friends to. join the Whiga ; 
the Whigy were renegades for alandoning their old 

olitieal principles to join Mr. Canning. Party runcour 
Toa not the ecandour to acknowledge that if the opinions 
of Mr, Canning on Catholic Emancipation were sufticicnt 
to uliennte from him the great bulk of the Conservatives, 
it way natural that tho-~e opinions should attach to bim 
the great I ulk of the Liberals, To the attacks of Ins own 

, Which he called “the barking of his own turnspity,” 

. Cunning was sufficiently indifferent ; but there was 
one voice lifted up aguinst him, the irony of which pcteed 
hix Froud heart deeply. Alone and stately, Land Grey, 
who had long v himself the great Whig leader, 
now stood stripped of his followers, and with little dis- 
position to acknowledge the ascendency of another chief 
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tain. Contempt was the terrible weapon with which he 
assailed his Saas cake lng ood oles cade 
great aristocratic ie position and a long and consistent 
career, he bgsints look down upon as a sort of 
adventurer ; ao He foc ot the ree measures the most op- 
we to the civil ii people ; now spouting 
Fron phmees which he had no intention — realise nov now 
advocating ihe claims i the Cathohes in glowing 
and now aban loning em Wi! qq 
deeds ; and finally dressing himself up in yon pt 
and stratting Uefore the palilic as the author of a ae 
policy the error. of which he cast off upon his colleagues, 
the merits of which, with equal meanne-s and unfairness, 
he took wholly to himself, 
If all that Lord (irey enid could have heen completely 
justified (which it could ‘not) ; if all that Lord Grey ait, 
repeat, had been cutirely just (which it was not), the 
gpecch which contained it would still have been ill-timed, 
and impolite, Mr. Canning represented at prot memuent 
thoso liberal ideas which the aah were prepared 


entortuin, He wan encirchd Soot 

empathy, and was therefore in he = and at 
am apeuking of, the natural head of the Liberal party. 

The great necessity of the moment was to save ‘hat ent 

from defeat, and give it an advanced position, from wl 

it might mmeh further forward in tho natural cone 

events. Tf Mr, Canning's pars hod not obtained 

Lord Grey would _never had a perty capable 

inhenting it. 1f Mr. Canning had not become 

Minister when he did, Lord Grey would not have ex 

Prime Minister three years afterwards, 

The public, with ‘that plain common sense which 
diatinguumler most of its jolgments, made allowances for 
the hanghty nubleman’s , but condemned its exhi- 
bition. Moreover, the charge of Lord Londonderry, 
who, as his brother's representative, accused Mr. 
of baying forsaken that brother's policy, was more than s 
counterpoise to Lord Grey's accusation that one Ft 
Secretary was uo better than the other. Nor did 
stop to exemine with minute criticism every act 
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stateaman who had lived in changeful times, and who was 
then supporting a policy at home favourable to our trade, 
and carrying out a policy abroad which inspired affection 
for our name and reverence for our power. 

I have as yet purposely confined my observations to 
those events which were connected with Spain and Portugnl, 
and the struggle we had entered into against tho Holy 
Alliance in regard to thov countries; because it was there 
that Mr. Canning’s talents had been most displayed, and that 
their consequences had been moxt im; it. But we are 
not to limit our review of hiy uct merely to thee 
qnestions. 

Tt was not merely in Spain or in Portugal that England 
jpstified her statenman’s prond pretension to hold over 
nations the umpires recptre, and to maintuin, os the 
modiatrix between extremes, the peace of thy world. Such 
was the reputation which thia statesman had obtained, 
even amongst those against whom his policy had been 
directed, that the Ewpcrur Alexauder, diygusted with the 
irresolution of all his other long, credited allies, turned at 
last to Mr. Canning, es the only one capably of taking o 
manly and decided purt in the rcttlement of a question in 
which his power was to be gnarded ayuinst on the one 
hand, and the feelings of his nets and tho traditions of 
his empire, were to be consi on the other, 


‘The affairs in the East during tho last few years require 
& narrative which, though rapid, may suffice to account 
for the alliance into which at this tame we entered. 

In 1521 broke out the Greek insurrection. Snppressed 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, where it originated, it soon 
acquired strength in the (reck islands and the Morea, 
Exceeses were natural on both sides, and committed by 
= eat eacttinie guiermined to maintain ma pomer, 
an the sul ited oue, struggling to w off its 
chaina. The Grook Patsiarch was aster at Constan- 
tinople, and a series of ea batcheries succeuded and 
secoompanied this act of slaughter. 

By these events Russia was placed in a peculiar and 

25 
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i itis "Bhe could not oountenance i 
perused vane ake peepee apa 
aire act Besar gag ey 

a jects of the Porte 





estublinhment of the Greck Church, the safe exercise of 
the Christian religion, were in«isted wy The indis- 
criminate masrecre of Christians. and ccenpation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia by Turkish troops, were loudly 
condemned. A reply within the time fixed not having 
‘beon given to fhe note Fe which these comes were 
ox) the Russian Ambassador quitted Constantinople, 
page seemed imminent, : 

Bat it was tho desire of Anstria and England especially 
to prevent war, and their joint representations finally 
succeeded in penmeding the Sultan to satisfy the Russian 
demands; cmequently, shortly alter Mr. Canning’s go- 
cession to office, the Groek churches were rebuilt. and the 
Princiywlities evacuated, whilo wanton outrages against 
the Rayah population were punished with due justice and 
soverity. 

Tusa, however, now made new reqnests; even these, 
throngh the negotiations of the Iritish ambassador at 
Constantinople, were complied with; and, finally, after 
some lesitutions and preyurications, the cabinet of Bt, 
Peteusburg renewed its diplomatic relations with the 

orte. 


Btill it was not difficult to perceive thet all the diffar- 
ences hitherto arranged were slight in comparison with 
those which must arise if the Greek strnggle long continued 
unsettled. In ordinary times, indeed, we shrink Lefore the 
possibility of a power (whose empire, however wide, conquest 
would long keep cemented) establishing itself across the 
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whole of , and holding on either side, here at the 
si St the Balae, ere oa, tovs af the Mediscrenams 


which sobey unlikel : iy theory epee (is 
which ap] not unlikely to carry through Porsia ( 
vernor of which would be merely one of her satrapa) 
Forde rand destruction toour Indian empire. In ordinary 
times this gigantic vision, when seen but dimly and at a 
distance, has more than once alarmed our guvernment and 
excited our uation. Brit the tanly straggle of that race 
for in dence, to whose geniug and spirit we owe our 
earliest of freedom—a stragele in which we were 
calle] upon to side with Groeks fighting for Liberty, with 
Christians contending for Chuiistianity, hod awakened 
feelings which overwhelmed all cnstonmry considerations. 
A paramount enthusiawn, to which » variety of eansex, and 
especially the verses of our great and iaduonable poct, 
were contributing, had seized upon the public nnd, and 
was destined for » while to be omnipotent, Guanlel by 
that enthnsiaam, » Fins might have planted her eagles 
q e walls Con i , if had appeare.| as 
TC cela 


"ol uodly, mudd gnlihe men," 


which had at last “exchangol tho plasish sickle for the 
sword,” and it is doubtful whether an Euslish Minister 
could have found a Parlwinent that would at that mowent 
have sanctioned lus defence of the Muhometan power. 


x. 

Mr. Cunning, then, had cither to allow the ussan 
cabinet to pursue its unavowel policy uncontrolled, or to 
limit its action by conwoctings himself with the pohey which 
it proferaed. contest, it was evident, after the first 
succes-es that had attended the Porte’s revoltel subjects, 
would not be allowed to terminate in their subjugation. 
With the co-operation, or without the co-operation of 
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Great Britain, the Morea was certain to be wrested from 
the Tarke. To stand by neutral, calm spectators of what 
was certain to take place waa to love our consideration 
squally with the Ottoman empire and with Christian 

arope, aud to give to the ‘Government which acted alone 
in this emergency, as the representative of an univerral 
fecling, an almost ‘universal prestige. Bat if our interference 
war oxpcdlient, the only qnestion that could arise was as 
to the time ond manner of our 

As early as 1X24 Count Nesselrode bad bed a plan for 
pacing Grvvee in the situation of the Principalities of the 

ube, and the great of Europe were invited to 
cmsider the salyect. ir. Cauning was not averse to 
thin project; but le hoped little Som the siceosiaas 
counsels uf the five or six governments called npon 
accept it; more especially as both Greece aod ‘Tork 
to whorn it had became accidentully known, were exrualy 
disaatinfied ; and he was therefore very properly unwillin; 
to hind hin’ government by a share in conferences whi 
he foresaw were doomed to be frnitless. In short, the 
uegutiators met and separated, and the negotiation failed, 


But, in the meantime, affairs had been becomi orery 
day more and more interesting and critical, On t! 
hand the sympathy for the Greeks had been increased by by 
the uneapected resolution they had displayed; i Fda had a 
loan, 8 xovermnent, and able a ent enterprising 
hud entered mto their service. was Senta 
fe tee ce Tek on tio other be ts Couns 
army of Ibrubim Pusha bad uchieved cracl triumphs, and 
& great purt of the Moreu, devastated and depopulated, bad 
submitted to his ania 

During thew events the Czur Alesander died; and for 
some little time there was hesitation in the Imperial 
counsels, Alexander's eucccssor, however, 200n ued 
the policy which his accession to the empire inter- 
rapted. and propositions (not unlike those formerly con- 
tem led) were now submitted to our Minister, proy Propositions 

e carrying out of which Great Britain 

_ alone to be combined. The circumstances of the 
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mument zhowed that the period of action had arrived, and 
Mr. Canning no shrank from accepting 9 part 
which there a some hope of undertaking with 
wuccess. 

An alliance between two powers, indeed, afforded a fuirer 
chanée of fixmg upon a definite course, and maintaining a 
common understanding, than the various counacls amongst 
which union had previously been sought. The Cirecks 
also, who had formerly rejected all schemes of campromire 

‘May, 1826), now requested the yood offices of England 
obtaining a peace upon conditions which would have 
recognised the supremacy of the Sultan, and entaikd a 
tribute upon hin fonmer subject. Finally (und (his 
affords an interpretation to the whole of that pohey which 
prevailed in the British counsels, from the first to the last 
moment of negotiation), the treaty of ullianee into which 
Mr. Canning felt dinposed to enter, contained this 
condition : 

“That neither Russia nor Great Britain should obtain 
any advantage fur themselves in the urrangement of thore 

irs which they undertook to settle,” 

France became subsequently a party {0 this wchemie of 
intervention, and it was hoped that a confedvracy sv powerful 
would induce the Turks to snbmit quietly to the mennures 
which it had Leen determinod, ut all events (hy # weret 
article), if necessary, to enforce. 

But whilst these projects wero Leing carried ont, theo 

pes entertained, thut dread King, more potent than all 
ot! held his hand uplitted over the of the trinm- 
phont and still erdeut stateaman, 


Xt. 

On the 2nd of July Parliament had been prorogued ; 
on the 6th the triple alliance was signed. ‘This celebrated 
treaty was the last act of Mr. Canning’s official life. ‘The 
fatigues of the session, short as it had been, hnd bronght 
him near the goal to which the enterprising mind and 
assiduous ee of onr most eminent men Lei foo often 
prematurely lucted them, OF a: eusesp tility te 
the elightest word of good or evil keenly affected, and of 
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homan objects—was concentrated an 
ruffering, and endurance. His countenance 
more haggard, hix step more feeble, and his 
languid. Yet at this moment, at, inded, restless, 
he held in the opinion of the ea high and 
& josition as any public man ever en) 
roe ere 5c ar Bila ne 
wn. By the poop was 
=, faa ; on the Cention he was 
tutel ian of princi 
the peaceful and fortunate arbiter re 
reata. Abroad, one of the moat formidal 
united aguinst England had been silent 
cflorts, At home, the most powerfal coalition 
haughty aristocracy could form against himself 
succoufully defied by his eloquence and 
The foos of Don Miguel, in Portugal ; the enemies 
Iuguimtion in Spain; the fervent watchers 
dawn of civilization, which now opened on fl 
of the New World, and which promi i 
upon the region it moet favoured in anci 
American patriot, the Greek freedm 
thongh not the least interested (wl 
wrongs he had endured, the rights to which 
born, the links which should have joined him to, 
injustice which had severed him . the national 
Rerity of Great Britain), last of all, the Irish ‘Cathols, 
welt fondly and anxiously on the breath 
étatosman at the head of affairs His 
ious, indeed, for any one to believe it to be in danger. 
Tho wound, notwit ing, was gre, wl 
medicine had the power to cure. On 
the Prime Minister gave » diplomatic dinner ; 
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he was seized with thoas symptoms which betokencd a 
fatal crisis to be at hand. At this time he was at the 
Duke of Devonshire’s ville at Chiswick, where he had 
resided since the 2Uth of July, for the vake of greater 
quiet and purer air. The room in which he lay, and in 
which another as proud and generoux a spirit, that of Mr, 
Fox, had passed away, and towards which the eyes of the 
whole Liberal world were now tumed with agonizing sue- 
for five days, has since become a of pilgrimage, 
it is a mmall low chamber, once a kind of nurvery, dark, 
and opening into a wing of the building, which gives it 
the appearance of looking into 2 courtyard. Nothing can 
be more simple than its furmture or decorations, for it was 
chosen by Mr. Canning, who had always the greatest 
horror of cold, on account of its warmth. On ono side of 
the fireplace are a few bookxbelves ; oppowite tho foot of 
the bed is the low chimneypicce, and on it a small bronze 
clock, to which wo may taney tho weary and impatient 
sufferer often turning his eyes dung there bitter momenta 
in which he was paxing from the world which ho had 
filled with his name, and wax governing with his Project, 
Be 8 place fur repeating tho-e simple and touching ti 


A little rule, a Ietle sway, 
‘A suubewn on s winter's day, 
Is all the prond and myghty have 
Between the cine aud the graves” 


After passing some time in state of insensibility, 
during which the words “Spain and Portugal” were fre- 
quently ou his lips, on the 8th of August Mr. Canning 
euceunbed. His remains sleop in Westminster Abbey; a 
Peerage and « pension wero granted to hin family ; aud a 
statue is erected to his memory on the site of hw parlia- 
mentary triumphs, 


‘The generation amidst which Mr. Canning died, attendod 
his hearse, and crowned his fanerul with honours, What 
is the place he oughs to hold in the minds of future gene- 
tations of his countrymen ? 
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Past V. 


One must judy men by a reel and not vied) stnndud of maskind,— 
Cutten ao Bans rarer fuslt whee ma enbordete 
jon, —Hhe better qualities mm & supenor one —Netore 
Pinte. — uence ont own time fad ‘the succeeding one—Foresgn policy 
considered —Pinan, roanners, specimens of bis various abilities eloquence j 
art; and tum for diollery and satne—Stvle of spriking of devpatzhe.— 
Alway; young, aod myznng admiration and affection, even when provoke 

termute, 


Is eatimating the character of public men, the biographer 
or critic, sf he descend from the sublimity of unbounded 
panegynie, is often apt to elevate himself at the expense of 
the person of whom he ypeaks; and to treat with artificial 
severity any dereliction from that perfection of conduct 
which he sors nowhere attained. Thanks to this affected 
roverity or paltry envy, we have hardly great man left 
to wa, Bohnghruke is bothung. but @ quack; the elder 
Pitt only a charlatan ; Burke himeelf a declaimer and 9 
mune Fox an mnbitions politician out of ; all of 
which thing» these great men to @ certain were, 
‘being, still great men; and_ deserving the admiration of a 
posterity which can hardly hope to farnish their equals, 
“No one shoald write history,” said Montaigne, “ who 
has not himaclf served the State in some civil or military 
capacity.” By which this shrewd and iapestial observer 
meant, that nu man is fit to judge the luet of men of 
getion wie i pot bicneell» moan of oe oo can jl 
it proctically, accordmg to men ly are in 
world, and not accordmg to any imaginary theory which 
he may adopt in the obscure nook of his own chil 
corner, as to what they might and ought to be. 
“We are not,” says Cicero, “in the Republic of Plato, 
but in the mud of alas ;” and who have observed 
and meditated upon the vicissitudes of empires, will have 
eeen that such have risen or fallen according to the 
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pecan ee ore 
daring spirits, w y have produced. And where 
have gach eminent men existed without defecta? Human 
nature is too imperfect for us to to find extruordi- 

abilities and energies under constant control of 

Te hee th ho have read the preceding peges, the 

‘0 then, w! ve e ing dl 
whole of Mr. Canning’s career may be shortly summed up 
in the words of Lord Orford (Horace Walpule), who, 
peaking of Lord Chatham, suys 

“ His ambition wos to be the most illustrious man in 
the first country in the world, and he thought thet the 
eminence of glory could not bo sullied by tho steps to it 
being paued iregulariy ” (vl i. p. 243). 

the sume manner Canning was lens serupulons than 
he ahould have been to obtain power and fame. ut, in 
the most memorable of his life, he made a noble use 
of the one ‘and well deserved the other. Drsirous of 
office and distinction, he attached himeelf, on entering lifo, 
to that minister by whom office and distinction were moxt 
likely to be conierred. The circumstances of tho timo 
him not merely an apology, but a fair reason for 
doing this; still, thero weems no injastics in adding that, 
in ranging himsclf under the henner of tho great oom- 
moner’s great aon, he thonght of his own personal prospects 
as well as of the public interests. 

Mr. Pitt died; Mr. Canning was, as he declared him- 
self, henceforth without a leader. Some of hix opinions 
inclined him to unite with hia early friends and recent 

mnta (the Whigs), who then came into office; und 

it reema, he was on the point of doing, when, by 
sudden whirl of Fortune's the persons Le wns 
peceding from were jerked into power, and those he wns 
shout to join jerked out of it. A young man, conacions of 
his own abilities, and satisfied in hia own mind that, how- 
ever be might obtain influence, he would use it for the 
public advantage, he did not refuse a bigh situation from 
the party to which be still publicly belonged, in order to 


follow a just driven e Administration, and 
with ‘atch be bad bat begun to treat. 
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‘There are things to any in exense of this conduct, and I 
have said them ; but no one who wishes that Mr. Canning’s 
life had heen without s flaw, can do otherwise than regret 
that the statesman who made a0 many subsequent sacrifices 
for the Catholics, should have jomed, at this juncture, a 
Ministry which rullied its partisans under the ery of “No 


Popety 
{t is likewise to bo regretted that having eo frequent! 
en) his sonse of the it i Af Led Gants z 
be rhoald neresthele sre weasel Eres to, beers Ss 
subordiuate under hiro wl was mismanaging foreign 
affairs ; and, secondly, to serve as ® colleague with him 
when he was alike ing us abroad and misgoverning 
us at home. 

Dnring four years he did not shrink from the prossul- 
gation of any arbitrary edict—frora the suppression of any 
popular right ; and though I admit that many liberal and 
prudent persons (inflnenced, I cannot but think, by most 
exaggerated a; ions) considered that the 
measures wore necessary at that time to cuntrol a spirit of 
insurrection, which the mingled harshness and incapacity 
of the ruling Administration had provoked ; still, there 
& great diflerence between men who sanction bad laws 
which a bad government, in which they have had no share, 
may render momentarily necessary, and men who bri 
forward bad laws as the reault of a bad government whi 
as been curried on by themselves. 

It in hardly an excuse to say his errors were committed 
in an inferior situation, with the idea of rising to @ com- 
manding one; but, at all events, when he reached the 
eminence towerds which he had so long been toiling, he 
monde, as I have shown, the best use of that power whi 
had not always been sought for by the best meanr, Thus, 
from firet to last, we ece a man anxious to have power and 
to use it well; but 2s anxious to have it as to use it well 
‘That be was blamed and praised with exaggeration was 
natural; for amidst confronting arrays he was seen for 
exes in She eet Dank wish tes. cet gkitexing. rm, @3 
citing the admiration of friends and the of foea by 
his scornful air and ostentations attitnde of defiance. 





jon of national freedom at home, he was constantly 
anxious and determined to maintain tho power and prestige 
of the country shroad—throaghout is whole lite 
estat the ots of ‘He, pe lic schoo) and the close 
mgsh, 

Like most men who have become illustrious, Mr. Can- 
ning owed much to fortune. Lucky in the time of his 
decease, Incky in the times at which many of those with 
whom he had hitherto acted deverted him, If ho bad 
lived longer, it would have heen difficult for him to have 
kept the station to which he had rixen: if he had not been 
1ele nea he was By 2. rest portion of hia y, he wonld 
never huve obtained the popnlarity by which his death was 
hallowed. To few has xt happened to be supported by a 
tet of men just as long ax their support was usefal,—to be 
quitted by them just when their allmuce would have been 
injurious. The persons who as friends gave Mr. Canning 


exercised over our domestic policy, and over the ovents 
which succeeded his death, is not yet, perlape, sufficiently 
recognised. I have already observed that if he had not 
been Prime Minister in 1827, it ig not hkely that Lord 
Grey would bave been Premier in 1680. I may add that 
i the former period brought 
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would not within a year or two afterwards have been 
forced to acknowledge that further resistance to them was 
impomible, Furthermore, if such men as Lord Melbourne, 
Lord Palmerston, the Granta, and a large party in the 
country looking up to these stateamen as safe aa well as 
liberal guides bad not been elready connected with the 
‘Whigs, and alienated from the Tories under the inffuence 
of Mr. Canning in 1827, the Reform Bill would hardly 
have been proposed in 1830, and would certainly not have 
been carricd in 1432. The more minutely, in short, that 
we examine the events of the last thirty-six years, the 
more wo shall perceive how much their quiet ti 
hea beon owing to Mr, Canning, and to the class of men 
whom He, Canning formed, and in his later days repre- 
Bente 
In determining his merits as director of the forei; 
ality of Gina, Hestain, 1 hats stood, 1 conten, the 
ines, and argued w the assumption that land 
in'@ great state, dix to maintain that grentness; that 
tho English people is a proud, us, and hrave people, 
prepared to asert its rine! and its Potion, to 
oxsume its pert in the affairs of the world—a nation that 
takes its xbure in the general policy of nations—that feels 
it has a common interest in the maintenance of justice, in 
the limitation of unscrapulons amLition, in the progress of 
civilization, I have supposed that the collective wi-dom 
and experience of past ages, haye taught us that human 
nature ix ever, thongh under different forms, guided by 
the same rules ; that the strong, unless they are adequately 
restrained, insult and oppress, and finally vanquish the 
wouk; that those who under all circumstances are deter- 
mined be at Pesos, become, crentualy he certain 
victims of aggression war ; thet the spirit of a people 
cannot with impunity te allowed to droop snd Intgash 
without dimming the brightness of ita genius and losing 
the force of its character, That s mere money-maki 
population, which, la) in the lurury of is 
prosperity, begins to di its nice sanse of hononr, its 
admiration for valour daring, becomes daily weal 
againgt the spoiler, and a greater temptation to spoliat 


Fe 
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T have ventured to believe that a noble people has a heart 
open to noble emotions—that such a heart is not dead to 
pity for the unfortunate, to sympathy with the brave—to 
the love of glory inspiring to great and to the love 
of power, with the intention to use it for the public good. 
I do not think it wise to exchange the principl 
derived from these sentiments for a colder, less generous, 
and, as I feel convinced, a less soon sote | political 
philosophy. e same sentiments which make one man 
Pnsideed | and beloved above others, must distinguish the 
State aspiring to be great and beloved; but it does not 
follow tlint if you feel compassion for a drowning man, you 
are to plunge into the sea to save him if you cannot swim ; 
that if you see two men valinntly struggling against two 
regiments, you aro to rush into the middle of the combat 
with the certainty of not vanquishing the assailants, and 
with that of losing your own hfe. I condemn nations thet 
interfere needlely with the international affairs of others, 
as I should the lady who pretended to dictate to her 
neighbour low she should havo her drawing-room swept, 
er chimneys clouned. I condemn governments which 
threaten he-dlewly, and then fail to strike in spite of their 
threats; but I esteem ments which louk carefully 
after their honuur and intercets, and do interfero when i 
is necessary or expedient to do #0, in order either to defend 
that honour, or to maintain those interests; governments 
cautions to rpeak, but bold in acting up to their words, 

It is with these views that T look uyon the foreiyn 
policy of Mr. Cnning,—a policy for giving England o 
great aud proud position—for giving to Engliahmen a 

lorious aud respectid nume; for sa‘eguarding our shores 
fy the uni Pxstige of our bravery and our power ; 
for limiting the ambition of rival states, without needlessly 
provukiug their animosity ; for showing a wish to concilinte 
wherever moderation is displayed, and for displaying a 
Teele toh resist she coo lea jon is repulscl—as a 
great Engli icy, with which the ple of England 
willever palhine end by which the Eroanent interests 
of Evgland will best be preserved. 

‘There are men who are anxious for civil commotion, 
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which think may be more easil it about 
Sea apy py 
there are men who are indifferent to the pride of country 
Walecinny a Engines: tice ue mer sho, Sonal 
an men. are men who, 2) 
Mas sol Gadieticn wy’ Ga gras Hee ot ane 
countrymen, hold they ought not to be objects for their 
country. These will repudiate my opinion. But every 





policy 1 have been describing to be the true policy 
aul ithout 


maintaining the dignity 
wiaki as oe en ity, of the British empire. 
In person Mr. Cunuing was favoured by natnre, being 
of 4 good heig ht, of a strong frame, and of s reguler an: 
remarkably intelligent countenance, The glunce of his 
eye when excited, and the smile of his lip when pleased, 
were often noted by his contemporaries. 
“ And on that turtle I saw a rider, 
A yoodly inaa, with an eye so merry, 
L knew ‘twas our forcizn secretary, 
Who there at his eso did sit and smile 
ihe Water bi ore 7 
rmokines wl + 
‘Av inde the turtle squeak with glee 
And own that they cave him a lively notion 
Of what bis own forced-meat bails wonld be.” 
4 Dram of 4 Turtle —T, Moone. 


Charming in manner, es I have said, constant in attach- 
ments, it was observed of him at one period, that he was 
as dear to his friends as odious to the public.* 

Ever ready to praise his subordinates, and to consult 
the tastes of his associates, he was honoured as @ chief aa 
much as he was relished as @ companion. His accom- 

i its were various, and of a kind which may leave 
ispates open ns to the degroo of their excellence, but they 
were all of that brilliant and genial description which waa 
sare to attract sympathy and procure reputation. How 
© In the Memoir of Sir J. Mackintosh, in the “Keepsake,” 1829, 
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many must have chuckled over the following light and 
lasy piece of satire: *e 
I am ie espe phil ae beat cht up the hill 
dtd gtr the of the Tait be ies ail,” : 
to bed. 
ir'you dk hy tho doath of fare fremcuber 
Bo much better than April, or March, or December, 
"Tis heenuse on that day, es with pride I assure ye, 
‘My vainted progenitor took to hia brewery. 
On that day in the month he began making beer ; 
On that night he commenced his connubial carrer. 
On that day he died when he had finished Lis summing, 
And the angels all cried ‘ here’s old Whitbread « coming.’ 
Bo that day I still haa! with a amie and a sigh, 
For his beer with au ¢ and his bier with an ¢; 
And that day every your, in the hottest of weather, 
The whole Whitbroad family dino altogether. 
‘My Lonts, while the beams of tho ball sliall support 
‘The roof which o'ersbades this respectable court 
‘Where Hastings wna tried for opproasing the Hindoos), 
‘hile the raya of the sun hall ating in theso windowa 
‘My name shall shine bright as wy ancestor's shines, 
Emblazoned on journals as his wpon iu.” 

Fisw mas monet hae Bt Shae sito espaol sod at 
hearts at the following argumentative spirit 
declamation : 

“When the elective franchise was conceded to the 
Catholics of Ireland, that acknowledgment and antici- 
pation, which I now call upon the House formally to ratify 
and realize, was, in point of fact, irrevocably pronounced, 
To give the latter the elective franch.so was to admit him 
fo political power; for, to make him an elector and at 
the same time to render him incapable of being elected, 
ia to attract to our sidea the lowest orders of the com- 
munity, at the same Spe Tae Tepe oe us the highest 
orders af the gentry. This is not the surest or safest way 
to bind Ireland to the rest of the Empire in ties of affeo- 
tion. And what is there to prevent our union from being 
wrought more closely? Is any moral—is there eny 
physical obstacle? Opposust natura? No auch thing. 

e have already bridged the channel! Ireland now sits 
with us in the Representative Assembly of the Empire ; 
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* between two kindred seas, 
‘Which mounting view each other from afar, 
And long to meet,’ 


away at once the isthmus that remains, allow free course 
to the current which our artificial impediments have con- 
atractel, and float upon the mighty waters the ark of our 
common constitution ?” 

And we are now to be told that this same man, so 
playful and jocoge, eo and brilliant, was 
clove arguer, and indefati, in attendance at his office. 
Bat though always ly for business, he would not 
scrupla to introduce # piece of drollery into the most 
serious affhirs, For instance : 


enother rh; The i it (and ii 
any a Soca" Bales 
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“ Dear Bagot, in commerce the fautt of the Dutch 

In givin too little, and auking too much, 

So since on this polioy Myubeer seems bent, 

‘Weill clay ou his vessels just 20 per cent." 
As a specimen of his more private and trivial tries 
may be mentioned his observation to, I believe, Lord 
Londonderry, who had been telling a story of some Dutch 
i he seen, in which all the animals of antedi- 
luyian times were issuing from Nosh’s Ark, “ and,” said 
Lord Londonderry, “the elephant was last.” “That of 
course,” said Mr. Canning ; “he bad been packing up his 


ir Jol ley), that noble leaving appeared in it 
with a borrowed for the most part from a ler 
mplist, written by the late Bishop of Exeter (then 
Doctor Philpotts), he was overthrown amidst shouts of 
laughter, by the appropriate recollection of the old song : 
“¢ Dear Tom, thiy brown jng that now foams with mild ale, 
‘Ont of which I now drink to aweet Nan of the Vale,’ 
Was onco Toby Philpot.” 
Again, who does uot remember the celebrated sketch 
of Lord Nugent*—who went out to join the Spanish 
patriots when their cause was pretty well lost—a sketch 
The moat zy ho had alpladlowarda Bpyduriog 
neut icy to in, durin, 
the French Lb lition. 7 
Tt was about the middle of last July that the heavy 
Falmouth coach—(here Mr. Canning wes interrupted 
with lond and continued leughter)—that the heavy 
Falmouth coach was observed travelling to its destination 
through the roads of Cornwall with more than ita wonted 
gravity (very loud laughter). The coach contained two 
Inside peseongers-- the one « fair Ind of no inconsiderable 
dimensions, the other a gentleman who was conveying the 
snecour of his to the struggling patriots of Spain. 
Tam farther i j—and this interesting fact, sir, can 
* Lord Nugent was s remarkabl; heavy man, with & head 
evan loner then was revered to bein feoportcn fo bbe ote 
an 
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also be autbenticated—thas the 
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Falmonth van (which 
are aware is constructed 


heavy 
eumbrous articles) was laden, upon 
occasion, with a box of most 
mene oy epate 
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at their heads,” excited the American nation 


in 1813) o0 "half @ dozen 
any actual grievance, and caused in a great 
* © Annual Register,” 1821. 
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took tbe pen from bekind his ear,” 
impertinence, I have heard, Lord Cer- 


F 
j 


over these defects. t his eloquence ap- 
[rpms a3 we consider the audience, 
lounging and , half serious and awake, to which 


it was sddreased. Quick, easy, and fluent, frequentl: 
passionate and sarcastic, now brilliant and ornament 

then again light playful; or, if he wished it, clear, 
sing] agi, ough pyle tn Sper a 
val jnalities, many have superior in 
eke Gis eucbenres walt he . Remarkable 


thoue who knew him well assert that he would 

Bie a avoid the rons barste deat 
to avoi c tion.“ 

memorize nulla tamen meditationis “ His action 


exhibiting when calm an union of grace and dignity, 


4a HISTORICAL CHARACTERS, 
became, 23 he warmed, unafiectedly ferrent; and made 
snatoral by ita vigour snd animation the florid lan; 
and figurative decorations in which he rather too ly 
indalged. ‘His arguments were not placed in that clear, 
logical form, which sometimes enchams, bat more often 
iea, attention; neither did he use those solemn 
petorationa by which it is to instil awe or terror 
tnto the mind, Jiia was rather the endeavour to charm 
the ear, to amuse the fancy, to excite the feelings, to lead 
and fascinate the jadgment; and in these different attributes 
of his great art he succeeded in the hi, degree, 
insomuch that thongh he might be said to want depth and 
sublimity, the faculties he possessed were elevated to such 
f pitch, that at timos he appeared both profound and 
sublime, 
2 great merit, icc he ed, was that of 
q yi sense of @) J 
St need “tite eg 
rival, me one day, in speaking of . Canning as to 


* Sir J. Maokintosh, in speaking of Mr. Canning’s despatches on 
the South American question, said that * they eontaiued a body ot 
Liberal maxime of policy, and just pruciples of public law, expressed 
with « prec'sion, a circumspection, a dienity, which will always 
render them models and masterpieces of diplomatic compositiun.”— 
Juno 15, 1828, 


Mr, indeed, was po young. ts bs head bal 
i on Sea La oe 
was ca iting will 

h ; tenon mts flatly contradicting 
Tod Broug yham ; swaggering over the loly Alliance ; 
he was in begin person! quarrel1—one of the reasons 
which created for him eo much personal interest daring 
the whole of his parlismentary career, Yet out of those 

juarrel he nowtly a always @ came flerions and victorious— 
hi enemies, cheered i how por ar sinking 
atte E sn, ech from eatying 

lo oe artist, studying hia career, 
would sit down to apn this minister with to and 


deep forehead — the stern comprossed Deas 
thoughtful, concentrated air of Napoleon Bonny 


Tittle would the idea of his eloquence or tubers call to 
Taughty aignty of Sead, Wo enact fancy in his 
a ‘e cannot in 
eye t tte of Richelien’s—tho volcanic fish of 
Wirabean's the majesty of Chatham's, Sketching 
him from our faney, it would be as a few still living 
remember him, with a visage rether marked by humour 
and intelligence ige the peta peneeraa or sternness ; bing 
§ mingling in its expression wit 
with much of the ‘pla 2 overruling the 
. His nature, in short, hibited more the 
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TWO MEMOIRS, READ BY M. DR TALLEYRAND AT THE 
‘(NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


age 


i eur tes vantages d retirer dr colonies nouvelles dans les etrcon~ 
stances présentes. Par le Orroven pars Indls 
adance publique, de P Institut national, le 25 mesidor, an V, 


‘Lx hommes qui ant médité sur le nature dea rapports gui uninemt 
ka re lea sex Ce as, qui sont ete & Hire de 
jes événemen' jues dans leura causes, prévoyaient depuis 
longtempe que ian shouted sroecaines 66 eipenaiecd wa jour de leure 
miétropoles, ot, par une tomlance naturelle que lea viocs des Euro- 
it entre elles, ou s’at~ 
woisine Ie vent cette force des 

choves qui fait In destinge des états, et b laquelle rien na réaiste, 

ot es erect soak foerteatien, I Sak du moins en 
retarder I'époque et mettre & profit le tempa qu! nous en aépare. 

‘Des mesures déssstronses ont dans nos colonies In dévaata- 
tion, Whumanitd, la justice, la politiqns méme, commandent 
ot rieusement que, per des mesures fermes et anges, on p’efforoe 

in de réparer oes ruines. 

Mais, on tmfme tempe, ne convient-il pea de jeter les yeux sur 
C'eutres ‘contréen, et “Oy préperer Véteblimenent de colonies 
‘nouvelles, dont lee lens avec hous serost t plus naturels, plus utiles 
ot plo durables ? car il fant bien que le ayatéme de notre gouverne- 
smuint inbbrlear arabe dane nos reppcete Gtrangers dea changements 

soient 
" effet nécessaire d’ane constitution Ifbre est de tendre sans come 
& tout ordooner, ,en elle et bors d’elle, pour Vintérét de Tesptoe 
Iumaine: Peffet nécessaire d’on gouvernement arbitraire est de 
mans cease & tout ordonner, en Ini et hors de Ini, pour l'in- 
térét particulier de ceux qui gouvervent. D’apréa ces tendances 
opposées, 2 ext incontestable que rien de commun ne peut exister 
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Pagers pour eemoyens, plague rien de commun n'existalt pour 
‘dl 


La tyrannie a'irrite des regrets slors qu’ils ea menifestent; Vindif- 
férenoe ne les entend pas: la bonté les accueille aveo intérét; ls 
ralitique leur cherche um contre-poids: or le contre-poide des regrets, 
eat l'eapoir, 

‘Les anciens avaient imaginé le fleuve de l’oubli, ot se perdaient, 
au sortir de la vie, tous les souvenirs. Le véritable Léthé, an sortir 
‘Fone révolution, est dens tout oe qui ouvre sux hommes tes routes 
da Vespéranco. 

“Toutes les mutations,” dit Muchiavel, “ fournissent de quoi en 
faire une autre.” Ce mot est juste et profand. 

Fn offet, sana parler des baines qn’e dternisent et dea motifs de 
‘Vengeance qu’ellea déposent dans les ames, les révolutions qui ont cont 
Tomiué, orlles surtout auxquelles tout le monde a pria part, lnissent, 
aprts elles, une inquiétude générale dans les esprits, un besoin de 
mouvement, 1 jj cuition vagne aux entreprises hasardeuges, et une 
ambition dens les idées, qui tend mans cense & changer et & détruire, 

Cela cat vrai, surtout quand ia révolution s'est faite au nom de 
In liberté, * Un gouvernement lide,” dit quelque part Montesquiva, 
“ Ceat-Aedire, toujours ugité,” &o, Une telle agitation ue pouvant 
i etre étouffée, il faut ta 3 1 faut quelle wexeroe non aux 

mania au profit du pal 
lea oriscs révolutionnaires, il est des hommes fatigués et 
vieillia sous I'impression du matheur, dunt il faut en qnelque sorte 
Tajounir l'ame. Il em est qni voudroient ne plus timer leur pays, & 
qui {1 laut faire sentir qu’heurensement cela eat impossible, 

Le temps et de bonnes lois produiront sans duute d’heureux 
changements ; mais il fant anssi des établissements combinds aveo 
wagesse ; car le pouvoir des lois est borné, et le temps détrnit indif- 
(éremment ie ben et le al iste tappl de ek 

Longue j‘étais en Amériqne, Jo fa voir qo’ we 
révolation, & la vérité trbe-dimemblablo ah nétre, il restait anssi 
peu de traces d'anciennes haines, aussi peu d’aritation, d’inguiétude ; 
enfin qu'il u'y avait auean de cos symptémes qui, dans les étate de- 
‘ena libres, menacent & chaque instant Is tranquillité. Je ne tardai 
yashen découvrir une dea i causes, bane doute ovtte révo- 
lution 8, comme les autres, Jaissé dang lea Ames des dispositions & 
exciter ou & recevoir de nouveaux troubles; mais co besoin d'egitation 
‘a pa ee catirfaire autrement dans un peya vaste et nouvenn, ob des 
projeta aventureux amorcent les exprita, oh une immense quantité de 
terres incultes leur dons la facilité d’aller employer loin du thédtre 
leu premigres diseensions une activité nouvelle, de placer des enpé- 
rances dans des spéoulations loiutaines, de se jeter & la fuia an milieu 
d'une foule d’esssis, de se fatiguer enfin par dea déplacements, et 
damortir ainsi ches enx les passions révolutionnaires. 

‘Heureusoment le sol que nous habitons ne présente pas lee mémce 
Tessouroes: mais dea colonies nouvelles, chuisies ot établies avco 
discernement, peavent nous les offrir; et ce motif pour s'en occuper 
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ajonte une grande force & ceux qui aollicitent déja attention publique 
sur ce genre ‘établissements. 

‘Lea diverses causes qui ont donné naissance anx colonics doot 
[histoire nous « tranamis Vorigine, o'étaieut pea plus déterminantes ; 
Ja plupart furent besuomp moius pures; ainsi Yambiinn, Tardeut 
dea conquétes, porttrent lea premibres colunies dea Phiéniciona® et, 
des i nn la Grice; Ia violence, celle dea Tyricus & Car 
thagef ; }ea malheurs de Ix guerre, celle des Troyens fugitifu en 
Italief ; le commerce, l'amour dea richessea, calle des Carthaginois 
dans les§ fles de la Méditerranée, et sur les cites de |’Espagne ot de 
TAfriqua; la névessité, celles dea Athéniens dans I'Asle mincure,] 

o'ils devinrent trop nombreux pour leur territoire borné et pen 
furtile; la prudence, celle dea Lacé&démoniens & Tarento, qui, Ter 





elle, ne délivrerent de ci turbulents; une forte politique, 
nombreuses colonies des Romaine, qui se muntraient donblemont 
habiles en cédant & leurs colona une ns terres ootuiaca, ct 








parce qu’ila apaisaieut le peuple, qui jait sana ccage Un 1iouveAau 

partage, et parce qu’ils faissient ainsi, des mécuntents mimes, tne 

garde sfire dang le pays quils avaient seumis; larder du pillage 

ot la fureur guerritre (bien plng quo exes de popmlation), Jes 

colonies on plut6t lea irruptions des peuplea tu Nord** dans l'empiro 

jomen Hy une piété romaneaque et couquérante, celles des Euro) denstt 
ia, 


Apres la découverte de l'Amérique, on vit Ia folie, Vinjustice, lo 
brigandage de particuliers altérés d'or, we jeter sur les promitren 
terres ae ls recontidrent. lus ilu étaient avides, ylus ile s'inolaient ; 
ils voulaient num pas cultiver, mais dévastor ; oe 1'étaient pas enovre: 
Ta de réritables colonies. ue temps apres, des disensions 
Teligieusea donubrent oaissance & des établinecnents plus réaniiers: 
ainsi les Paritains so §fugidrent an nord de I"Aiériqno; les Catho- 
liques d’Angleterre, dans le Maryland; les Quakers, dans la Ven- 
wlanie d'ot Smith conclut que ce ne (Ot poiut Ia mcrae, mais 
pluiét Jen vices des gouversements @Europs, qui peuplerent lo 
bonveau 3 

‘D’antrea grands déplaccments sont dus nmi § une politique om~ 
‘brageuse, oa 8 une politique faussoment religiense : ain I'Eepaqie 
rejeta de son sein lea Maures ; la France, tes Protestants; preaque 
tous lex gouvernements, les Jnits; et pariont on reconnut trop tant 
Verreur qui avait dicté ces déplorables conscils, (On avait des mé- 
contents; on voulnt en faire dea ennemis : ils pouvaient servir leur 
Buh oogor srptinee ne dt are 

rte i ne doit etre ue pour nous. 1.’ 

de mettre les hommes b eat plate oot To premio peut ur, dane 


© Cécrops, Cadmus ot Daniius, + Didon, t Ende. 
Byracuse. J Met, Epbise, 

| Grund nombre de petites colonies dans Ie pays lalin; sucune ne devint 

‘** Invasion das Huns, Goths, Vandales, Cimbray, etc, +t Croisaden, 
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Ja ucience du gouvernement: mais celui de trouver la place des ng- 
contents ext, 4 coup s6r, Is plus difficile; et, iter & leur ims- 
ginstion des in, dea perspectives oh paiaen fissent we prendre leurs 
Yenséen sian 4 exis, ext, je orois, woe des polation lo ostte diffe 
‘Cults soci 

‘Vans le développement des motifs qui ont détermind 1itablime- 
ment d'un trés-grand nombre de colonies anciennes, on remarque 
aisément qu'alora méme qu'elies étaient indispensablee, elles forent 

volontaires; qu’elles étaient présentéee par len gouvernements 
corame nn appit, Don comme une peine: on y voit surtout dominer 
cette idée, les State jues devaient tenir en réserve des 
moyens de pote nitheand bore eur enceinte cette surabondance 
de citoyens qui, de temps en temps, menagaiont Ie tranquillité, Ce 
‘besain, an reste, était fondé sur une origins vicieuse: c'éinit, on une 
premléro loi agraire qui suscitait de tes réclamations qo'll 
fallait calmer, on ume constitution trop exclusive qui, faite pour une 
classe, faisait craindre la grande fopa istion des autres, 

Gest on nous emparant Aovce quent de plan por cos vues des 
anciens, et en oe défendant de l’spplication qu’en ont faite ls 
pluyart des peuplea modernes, qu'il convient, je pense, de Pocoupet, 
Ai ayers ore de pai, doe penre-d'Sisblimernen ents, qui, 

isn congus et bien exéoatés, peuvent &tre, spite tant d’agitations, Ia 

"coment Foe et 

Rt oom! doivent embramer aveo joie cette idée! 
asleep rie chee at ‘ne ffit-ce que pour dea instants, un ciel 
nouveau eat devent un 1 et coux qui, restés souls, ont perdu, 
ripe epee cr enitolate eux Is terre 
natale ; et ceux pour qui elle ext vue inféconde, et ceux qui n’y 
teouvent que des regrets, et cemx méme qui n'y troarent qua dew 


remords; et les hommes qui 
Trove sie ron eatlo malware cote rulieds de malsee 


politiques, ces csractéros infloxibles qu’suoan rovers ne peut plier, 
Ces imaginations erdentes qu’sucun Taisonpement ne raminc, cot 
eaprits fascinés qu'sucon événement na désenchante; et coux qui 
no trouvent toujours trop resserrés dans leur propre peys; ot 

epboulatours avides, ot lea spGoulatours aventureux; et les hommes 
fe brblent d'attacher leur nom A des dfeouvertes, A dee londations 


villes, & des civilisations ; qui la France constituée est 
encore trop rgitée, i a pee ext trop calme; coux enfin qui 
ne peuvent 0 faire & des 6zaux, et oomx susei qui ne penvent se 
faire & aucune déjrendauce. 

Et qu’on ne crois pas que tant d'éléments divers et opposds ne 


vent se réunir. N’avons-nows pas vu das ces deribres années, 
Se lot cal western feques en France, des bomames do 
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le travail qui adoucit lime, et Tespérance qui Is console, ot la 
donee do ent pape quo» quit cae mae son 
Plaindre? ete, 

‘Non, il n'est pas si facile qu’on le pense ds hair tonjours: 
timmnt ne demands soavent qu'un préteste pons f@unmie? siie 
Ba ee 


Se ee ee pg présenter tons les 
es dun Creer colonial, mon india ener 
attention pul ‘et d'appeler sur ce sv; wm ions plus 

fondied et Ma trcmesgetiee do te ceux qui ont des looalités & 

iter. 
Tontefois je ne m’interdirai point d’énoncer quelqnes-ons des 
principes lee simples, sur lesquels cos Gtablissementa doivent 
Gtre fondés ; j'ai besoin de me rassurer mol-méme contre la orainte 


Denia ds abl Sa Senge ehanctn jee ela 
in de s'étal v3 parow que oe eout 
gil gonnent des aynnoes b sour qui y apportent de lodustriej dane 
Vieux produotife de oe qui nou manu et desireux de oo que 
hota avout, oar Gest a To preanicr Lien dea métropolea et des ci 
On s’orcupera, sans dont, b faire ces établisoments vastes, 
hommes et projets y aoient & I’sise; variés, pour que "f 
Grom In plape ot le tnvall gui Ini convienneot On saute, surtoat, 
geen ne Inisse pas s'embarquer inconsidérément une multitude 
"hommes & la ‘im, avant quon ait pourve aux, boeoins indispanae- 
bles & un premier établiseement ; et T’on se ray Tappellora que c'est par la 
plus {nepte des imprévoyances que lee expéditions de Mississipi en 
Trio, ot de Cayenno en 1768, oxt déveré tant de milion Se Frog 
cipe af poligue de, Rooper tlt om als den 
itique de n OFet JOT 
fudividua sans industri Gext i2 
prineipe alvolament comtrales tery care vice, Higuce 
Hino ot la tlere ne pravent ox fonder: jp ne eavent que détraire. 
Souvent on a fait wervir les colonies de moyena de punition; et 
Yon a confondu improdemment celles qui pourraient servir & cette 
destination, et celles en le rapport commereanx doivent faire ia 
Ticheses do la métropola, Il fant séparer aveo soin oes doux genres 
‘A’établiements : quills n’aient rien de commun dans leur ori 
Sirton ut ouealte: dane Gowie eles aint ss Him 
Pression qui te origine fiétrie a fete que 
générationa anffisent % 


Mls quels eerout ier lice cute oes colonies. noavelles et Te 
Frenoe? Whistoire offre des résultats fappants pour decider la 
question. Les colonies zrecques étaient ii jantes ; elles 

pértrent an plus heut point. Celles de farent toujours 
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pouvernées; leurs progres forent presque nul, et leurs noms noua 
sont & pine connus, La solution est encore anjourd’imi Ik, malgré 
Ta différence des temps ct des intéiéts. Je mis quill est difficile de 
convaincre des goavernements qui ne savent pas sortir de Y’habitude, 
wis retireront ie prix de leurs avances et de leur protection sans 
vecourir & des lois Q contrainte; mais il est certain que Vintéret 
Dien entendn de deux pers est le vrai lien qui doit ies unir; et ce 
Tien eat bien fort lursqu’il y « aussi origive commune: i! ss conserve 
Todas lunwque la force dus armes 2 dépiacé les relations, C'est ce 
qu'on aperroit visiblement dans la Louisiane, nestée frangaive quoiqne 
wons Ia domination espagnole deymis plua de tmnte sus; dans le 
Canada, quoiqu’an pouvoir dea Anglais deynis le méme nombru 
@annbex: lea colons de es denx pays ont 6t6 Frangaie; ite le sont 
encore, of an tendance manifexte les porte toujours vers nous. Crext 
dyno wur le coonainsance anticipo dea intGréts réciproques, fortifién 
yar co lien si paiwaut d'orisine commune, que Vétabineement doit 
Gre formé, et sur la force de ovt intérét vi faut compter pour en 
reoneillir les avantages. A tne grande distance, tout autre rapport: 
dovient, aveo le temps, filusoire, ou est plus dispendieux qne pros 
ductif: ainsi, point de domination, point de monopole; toujown 
Jn foreo qui prot jemais oclle qui vempare; jast:ce, bienveillance ; 
‘voils les vrais calouls pour les Guits comme pour les individus ; voils 
Ia nource dune prospérité réciproque. L’expérience et le raisonnu> 
meut eunisecnt enfin pour repousser ces doctriucs pusilianimes qui 
supe Une perte partout vd il sont falt um guin. Les privcipes 
vrais du commerce sunt l'yppoes de con yréjnués: ila promettent & 
tous lea peuptes des avantages rontuels, of ils les iuvitent A s'enrichir 
tous & In fois par 6change de leurs prodnctions, per des communica- 
tious libres et amicales, et yar les arty utiles de la paix, 

De resto, lea pays propres & recovoir nos colonies sont en asset 
grand nombre ; plusieurs rempliraient parfaitement nos vues. 

Ea nous placent dans la supposition ob nos flea d’ Amérique s'éput- 
seraient, oa méme nove Schapperaiont, quelques établissoments le 
Jong do Ia cBte de l'Afrique, ou plutdt dans les tles qui lavoisinent, 
teraiont facites et convenables, Un auteur recommandable A lee 
‘vues qui se manifestent dans ses ouvrages, tous Luepirée par amour 
da bien publio, le citoyen Montlinot, dens un trie-bon wire quit 
viont de pablier, indique le long de cette ofte un atchije! d'tles dont 
plusieurs, quoique fertiles, sont inbabitées et & notre disposition, 

ile dug de Choi 1, un en ee bore sie ei acu le 

lus d’avenit dans qui en 171 voyait tion 
meee pers» cae 











iy ue de 1’; 
cherchait dds cette époque & préparer par des nécociations 1s ceasion 
de ¥Egypte & la France, pour se trouver & remplaoer par les 
eae froin lua étendn, les colonies 
am le jour of elles nous échapperaient, Crest dans le méme 
esprit que le gouvernement anglais encourngs avec tant de sucods 
Ya cnitare du suore au Bengale; quill avait, avant ls guerre, com- 
mencé un dtablimement & Slerra-Leona, ef quil en préparait un 
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witre & Boulam, Ii est d’ailleurs une vérité qu'il ne fant sher- 
Sgr pay 1s question Lie ees it traitée sur Bibess 
noira, quel que soi ‘que la sagesee apporte aux mal- 
hhonra quiven ont 66 te suite, intfoduira, tt ou ard, tm neues, 
ame dans le culture des denrées ocloniales: il ext politique 
su-devant de ces grands changements ; et la premidre idée 
ant offre & l'espeit, colle qui amine le plus de euppositions favor 
les, paratt étro essayer cette oultare aux lien ob naft le 
SNe reek poise quelques positions ; fl en eat d'sutres 
je viens & peina de marquer. posi 3 il en est d'ant 
que je pourrais indiquer ézulement : mais, fol surtoat, trop annoucer 
caqu’on veut faire est le moyen de ne le faire pas, C'est d’ailleurs 
‘ux hommes qui ont le plus et lo mieux voyagé, & coux qui ont 
porté dans leurs recherches cet amour éclairé et infatigable de leur 
Paya Gest & notre Hougaiuville, qui a eu le gloire de béoonvrir oe 
wil a été encore giorieax ponr Jes plus iltnetres navigatenra de 
VAngleterre do yercourir aprés lui ; dest & Fleurieu, qui x sl par 
faitement observé tout oo qu'il a vn, et si bien éclairé du jour d'une 
savante critique lea vbscrvations des autres; c'est & do tela hommes& 
dire sn gouvernement, lorwu'ils serout interrozés par lui, quels sont 
Jes lieux oh une terre neuve, un olimat facilement minbre, un sol 
fécond et des rapports ar la natare, appellent notro 
indnatrie et nous promettent avantages pour le jour du 
moins ob nous saurops n'y porter que des lumitres et du traveil. 

De tout ce qui vient ‘dire exposé, il suit qno tout presse de 
s'ocouper de nouvelles colonies : exemple des Denples Jea plas sages, 
quien ont fit un des grands moyens de tranrqnillité ; le besoin de 
préparer le remptaccment dé nos colonies nctuelles pour ne pas nous 
‘trouver en arritte des Gvéuements; La oonvenance de placer la culture 
de nos deurées coluniaica plus prés de leurs vrain cultivatenre ; In 
niécessité de former avce les colonics lex rapports les pls natnrels, 
Dien plus faciles, sans duute, dana des Ctabliwenents nunvenux que 
dana {es ancieus; Vavantaze de ne poiut nons lnivser prévenir per une 
vation rivale, pour qui cliacun de nos oublia, cliacan de nos retanis 
en ce genre est uve conquéte; Vopinion des hommes Golainés qui ont 
porté leur attention et leura recherches sur cet objet ; enfin Ia doucenr 
de pouvoir attacher & ces entreprises tant d’hommes agités qui ont 
tree de projets, tant dhommes mallicureux qui ont besvin dee 

france. 





Mémoires sur les relations commerciales des Etats-Unis avee TAn- 


glavere, por te Cororen Tatsmrnaxn, Lu le 15 germinal, 
an Ve 


Iz n'est yas de science plus avide de faita que U'économie politique. 
Lisst de les recueillir, de lea ordonner, de les juger is oonstitae prexque 
tout entidre; et, sous ce point de vue, elle s peut-Atre plus. Rtenire 
de observation que da génie; car, arrive le moment ob fl feat tout 
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dprouver, sous peine de ne rien savoir; ot cest alora que les faite 
apent Seg vérificatcurs de le science, aprts en avoir été lee 


matériaux. . 

‘Toutefols il faut se garder de cette manie qui voudrait tonjonn 
Yecommencer les expériences ; et Ne jamais rien croire, pour avoir le 
tdekste ger alaigant oat cul et pel, oe pl comvods 

Hi it tout es qui si ve 
de devine! qe de Yair ore 
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premiora aperus, ces axiomes de la paresse et 
de l'ignorance ; et enfin se défer besuooup de ces amabi- 
tieux qui veulent tout embrasser ; on Pinto, corrigeant: ion 
d@un mict dont on tant abusé, 1’ ju nom de principe que 
Tidée premidre dans l'ordre du raisonnement, et non 1'idée générale ; 
que ce qui préctde, non ce qui domins, 


Plein de ces vérites auxquelles tont nous rambos, j'ai crn pourvir 
préscater & la classe de l'Institut’ laquelle j'ai 'booneur d’ ir 
quelques observations que j'ai été & portée do feire en Amérique, et 

t lea conséquences m’ont plus d’ane fois étonné. 


Je me suis permuadé que quelqnes-unes de ces observations, véri- 
fi6ea ear toute Tetendne’ d'un Jongtemps encore nouveau, pour- 
raient 8tre 4) ea au dy, de Vconamie politique, et y tre 
regnes aveo l'intérét qu'on accorde en histoire nsturelle & le pious 
iy See productions ramasaéo per nn voyageu aur ga route. 
nreusement, esprit do aysttme ext dans le acienoss oe que 
esprit de parti est dans les soviétés: il trouve lea moyens d'abuser 
zabine cas lta one. tan Cena, oa 1 eo dour be oat 
quenoes ; raison de plus, non pour: Tals pour apprenlre 
Eien ounstice of e0 quiils tons et 00 quiila pronvent 
On dit proverbialement qu'il ne fant pas dispater sur les faite. Si 
08 prover! Eegient un ‘a Gtre vrai, il restera bien peu de dis- 
putes ‘i 


parmi les hommes, 
‘Un fait remarquable dans V’bistoire des relations commerciales, et 
ue fai 616 & poriée de bien voir, m’a fait comnsftre particalitrement 
Sasqe’s quel point il importe d’stre obeervateur attentif de.ce qui ext, 
alora qu’om a'vcoupe de co qui sera et de oe qui doit Btre. Ce talt est 
Taotivité toujours crolesante des relations de commerce entre les 
Etate-Unia et l'Ansleterre; activité qui, par ses causes et ses ré- 
saliat, nfepparient moing & I’Sconomie politiqns qu’a Phistoire 

Philosophique ‘ations. 
aprts cette lutte sanglante, lutte ob les Francais défen- 
dirent si bien Is cause de leurs nouveaux alli¢s, les Etats-Unis de 
Amérique se furent affranchis de la domination ‘anglaise, toutes les 
raisons sexnblaient se réanir pour persuader que ies liens de oom- 
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meroo qui unizasient negudre ces deux portions d'un méme 
Sa roms ot Casts he ern ome 
souvenir des quisvaient pesé sur lea dnriaina; I 
ps ns ricents mnsux produits par une guerre de sept ann; Thome 
dépendre de nouveau, par leurs besoin, d'un pays qui 
Pe les sascrvir; tous les titres arg mitalstens dans 
oe famille amérionine pour y perpétuer 1s définnoe et le haine 
envere la Grande-Bretagna, 
Que si Ton ajoute ce sentiment si naturel qui devalt porter les 
wattecher par la confiance aux Hangs, leurs leure freres 
darmes ot leurs libérateurs; xi l'on observe que oe sentiment s’était 
manifeaté aveo force jue Is Be déol entre l'Angleterre 
a ple atisern pap poque dieooure du peuple exnéricain, la 
piven wed Gea pari piers publics, les actes mérmoce du fpnverne- 
ment, sem ‘tdecarris "ane forte iuclimation pour la nation 
frongeiee, ob une Yerevan tan oune dare pour le nom anglais ; 
toutea ces raisons «i puissantes de leur réanion doivent eutratner vers 
go réeultat, que le commeree erusiuin duit your jamais détourns 
do son court, ou 08 ae il inolinait du cdté de l'Angleterre, il faudrait 
in pn deo pour l'ettirer it vers noua; dds lors de 
poarae induotiocs eur In nature des ray rapports entre la métropoto et 
les colonies, tur empire des goats et des habitndes, sur les canner 
Ies plus déterminantes de la prospérité du commerce, sur la direu- 
tion qu'il peut recevoir des causes morales gonliates 9 avec F'intérét, 
et, en dernidra analyre, beaucoup d'erreurs éoonomig: 

Lobservation, et une observation bien suivie, pect Peale prévenir 
eg erreur. 

Quicongus « bien vul’Amérique ne pent pins douter maintenant 
que dans th plupart de ses habitudes elle ne soit restée anglaise; que 
son ancien commerce avec |’Angleterro utah méme yagné de 
Teotivité, au lieu d’en perdre, depuis I'époque de |'indépeudancy 
des Etats-Unis, et que, par it, 'ind6pendance, loin d'étro 
faneate 2 V. ne ater A plusieurs épards avantageuse 

Un fait inattaqoable le démontre, L'Amérique consommo 
sage hy a troia millions sterling de marchandives 

tyes a ans elle n’en onsomimalt Je moitié; 

pies ain, your r. re, accroissement d’exportation d'objets maun- 

faoturés ot, de plus, exemption des frais de gouvernement. Un tet 

‘fait, insorit dans les registres de ls douane, ne pent étre bontentés 

aa Sato ‘point de fait dont on n’abuso. Si l'on 

it celui-ci comine une suite nécessaire de toute rupture den 

méne des colonies & sucre, avec la métropole, on s¢ tra- 

perait étrangement, i, d’uatre part, on voulsit croire qu'il tient 

iquement & des causes passagéres, et qu’il est facile d’obtenir im 

at on ne se tromperait pes moing. Pour échapper & 

Yane et — crreur fle sagit que de bien oonnaitre ct de bien 
dé 

TL faut ve biter de le dire, Is conduits irréfiéchie de Tancien 
gouvernement de France a, plus qu'on ne pense, prépard ce résultat 
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favorable & l'Angleterre. Bi, Is paix qui assure lindépendancs 
Gr TAmétigue, Pane, et watt tet i pix do an powloony io 
ett cherché & multiplier leg relations qui pendant la guerre s'éteiont 
heureusemont établies entre elle st ses alliés, et qui sdtaient 
interrompues avec la Grande-Bretagne: alors, les anciennes 
habitudes étant presque oubliées, on ett pu du moins latter aveo 
quelque aventaze contre tout ce qui pouvait les rappeler, Mais 
quo fit la France & cette époque? Elle craignit que ces mémes 
principes dindépendance qu'elle avait protézés de ses armes ches len 
américaing, ne s'introduisissent chez elle, et bla paix elle discontinus 
et déoourages toutes relations avec eux. Que fit !'Angleterre? 
elle oubliu 1s reasentiments, et rouvrit promptement ses sncieones 
communications, qu'elle rendit plus actives encore, Dia lors, il fat 
Gecidé que TAierique serviratt lee intértts de Angleterre’ Qne 
faut-il en effet pour cula? qu’elle le venille et qu’elle le puisse, Or, 
volonté et pouvoir ae trouvent réunis ici. 

rats Tbord Gangs at rages paras’ 6 reieute que it 
paratt dal Strange ot presque le ire que 
Aclrising _ — vest Aner mais il i 

faut pas penlre de vue que le peuple iricain un peuj 
dgpassionné, qe la victoire et le temps ont amorti sea haines, et que 
cles lui les inclinativus se réduisent & de simples habitudes: or, 
toutes ses habitudes le rapprochent de l'Angletarre, 

Lidentité do langngo est un jremier rapport dont on ne saurait 
trop méditer Vinfluence, Cetts identité place entre les hommes de 
cea doux pays nn carmotéte commun qui les fera toujours se prendre 
Yan & autre et se reoonnaltre ; ils we croiront mutnellemeut ches 
eux quand ils voyageront [un chez autre; ils échangeront avec un 
plaiatr réciproque la plénitude de leurs pensées ct toute la discussion 
de lours iutéréts, taudia qu'une barridre {nsurmontable est élevée entre. 
Jes ponplea de différent langage, qui ne peuvent prononoer un mot 
eaus s'avertir quiila n’appartiennent pas & la méme patrie; autre qui 
tonte tranamission de pensée eat un-traveil pénible, et non une 
jouhwancs; qui ne parviennent jamais 2 s'entendro parfaitement, et 
pour qui le résultat de conversation, apis s’étre faticués de learx 
efforts hnpuixeants, est de se trouver mutuellement ridicules. Dans 
toutes len partie de PAmérique que j'ai parouuraes, je n’ai pas trouvé 
un seu! Anglais qui ne se trouve Américain, pas un Frangais 
qui ne ae trouva étranger, 

Qu’on ne a%tonne pes, au reste, de trouver oo reporochement vera 
T’Anglotorm dans un pays od les traits distinctifs de Is constitution, 
soit dana P'onion fédérale, soit dans les Etata séparés, sont empreints 
@una si forte resemblance aveo les grands linéaments de la constitu- 
tion anglaise, Sur quoi repose anjoard’hui la Uiberté individuelle en 
queer Sor les ee fondements agen anglaise, 

ur Thabeas corpus ot sur le ji per j saints sux 
eéances du Congrés, 2 cello des Lagolataree particulidres ; suivex lea 
discussions qui préparent les loia nstionales: oh prend-on eee cita- 
tions, acs analogies, ses exemples? Dans lea lois anglaises, dans les 
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coutumes de la Grande-Bretagne, dans les rbzlements du Parlement. 
Entres dans lea cours de ‘ice : quellea autontés invoque-t-on ? 
Lea statuts, lea jugements, les décivions des cours anglaises, Certea, 
ai de tels hommes n'ont pas une tendance vers Ia Grande-Brotagne, 
il faut renoncer 4 conuattre T'influence des lois aur les hommes et 
niet les modifications qu'ils repoivent de tout co qui les cntoure. 
Inutilement, les noma de républiquo et de monarchie semiblont ylacor 
entre les deux gruvernements des diatinctions gull n’est pos pornis 
de confondre : srt clair poar toss bones qu ‘vaan fond des weer, 
que dans la constitution représentative do PAngleterre i] y mde la 
république, comme fl y ade ls monarchie dans le pouvoir exccntif 
dea Aniéricnina, Cela a été vrai surtout aussi longtemps qu’a duré 
Is présidonce du général Washinzton ; car le force d'opiuion attachée 
tag personue dans toute !'Amérique repréeonto faciloment leap dee 
do pouvoir magiyue que les publicistes attribuent aux monarchies. 

La partie de Io nation américaine chez qui l’on devrait recuntrer Ie 
moins do préjuyés, les hommes qui réunistent laisance ct instruction, 
cenx «ui ont été les moteura de la révolutiun, et qui, en souttiant 
dans J'4me du peuple Ja haine contre les Auclais, aurnicnt fi, iL 
pombe, sen poeiner pour toujours; ceux-l& mimes sont insensihle- 
ment ramenés vers l'Angleterre par diflérents motifa 'usiews ont 
6té3 élevda en Europe ; et, 4 cette époque, "Europa des Ainéricains 
p’était que MAngleterra. “Ils n'ont gudro d'idéen comparatives do 
grandeur, do puissance, d’élévation, que celles qui leur hont fournica 
par ee objets tirés de l’Angloterro; et, surpris eux-mdnics do la 

ivase du pas qu’ils ont fait en se séjmrant, ily sout ramcenés & 
‘une sorte de reapect pour elle par tous leurs mouvements involoutnires. 
‘ls ne penvent pes se dissimuler que, sans ta France, ils n'aurnient 
yas réasai'a socouer lo jougde I'Angtlotcrre, taaie, mnilcurewecinent iis 
bopper jue les services des nations ne sont que der valouls, ct non 

Tattachenent; ils divent méme que Tangent gouvernement de 
France, alors m geil fit des mecrifices en Jeur favour, asit Lien qua 
pour leur indépendance que pour leur liberté; qu'apres ir 
aldés & so séparer de PAngicterre, il travailla sourdement 
désunis entre cux, Pour quiils xo trouvassent émaucipés hans avoir 
‘ui pagoase pour se conduire, ni force pour se protéger. 

Aunsi les inclinations, ou, si Y’on veut, les habitudes, rambacnt 
sans lea Américain vers l'Angieterre; V'intérét, bien plus 
enoure ; car la grande affaire, dana un pays nouvean, ext incontes- 
tablement daccroitre aa fortune. La prouve d'une telle disjcnition 
pindrsle s'y manifeste de toutes parts: on la trouve avec évidenoe 

1a tumntdre dont on y traite tout le reate. Lea pratiques 
religieusea ellew-mémes s’en reasentent extrémemunt. A cet évard, 
Voici ce quo jai va; la liaison avec mon sujet ne iardera pas b 30 
faire sentir. 

On sait que la religion @ conservé en Angleterre un puirsant 
empire aur Jes esprits ; que la philosophie méme la plus indéyendente 
u's ong e'y déprendre entiérement des idées relicicoses ; que depuis 
Luther touts les sectes y ont pénétré, que toutes s’y sont maintenues, 

25 
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que plnaiewra y ont pris naissance. On aait la part qu’elles ont eue 
daus les grandes mutations politiques; enfin, que toutes se sont 
trumsplnutees en Amérique, et quo quelques-uns dev Etats leur 
duivent lenr origine. 

On jourrait croire d’abord, qu’aprés leur transmigration ces sectes 
sout ce qu’elles étaiont auzaravant, eten conclure qu’elles pourraient 
Alsi nuiter PAnuérique. Quelle n'est pas Is sarprise du royagear 
lonqw'il les voit co-cxister toutes dans ce calme it qui semble & 
jamais inaltérable ; lorsquen une méme maison le pére, la mere, tes 
eniants, stivent chacun paisiblment et sans opposition celui des 
cultes qne chacun préfere, J’ai éié plus d’une fuis témoin de co 
speetaciy, anquel rien de ce que j‘avaw vu en niavait po me 

préjarcr. Dans les jours consacrés & le religion, tous les individus 

‘une méme famille sortaient ensemble, allaient chacun aumds da 
ministre de sou culte, et rentraient ensuite pour s’occuper dea mémes 
jntératy dumentiques, Cotto diversité opi zen apportait 
auctme dons Jeurs acntiments et dans leurs antres habitudes: point 
de disyntes, pas mBme de questions, & cet égard. La religion 
scbinit tre un secret individuel que yersonne ne se croyait le droit 
@ruterroser ni de yénétrer, Auasl, lorsque de quelque contrée de 
Leura il arrive en Amériquo un scctaire ambitieux, jalonx de faire 
triompher ea doctrine en échauffant les esprits, loin do trouver, 
commie, partout aillenrs, dea hommes disposés & s'engager sous ea 
Danuiere, & Deine méme cat-il apergn de ses voisins, am enthousisame 
n’attire ni n'ément, il w’inspire ni haine ni ourioaité; chaoun enfin 
Teste avce aa relizion et coutinuc ses affaires.* 

Gn tlle impasaililité, que ne peut ébrantor le fougueux 
thm, et quil ne s’acit point ioi de juger, mais d’expl quer, & 
indubitablowent pour cause immédiate la Liberté et surtout '6.alité 
Qce cultes, En Ai jue, 2ucon n’est proscrit, aucun n’est ordonné, 
din lors point d's is Toligiouses. Mais cette égalité parfaite a 
elle imanie un principe: c'est que le religion, quoiqu’clle y soit 
purtonut un sentiment vrai, y est surtout un sentiment d’habitude: 
toutea len ardeura du moment s'y portent vers les moyens d'accrottre 
ptomptement gon bicu-2tre ; et voilA en résultat ls grande cause du 
calme pariait des Américains pour tout ce qui n’est pes, dans cet 











onre d'idées, cu moyen ou olstacle. 
Temarquons, de plus, que les Américains des villea, nagutre oclons 
et dds lors accoutumés & we revorder Tk comme étrangers, ont da. 


naturellement tourner leur activitd vers les sj éoulatioua commer- 
cinles, et subordonver & ces spéculations les travanx mémes de 
Tagricalture, par laquelle cependant elles duivent e'alimenter, Or, 


* Dann un de fartionn pobtiques cela comserait d'dtre exact; car alors 
chaque secte voudiait necessairement Stre l'auxilisire de tel ou tel parti, 
comme on I's deja vu; muis ces trctlons noe fois cabmées In religion devien~ 
drait & I'mstant dane lee Etate-Unia ca qu'elle 7 est aujourd’ bai; ce qui vent 
dire en resultat, qu'elle ny a point de fansthms pour soa pioye compte, 
aia re jote dx citoyen Talleyrund, au mois de centése, 
an VI) 
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‘une telle préfifrence, qui suppose d’abord un désir impatient de faire 
fortune, ne Sarto: pes © .sccetive oe oir > car lo commerce, qui 
Gtend tes rapports de homme & Phomme, multiplio néccesairement 
pes hesoins ; ot Vagrieulture, qui le circonscrit dans la famille, néccs- 
sairement aussi les reduit. 

‘L’Amérique, dont la population eat actuellement de plus de quatre 
millions d'habitants et angmente trée-rapidement, est dang Venfance 
dea manufactures ; quelquea forges, quelques verrerics, des tnanerics, 
et mn grand nombre de Retites et imparfaitos fabriques de 
casimir, de tricot grossier et de coton dans quelques endwits, 
servent micux & atteater limpnissance des efforts faite juaqu’a ce 
jour, qu’a fourniran pays lea articles manufacturés de xs consomimn- 
‘tion journalitre, Il en résulte quello a besoin do recevoir de 
TEurope, non-seulement une yartio de ce quello consomme 
intérieurement, mais anasi une grande } oe quelle emploie pour 
on columerce extérieur. Or, tuns ces objets amt fournia &'Atnériqne 
si complétement par l'Angleterre, qu'on a licu do douter si, dans es 
temje do 1s plus révare prohibition, l’Angleterre jouiswit plas 
exclusivement de ce priviléze avec co qui etait alors ses culuties, 
qu'elle n’en jouit actuellement avec Ios Etute-U'nia indgpendanta. 

Les cauace de ce munopole voloutuire wont, au reate, facile b 
sasiguet + Timmensité do fabrication qui sort des ananufactures 
ovglaises, Ia division du travuil, & la tois Irincipe et conadyuenor de 
cette grande fabrication, et partenlidrument l'insénicux emploi des 
forces mécaniques adaptées aux difiGrents procédé. des munufnctures, 
ont donné moyen aux mauufacturiers anglais de baisser to prix de 
tous les articles d'un usage journalicr au-temons de celui anejuel lea 
gutres nations ont pn le livrer jusqn’a ce jour, De plus, les grands 
capitaux des néyociants anglais leur permettent d'aceunder den crédite 

lua longs qu’anenm néyociant aucune autre uation ne le pourrait 
jaire: cep cré tits wont au moins d’uo an, et souvent de plus. 11 
résutte que le nézociant américain qui tire wes marchandisea d’ Angle 
terre, n'empluie presyne aucun capital & lui dans le commerce, et Io 
fait preaque tout entier sur les cayitaux augiais, C'est donc réull~ 
ment Angleterre qui fait le cummerce de consommation de 
bee ee 
Sans donte qno le négociant Anclais doit, de manidro on dautre, 
charger ses comptes de vente de l'intérét de sea fonds dont il accunie 
un &i long usago; maie, comme lex demandes se succedent et stiux- 
mentent, chaque anes, il eétablit une balance de paiements 1éguliern 
ot de erédits nonveaux qui ne lainsent en sduffrance qu'nn premier 
dgbouns, dunt Vintérét est & répartir war les factures suivantes eu 
méme temps gue sur les premitres. Cette a dette établit, 
comme on voit, un lien difficile 8 rom denx cdtés entre le 
corréspondant angiais et ‘Américain. nice craint, vil arrBtait 
ge envois, de tenverser un débiteur dont la prompérité cat la soulo 
garantie de acs avances: I'Américain craint de nun o6t6 de qnitter un 
fournisseur aves lequel ily a trop d’anciens comptes 4 réyler. Entre 
ces intéréte réciproques et cimentés par de longues habitudes, il est & 
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be pras imposible % une nation tierce intervenir. Aussi la 

France «st-clic réduite avec l’Amérique 3 quelques fournitures de 

denréen yarticulitres & son sol; mais elle n’entre point eu concurrence 

awe Angleterre sur Is vente des objets manufacturés, qu'elle ne 

pourrait Gablir en Amérique ni & ‘bon compte, ni & ai long terme 
it, 

Si (on voulait objeoter quill s'est fait pendant notre révolution de 
nouibreuscs exportatious de marchandines frangaises en Amérique, la 
réponwe serait bien Incile. De telles exportations n'ont rien ‘le com- 
mu aveo un commerco rézuher; c'est la spéoulation précipitée do 
cour qui, ¢poavautés des réquisitions, du maximum et de tous les 
Aévustrev révolutionaires, ont préléré une perte queleonque sur leura 
marchandines vendues en Amérique, au rieque ou plutdt & la certi- 
tude d'ne perte plus grande s'ils les laissaient en France; c'est 
Yompressanent tamultueux de gens qui déménagent dans un incondie 
et poor qui tant abi est bon, et nou Timportation judicieuse do 
nésociants qui out {ait un caleul et qui le réalisent. ‘Du reste, ses 
ghjetw se sunt mal veudus, et les Américaina ont préféré de benucoup 
leg marchandises anzlaixes : ce qui fournit un an argument de plus pour 
TV'Angleterre dans la balance des intéréts américait 

Ainsi lo marchand anéricam cst lié & V’Angleterre, non seulement 
par Ja nature de ses trausacti yar le besoin du crédit quily 
obtient, yar Jo poids du_crédit qu'il y a obtenn, mais encure jar 
Joi qui hii impore irrésistiblement Je podt du consommateur; cea 
licny sont si réel, et il en résulte des mpyorts commerciaux si con- 
stanta entre len deux pays, que l’Amérique n’a d’échange véritablo 

wavee l'Angleterre; en sorte que yreqquo toutes les lettres de 
aan quo les Américains tircnt sur ce continent eont payables & 
Landies. 

Cinrlong-nous cependant, en considérant ainsi Jes Américains soua 
un seul point do vue, doles juger individuellement nveo trop de 
write; comme ese ‘ou peut trouver en eux le gurme de 
toutes low qualités sociales ; mais comme peuple envellement 
conmtitué vt ‘urme d'éléments divers, leur carsethie national n'est pas 
encore dé {ls reatent Anglais, sana doute yar d'anciennes 
habitudes, mais pevt-etre aussi pares quils n’ont jas en le temps 
dare cntitrement Américain, On 8 observé see Jour climat 
n’était pas fait; leur caractére ne Test pas davantage. 

Que Ton cousidare oe cits popttlenses dAncinis, d’Allemands, de 
Hollandaise, d'Irlandais, et aussi d’babitants indiggnes ; ccs bourgades 
lointnines, si distantes les nes dos autres; cca vastes contrées 
inenltes, traverses plutdt qu’babitées par des hommes qui ne sont 
@oucun pays; quel lien commun concevoir au miilien de toutes ces 
diuparités, C'est un epectacle neuf pour le vorageur qui, partant 
dune ville principale Ma état sockel est perfectionué, traverse 
encceesivemcnt tong les dezrés de civilisation et  didusteie qui vont 
toujours en e'affniblissant, juequ’a oe qu'il arrive en trés-pen de jours 
‘4 }a calane informe et grossitre construite de tronca d'arbres nouvelle- 
ment abattus. Un tel voyage est une sorte d'analyse pratique et 
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vivanto de origins dea peuples et des Etats: on part de l'ensemble 
Je plus composs Pour Sriver aux, ments 1 pts eimples; & 
jue journée on le _vue quelques-unes de ces inventions que 
‘nos beaoing, en se muitipliant, ont renduea nécestaires; et i] semble 
ue Y'on voyage en arritre Vhistoire des progres de Verprit 
fimain, ‘St un tel spectacle attache fortement l'imagination, ai l'on 
to plait & retrouver dans Ia suocemion de T'espace ce qui semble 
D'appartenir qu’d Is succeation dea temps, i] faut se résoudiro & ne 
‘voir que trée-peu de liens sociaux, nul caractére commun, parmi dea 
hommes qui semblent si peu appartenir & la méme association, 
Dens prusietrs cantons, Ia mer et les bois en ont fait des pécheura 
on des de tels hommes n'ont point, & proprement 
parler, do pas 








it opus loptompe que Thome tet digas do. co qe 
a dit depuis que est discipl 8 qui 
Tentoure, et cela pies vas otal qui n'a sien do a que te 
désorta, ne peut dunc recovoir des lepons quo de ce qu'il iait pour 
vivre,” Lridvo da besoin que les hommes ont les uns des autres 
n'exiate pas en lui; et c'est uniquement en décomposant le métier 
qui exes, qu'on {trouve le principe de aes affectiona et da toute sa 
moralit 

Le bficheron américain ne s'intdresse & rien; toute idéo sensible 
est loin de lui: oca branches si éiégamment jetées par In nature, un 
‘beau fenillage, une couleur vive qui anime une partic de bois, un 
vert plus fort qui en assombrit un autre, tout cela n'est rien; il n'a 
de souvenir & placer nulle part: c'est In quantité do coups de hache 
git faut qu’il donno pour uu qui cst eon unique idéo, 

n'a point planté; it n'en seit point les plaisirs. Liurbre qu'il 
plantorait n’cst bon & rien pour lui, car jamais il ne le verra asses 
fort pour qu'il puisse 'abattre: c'est détrnire qui le fait vivre; on 
détruit partout: ouasi tout lieu lui est bon; il no tient pas au 
champ of il @ placé gon travail, parce que son travail n'est quo de la 
fatigue, et qu’sucune idéo douce n'y est fointe. Ce qui sort de sea 
maing ne panse point par toutes les croissances ui attachantea pour le 
cultivatenr; il ne suit pas le destinés de sca productions; il ne 
connait pas le plaisir des nouveaux casais; et si en s'en allant il 
rome ‘pas 2a hache, il ne laisse pas de regrets Th ou il a véeu dea 
anuées. 

Le ycheur américain repnit de sa profession une fime & peu pris 
aussi insuuciente, Ses affections, son intérét, 8a vic, sont A c6té de 
Ja société & laguells on croit qu'il sppartient. ‘Co serait un préjugé 
ds penser qu’il est un membre fort utile; car {1 no faut pas cumparet 
oes pécheure-la & ceux d'Europe, et oroire que c'est comme en 
Enrope le moyen de former dos msletota, de faire dea houmes de 
mer adroita ct rubustes: en Amérique, j’en exeepte les habitanta de 
Nantuket qui yéchent 1a baleine, la péche ext un métier de 
paremeux, Deux lienes de le cdte, quand ils u'ont pas do mauvais 
temps & ernindre, un pile que Je tempe est incertain, voila le 
courage qu’ils montrent ; et 1s ligne est Je seul barpon qu’ils sechont 
manier: ainsi leur scienoe n'est qu'une bien petite ruse; ot leur 
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ction, qui consiste A avoir mn bras pendant au bord d’un batean, 
remorsble bien b de la fainéanticn. Tig n’ainent aucun lien; ils ne 
counaigent le terre qne par une mauvatse maison qu'ils habitent ; 
est la mer qui teur lear nourriture ; aussi quelques mornes 
de plus on da moins déterminent leur patrie. Bi le nombre leur 
paratt diminuer & tel endroit, ile s’en vont, et eherchent une autre 

rie oh il y ait quelques morues de plas. Loreque quelques 

ivains politiques ont dit pele péohe était une sorted’agrioultare, 
ils ont dit une chose qui a /'sir brillant, mals qui n'a pas de sérité, 
Toutes les qualités, toutes les vertus qui sont attachées & Vagrien!- 
toro, manquent & Phomme qui ee livre & la péche. L'agriculture 
produit on patricte dans la bonne scoeption de oe mot; Ia péche ne 
fait {aire que des eoamopolites. 

Je viens de m'arréter trop longtempe peut-étre b tracer Ia peinture 
do cos moenra ; elle peut sembler étrangére & ce mémoire, et pourtant 
ello cn complate l'objet, car Pavais & pronver que ce n’est pas seule- 
ment yar les raisons d’origine, de langage et d’intérét que les Améri- 
cains ge retrouvent si souvent Anglais, (Observation qui s'applique 
plus forticaliicenrat anx habitants des villes.) Fn portant mes 

sur ces peupladcs errantes dans les bois, sur le bord dea mers 
et lo long des rividres, mon observation générale ee fortifiait 4 leur 
Ggard de cette indolence, de ce défaut de caractére & soi, qui rend 
oatte classe d’Américains plus facile & recevoir et & ounserver I'im- 
pression d’un caractére étranger. La dernitre de cos causes doit 
sana doute s’affaiblir ot méme disparattre, ua le population 
toujours croissante aura pu, en fécondant taut terret deserten, 


en rapprocher les habitants ; it aux autres causes, elles ont 
dea racines ni Jrofondes, gut it pent-@tre un établissement: 
francais en Amérique poor latter contre leur mrcandant avec quelque 

ite 


espoir de sts, “Une tell voe politique mest pes wane 
lige, mais ello apparent yesh Yobjet de oe mémoire 
‘ai élabti que les Américaing sont Anglais et par leura habitudes 
et par leurs besoina ; je suis loin de vouloir en conclure que par leurs 
inclinations ils eoient ‘reatés de le Grande-Bretagne, Tout, fl 
est vrai, lea ram’ne vers YA: industries, mais tout doit les 
Gloigner de l'Angleterre mére-patrie. Ils peavent vouloir dépendre 
de son commerce, dont ils se trouvent bien, sans consentir & dépendre 
do son autorité, dont ils se sont trés-mal trouvés. Ils n'ont pas 
oublié ce que leur @ oo8té leur liberté, et ne seront pas ames 
Ierféchis poor consentir ba. perce et be leave enerainer per don 
ambitions individvelles, Us.n‘ont plus, ilest vrai, Penthousiasme qui 
Aétruit; mais ils ont le bon sens qui conserve, ‘Ils ne haissent pes 
Je gouvernement anglais; mais ce sera sans doute & condition quill 
ne voudra pea tre Ie leur. Surtout ils n'ont garde de se halr entre 
eux; ensemble ils ont combatty, ensemble ils profitent de la victoire. 
factions, haines, tout a dispara:* en bons calculateurs ils 
© Cels était Htteralement vrai loraqua ce memofre a été lu & I’Institet, Si 
depuis ce moment des partis s'y sant forméa de nouvean, #1 en ast tm gui 
taaraille & remestre. bontewement T'Ameriqoe sous le pug de le Granie- 
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ont trouré que cela ne produisait rien de bon, Aussi personne ne 
Teproche A #0n voigin oe qu'il est; chacun cherche a le tourncr& son 
avantaze: ae sont des voyageurs arrivés & bon port, et qui croient 
au moins inutile de se demander sens ccese pourquoi }'un s’est em- 
106 at pourqnol Yon 8 suivi telle route, 
Jnons, Tour pervenir & la prenve complate du fait 
(avais avancé sur leg relations des Américains avec Ia Gm: 

, 1) a falla repousser lea vraiscmblances, écarter lea analogica; 
dono, dans lea sciences positives surtout, il importe, sous jeine de 
graves crreurs, de sc déiendre de ce qui n'est que probable, . 

Ce fnit lni-méme bien connu pouvait condmire & de faux résultats, 
ill portait & oroire que Vindé des colonies était un bion ponr 
Yea métropoles: mais en remontant a ses véritables causes, is consd- 
quence s'est resserrée. Maitenant on n'eat plus en droit d’y voir 
autro chose, ai ce n'est que V'indépendance des Ktate-Unis a été utile 
A TAnsleterre, et qu’elte le serait & tous ics Etats du Continent qui, 
d'une part, offriraieut les mémes avantages & des colonies du méme 
genre, et, de I'vutre, seraient secondés par les mémes fautes de loura 











Le développement des causes de ce fait a amené beaucoup du con- 
ences ultérieurcs. 
En parcourant ces causes on adit conclure succeasivement + 

T°, Que les premidres années qui suivent In paix décident du 
ayattene commercial des Etats; et que s'ils ne aavent jms snisir le 
moment pour In tourner & leur profit, elle se tourne preayue inévi- 
tablement & leur plus grande porte, 

2. Quo les bebitudes commerciales sont plus difficiles & romypre 


qu’on ne penec, et que l'intéiet en un jour et souvent pour 
Jamaia ceux que les passions les plus ardentes aveient armeés pendant 
Plusicars années counéentives : 


8°. Que dans le caleul des rapports quelonoqnes qui }euvent 
exister entre les hommes, Pidentité de langage ext une donde des 


plus conch 
4°. Que é et surtout Pégalité dos cultes est uno des plus 
fortes parantica de la tranquillité sociale ; car 1a ou les consciences 
wat respectéer, lex autres droits ne pouvent manquer de l'atre: 
5°. Que esprit de commerce, qui rend Thommo tolérant par 
indifférence, tend aussi & le rendre personnel par avidité, et qu'un 
peutile surtout dout la morale a ét6 ébraniée par de longues agito~ 








Bietaune, cela confirmerait beaucoup trop ce que jétablis dans le cours de ca 
meaaire, que les Américain sont encore Anglala; trais tout porte h eroite 
qu'un tel parti ne triompheia pey que la mgene du couveuement trangde 
déoononté <es experances; et je n’anral pas b rebacter le bien que je die 
fo qin je me piais b recemnaitie quill n’st Angier que par des 
toucheut port & son intépmndauce politique et ton par lo 
sentiment qm lui feiait iegietter de Mavoir conquue—(Note du odoyen 
Talleyront, ax wols de ventése, on VLE) 
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50 
tons, doit, par des institutions sages, étre sitiné vers agriculture; 
car lo commerce tient toujours en effervescence les passions, ot 
fonjours agricnltare ture les calme. 

fin, qu'aprés une révolution quis tout changé, il faut savoir 
enonoer eee baines as Ton ne vent Tenanoer pour jamais & son 
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‘Trene ie a circumstance connected with the sketch of Mr, Canning 
which I am oalled upon to notice, 
Tho ori 
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Foreign OfSce, January Slat, 1896, 
content, oo we clap 


In matters of eccamerce ths fault of the Dutok ia offering too little and 


wR 
1. Separate, secret, end conpdential. (In cypher.) 
aking too moc, The French are with equal advantage 


Sm, 
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bottoms just 20 per cant, Chorus of Engtish Custom House officers 
tel Fc dole» cpm Desh Jo 30 por ey Woe 


Sofia oe adn 
‘commands from his Majesty to convey to your Excellency 
1am, with grog trath and respect, 

¥ 
i 
(Signed) Gone Camere, 
HL. E. The Rigi! Hoa, 
Ne Guanes Badot, G.C.B., The Hague. 
2, Secret, 
‘The Hague, February Srd, 1826, 
hope that this circumstance will not be prodactiv of any 


yillic Masarenielory but I am concerned to state that I 


ut prowas say 
rhich I abled to ot that ofl 
ongh Lo aie te eps Jou dee of Gm iat of lek 


1 take the liberty of suggesting that it might be conreaient at the pressnt 
soament Hat 1 hous bo ‘ith the cypher given, fo hie Malte 
mrabamador at St, Petersburg, or at least with ‘which his Majesty's 


allot Berlin ‘be in possession. 
ies "Thre tar oe with thigh oe 


Your nod oad humble vervant, 
(Signed) = Cuamins Basor, 
‘The Kight Hon. Geonos Caxxixa, 


2% Sectet and separste, 7 mae 
foreign ‘obruary Sth, 1890, 

Tn consequence of your despatch marked “ Searet,” of af oa i one instant, 
{ send your Exelleney the oyphars and the deeyphers Ind U, both of whic 
are ia tbe poseaioa of hi ‘Majesty's ambasuador at 8t, Petersburg and bis 


governments 
Inte commer seyottins Wik Groat Brita, 
His (Signed) Gromax Cammxa, 
The Right Hoo, Bir C. Baoor, » 


‘The Hagos, February 19th, 1826, 
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